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THE FINAL SOLUTION 


for all your timber's needs 


QUOTE: 

Mr Brian Eves 
Internationally renowned 
woodworker - 

“A lifesaving finish which 
has really won me over 
both for case of 
application and its lustre 
on timber, is Organoil. No 
more do I stagger out into 
the fresh air to recover 
after a finishing session in 
the workshop! and the 
appearance of the finish 
is second to none” 
March/April 1993 
Edition Australian 
Woodworker magazine. 


PRODUCT RANGE: 
Internal Finishing Oil 

- External house Stains 

- Decking Oil 


- Natural Thinners 


rganoil’s timber finishes and preservatives contain ingredients, selected for the greatest 


H performance, SOLELY from the plant and Mineral Kingdoms to enhance timbers 
natural beauty, preserve the timbers cellular structure, and not poison you, our homes or 


environment! 


Some commonly asked question s - 
and their answers: 


Q Will Organoil work on all timbers? 

A Yes. Choose appropriate finish, and follow 
instructions. 

Q Will Organoil go over other finishes? 

A Yes- provided surface is clean and previous material 
is not skin forming € needs to be entirely removed if 
so). IF you have a similar finish that has not performed 
as you had hoped. or nearly made you ill last 


application, itis most likely Organoil can go over itas is. 


Q Do I have to sand it off prior to a recoat - like 
normal paints? 

A Organoil is IN the wood, not ON the wood, so at 
worst, a simple wash-down MAY be necessary on 
exterior timbers in harsh climates prior to applying a 
new coal. An enormous saving in time, labour and 
money! Paints and coats will prove unsuitable on 
todays low-grade sofiwoods and immature 
hardwoods - this factor is particularly of 
relevance to timber decking! 


Q What do we mean by your “Preservation 

IS Conservation” 
A Like the environment, we are here for a long, long 
time, so we know that to preserve YOUR timber is to 
conserve OUR future timber - so stick with Organoil 
and your timber will stay with you. 
Is Organoil suitable for treated pine? 
More than just suitable - Organoil will protect treated 


>, 


pine from our harsh climate, and strongly assist in 
the retention of the very potent CCA treatment in the 
timber (where it should stay) and together they are a 
very formidable force! 

Where can I get Organoil? 

Contact us on below Hotline, or write, for 


>? 


more information on your nearest 
appointed quality stockist: 


Organoil P/L acn 052 501 792 
PO Box 377 Byron Bay NSW 2481 
Hotline: (066) 855 393 


AUSTRALIAN MADE 


Front Cover: Waiter — this pizza is dirt cheap. Mudbrick 
maker, Rob Bakes, of Mud Brick Circus at Kyneton in central 
Victoria, swaps his shovel for a pizza paddle for three days 
atthe recent Seymour Alternative Farming Expo. Rob built his 
trailer-mounted pizza oven at his brick-making works, towed 
it to Seymour and sold it at the end of the expo, after using 
it to great effect to show the strength and versatility of his 
mudbricks. We hope to convince Rob to write on how to 
make a stationary mudbrick pizza oven in the next edition of 
Earth Garden. 

The annual Seymour expo has quickly established 
itself as the leading alternative farming expo in Australia. 
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EARTH GARDEN is Australia’s original 
journal of self sufficiency and alternatives. It 
is a forum of practical ideas, shared knowl- 
edge, sources and a guide to alternatives to 
high-consumption lifestyles. 

It’s about putting a roof over your 
head, growing your own food organically, 
aiming for appropriate, renewable home 
energy systems and surviving - and thriving 
- in the city or the bush, with the inner 
changes which follow when you’re in har- 
mony with Nature. 

Ecotax: each issue we donate a portion of 
the cover price to a community group in- 
volved in tree planting, forest conservation 
or planet care projects to help balance the use 
of the partly recycled paper used for printing 
Earth Garden, We would like to see all 
publishers pay a tree tax. 

Earth Garden is printed on paper made 
from plantation-grown timber. 


Contributions to Earth Garden are wel- 
come — sharing information and experi- 
ences with other readers strengthens the 
network of Earth Gardeners. Photos, il- 
lustrations and diagrams are important 
when sending us contributions. Remem- 
ber subscribers are sustainers — for sub- 
scription details see page 96. 

We welcome advertisements appropriate 
to the aims and ideals of Earth Garden, 
but reserve the right to refuse ads at our 
discretion. Contact us for display rates. 
Printed by Industrial Printing & Publicity, 
122 Dover St, Richmond, Victoria, 3121, 
thanks to Albie, Geoff, John, Jimmy and crew. 
Distributed to newsagents by Gordon & 
Gotch Ltd, Melbourne & Auckland. 


©1994 by EARTH GARDEN, RMB 427, 


Trentham, 3458. Fax: (054) 241743. 
(We don't have the resources to staff 
telephone enquiries: please write or fax.) 


Welcome to the Autumn edition of Earth Garden— we’re 
certain that a full three months of reading is bursting out of these 
pages. Our previous issue was the first time we’d bumped Earth 
Garden up to 96 pages and cleverly, we didn’t promise any more 
of that size in case we couldn’t manage it. In fact producing this 
edition has been the smoothest ever, even though we’re cramming 
in 40 more pages than a couple of years ago. I’m sure Greg thinks 
that means I should go on holidays more often — I took Tane 
(who’s now nine) fishing for two weeks right at a vital stage of 
production. Why? His holidays with me fell just at that time, and 
I felt like it. Tane and I had a ball and Greg, Judith and Karen had 
no hassles while I was away. 

Someone said to me recently: “You never look like you’ve 
got any money, but you seem to go on holidays whenever you feel 
like it.” I suppose that’s true, although I think it’s mainly because 
Judith and I drive old(ish) cars and don’t owe a fortune to the bank 
because we live in the bush. It’s not easy finding a way to combine 
moving away from the city with a regular income or business, and 
many Earth Garden readers would quit their ratrace if they thought 
they could get reliable work away from the city. Unfortunately it’s 
a bit of a chicken and egg situation, because often people find that 
it’s only once they’ve gone bush that they’re able to talk properly 
to locals and investigate work opportunities. 

I suppose | think that if your heart’s yearning for a change 
of lifestyle, you should do it even if you don’t have a secure job to 
go to — you only live once and you’re a long time dead. The 
political will to create a million jobs doesn’t appear likely in the 


near or distant future, so how secure is living in the ratrace anyway? 

Earth Garden's a little late ‘hitting the streets’ this issue. 
Greg lost a week's production time because he was busy fighting 
bushfires in northern New South Wales. Judith and I were working 
on the blockade of oldgrowth forests in East Gippsland in December 
and early January, and that took the puff out of my sails for a while. 

Harry is now 18 months old and his every utterance is 
exquisitely entertaining. His vocabulary expands every day and he 
can now ask for what he wants instead of just squawking with 
frustration. The other evening while I was burning the midnight oil 
at the office finishing this edition of the magazine, Judith walked 
Harry up the road to a patch of ripe blackberries by the side of the 
road. We’ve grubbed out masses of rampant blackberries this 
season but on the neighbour’s side of the road they were ripening 
beautifully. Harry has worked over the mulberry tree so well in 
recent weeks that there weren’t any ripe ones left, so he sat on the 
side of the road stuffing his face till he was covered in purple juice 
and he’d downed a massive vitamin C hit. 

Whata life for a child — creating an Earth Garden lifestyle 
for small children seems to be one of the most satisfying aspects of 
striving for the way of living we are trying to create. Judith and I 
know that Harry and Tane will look back on their early years with 
fond memories, and every day we all approach life with a sense of 
personal satisfaction. These are the good old days. 

I suppose what I’m getting at is that the pages of Earth 
Garden can help point you towards the golden da¥s, and if you're 
in them right now, don’t forget to say to yourself sometimes: 


“These are the good old days.” Abn. 


Happy reading, 


No, they’re not trying to look sensuous for the inaugural ‘Earth Garden Man’ pin-up calendar — just a couple of lazy bods at 

the 1992 Homelands Festival in northern New South Wales, who should get out of bed, crawl out of the tipi and attend to their 

market stalls. On the left is Earth Garden tipi series writer, Don O’Connor of Good Medicine Tipis at Guy’s Forest in Victoria, 
and on the right is Earth Garden Assistant Editor, Greg ‘Hippy From The Black Lagoon’ Simmons. 
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Earth People 


Write 


an 4, 


Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please keep them concise. 


Going Indigo 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Hi from a 19 year old Wannabe 
Earth Gardener. I'd just like to tell you how 
I love your magazine, (our magazine) and 
how I appreciate the positive energy virtu- 
ally flowing from its pages. It’s easy to find 
yourself getting depressed about the world 
these days, but with an upbringing on the 
North Coast of NSW and copies of Earth 
Garden I reckon I’m set! (Once I survive 
uni, that is). Anyway .. . to get to the point, 
I was wondering if anybody out there can 
tell me if Indigo plant (for the dye) can grow 
in Australia. If so, where can I find seeds or 
seedlings or whatever, or better yet, does 
anyone out there sell natural dyes? I love 
beautiful colours and the effects one can 
achieve on fabrics but manufactured dyes 
are so toxic and really cannot achieve that 
brilliant indigo African people use. Any 
help or information would be much appre- 
ciated! Yours, 
Sally Newham, Whian Whian Rd, Whian 
Whian, NSW, 2480. 


New Zealand Forest and Bird 
conservation measures 
Dear Alan and the Earth Garden team, 

I was delighted to receive the gen- 
erous donation of your ‘tree tax’ from the 
June-August 1993 edition of Earth Garden. 
I hadn’t seen your magazine before though 
Inote from Earth People Write that you have 
a committed New Zealand readership. 

Forest and Bird is involved in many 
tree planting projects including restoration 
of yellow-eyed penguin breeding habitat on 
the coast near Invercargill and revegetation 
of Mana Island near Wellington. We first 
worked with the Department of Conserva- 
tion in eradicating mice — several million 
— from 200 hectares of Mana Island and are 
now reforesting the grass-covered island. It 
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has tremendous potential as an island refuge 
for endangered species. Thanks again. Yours 
sincerely, 

Kevin Smith, Conservation Director, 
Royal Forest and Bird Protection Society 
of New Zealand Inc, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 


Growing rice without 
flood irrigation 
Dear editors, 

Recently someone gave me a few 
back issues of Earth Garden. | really en- 
joyed them — keep up the good work. (I 
hope nothing has happened to your venture 
since 1978).* Well this letter is worth a try. 
I am becoming as self-sufficient as I can be 
at age 59. Good soil here, plenty of running 
water but I wonder if you could help me 
track down some seed of the upland rice or 
hill rice which seems to be the staple food of 
a lot of people in Eastern countries. I un- 
derstand it grows without flood irrigation. 
Also, if you could recommend something to 
read on its culture in Australia — I would 
really value that. Sincerely yours, 


Graham E Coombe, MS 115, 
“Diamondbrook”, Thornside Rd, 
Widgelli, NSW, 2680. 


*Dear Graham, 

No, “nothing has happened” to EG 
since 1978, except achange of editor. If any 
readers can help with this request we'd like 
to know too. —Alan. 


EG dog essentials 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Could you please send me some dog 
soap to help contro] fleas and the flea mite 
itch. I know a home cure for the flea-mite 
itch which (in our case) appears to be 
working. However, it does require constant 
work because you make up the dog tucker 


yourself! Here it is: 
1 kg pet mince, | kg rolled oats, 2 table- 
spoons cider vinegar, | tablespoon coarse 
salt or other, | tablespoon olive oil (or other 
oil), 2 large carrots finely grated (or chopped), 
1/4 cabbage finely grated, and 1 to 2 table- 
spoons of sulphur (start with one). 

Cook the meat well then add the oats 
(or flour/rice: whatever’s cheapest), add 
carrots, cabbage, salt and sulphur, oil, vin- 
egar, etc. Simmer till edible but don’t 
overcook. This recipe is for my working 
dogs on my organic grain and grazing 
property near Kingaroy. I enjoy your 
magazine. Yours etc, 


AB Smart, Wondai, Qld. 


Bright ideas for craft income? 
Dear Earth Garden people, 

I’ve been frustrated at the fact that I 
can’t afford to buy my next year’s sub- 
scription of EG magazines as I am a “Sole 
Parent Pensioner”, but I’ve decided to go 
with the advice in “feel the fear, and do it 
anyway” and here is my subscription. I 
can't survive without EG! I’ve been getting 
your mag for about five years and love it. 
Being a new first-time mum, I have little 
spare time or money. I’m handy at crafts and 
enjoy gardening and would be interested in 
any bright ideas on how to make an extra 
buck. 

[have a small no-dig garden but the 
only compost available to me was cheap 
supermarket stuff which has disappeared 
quickly. My next mission is to recompost 
my garden. Unfortunately it’s shrunk too 
low for long carrots (they go round corners). 
Any groovy ideas regarding good compost? 
I do have a compost bin which is well fed (I 
love my vegies) but only half full. It’s eight 
months old (underneath). I think I would 
also like a copy of The Compost Book by 
David and Yvonne Taylor. How do I stop 


slaters stealing my seeds? Time to be con- 
cise (Ialso like writing but the baby’s awake 
— she’s five months). Thanks for your awe- 
inspiring publication. One day I] get closer 
to self-sufficiency. Regards, 

Andrea and Jacinta Gwynne, 3/65 
Shakespeare Ave, Yokine, WA, 6060. 


Dear Alan, 

Ido very much enjoy Jackie’s books, 
in fact her Earth Gardener's Companion 
and Backyard Self-Sufficiency are my text 
books, together with Mother Earth's 
Manual. We have had rain, hail and floods. 
Luckily we are in the hills so we don’t float 
away. But I will have to replant my beans. 
The rain has washed most of them out of the 
straw and soil and away to goodness knows 
where! My regards to Judith whom I met at 
the Green Home Expo in Melbourne last 
year. 

Lynda Ansett, Mirboo North, Vic. 


Bush phonecard collector 
To Earth Garden, 

Is there anyone out there who will 
help me to enlarge my phonecard collection? 
As I live out of town I don’t get very many. 
I collect used phonecards, and if anybody 
sends me some, | will send them back an 
envelope and a stamp. 

I like reading Mum and Dad’s copy 
of Earth Garden. There is usually a race to 
see who gets the copy first when we get 
home from town. Thank you, 

Vanessa (12 yrs), PO Box 355, Charters 
Towers, Qld, 4820. 


Jenny’s hot water unit story 
popular 
Dear Editor, 

Ireadmy first EarthGardenrecently 
(EG 85) and really enjoyed the contents. I 
was particularly interested by Jenny Ledgar’s 
story of making her solar hot water unit. It 
was written with just the right amount of 
humour to hold one’s interest. 
Mrs Jean Henton, Newtown, Victoria. 


Personal supply lines 
Dear EGuys, 

Well, I just got so frustrated waiting 
for each edition to get to the library shelf, 
only to be beaten to it by a long list of urban 
Greenies, that | enclose some money for a 
subscription at long last! I enjoy your re- 
freshing publication and hope you can cope 
for a lot longer with all the work that is 
required to produce such an informative 
journal. Many thanks, 

Keppell Smith, Mosman, NSW. 
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Just do it 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We're nearly neighbours! We 
moved to Bullarto last year from the big 
smoke, and have never looked back or re- 
gretted our move. We have a beautiful ten 
month old baby boy who has further enriched 
our lives. Our hopes are that he can grow up 
to appreciate the beauty around him, the 
fresh air, and to be in touch with the precious 
environment. 

We would like to encourage all those 
who dream of moving to acountry area and 
of becoming closer to what we see as the real 
meaning of life, to do it! Sort out what you 
want to get out of your life and make plans 
to achieve your goals as we have done. 

Thank you to Earth Garden for 
giving us so much information. We are keen 
to meet other Earth Gardenreaders who may 
wish to correspond or meet us, from around 
our area. Can’t wait to get The Australian 
Self Sufficiency Handbook! 

Beth and Bob Grisdale, Bullarto, Vic. 


Dear Earth Garden people, 

I have just come across your maga- 
zine through friends so I’ ve finally found the 
information I’ve been looking for. My name 
is Elly Mollema, I am Dutch, 35 years old 
and I’ve just taken extended leave from my 
stressful job in Holland to travel around and 
learn all about farming because we would 
like to change our lifestyle. | am married to 
John, and this year we will travel around for 
6 to 9 months and we would like to learn all 
about permaculture and self-sufficient life- 
styles, staying in private houses. Since we 
have a tight budget we would like to trade 
our hands and energy for food and board. 
We are two non-smoking, hard working 
vegetarians with a positive attitude, eager to 
learn a lot. If you have any information on 
where we are welcome to stay, you will 
make us very happy if you write to our 
friends in Seaford (Judy Armstrong, 9 
Maclean Court, Seaford, 3198). Sincerely, 
Elly Mollema, Holland. 


Dear Elly, 

Undoubtedly Lionel Pollard’s 
WWOOF column in each edition of ‘Earth 
Garden’ is an excellent starting point for 
your journey. —Alan. 
NZ herb gardeners 
Dear Alan and Judith, 

Having just completed reading Earth 
Garden must say we thoroughly enjoyed it 
and will continue to buy it. We live on the 
Catlins coast in South Otago on the edge of 


a wildlife reserve. We grow a lot of herbs 
and I give lessons in cooking with alterna- 
tive greens and herbs. Most of my garden is 
no-dig and we use a lot of seaweed for 
mulching as we have heaps of it in our front 
yard. In November while I attended the 
New Zealand Herb Federation conference 
in Nelson, Noel visited Riverside Commu- 
nity, Upper Moutere. We have also ordered 
their book which Judith reviewed. Look 
forward to future editions and wish you 
good luck in the future. We have already 
lent your magazine to friends who have 
shown interest. Thanks. Yours faithfully, 
Kath & Noel Widdowson, Balclutha, NZ. 


Waiheke Island Earth Gardeners 
Dear Alan and Judith, 

Just a note to say how much my 
husband, Bill and I enjoy your magazine. 
We are alternative lifestylers who have just 
bought a rather run-down orchard and farm 
on Waiheke Island. Your magazine (EG 84) 
offered us some interesting tips on vegie 
patches, and building etc. | especially enjoyed 
Jo Middleton’s article on making babies’ 
pilchers. Sincerely, š 
Claire Fletcher-Flinn, Waiheke Island, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


NZ subscriptions 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I hope to subscribe to your excellent 
magazine. My first EG I bought when 
making a visit to Queensland, so I was 
pleased to see ithas reached NZ. But how do 
we order a subscription? Your mail costs are 
different to ours. Yours sincerely, 

(Mrs) Irene J Leonard, Matamata, NZ. 


Dear Irene, 

New Zealand readers can now 
subscribe directly to ‘Earth Garden’. An 
annual sea mail subscription costs AUS$29, 
and the books and other items on page 96 
can be ordered by adding AUS$4 per kg (or 
part thereof) for postage costs. Australia 
Post wins again, but 900 grams of books will 
cost $4 posted to NZ and $6 within Australia. 
Yes minister. —Alan. 


Building confidence 
Dear people, 

We have just bought our copy of the 
‘bible’, the Earth Garden Building Book, and 
our confidence in our plans to build our own 
home has risen leaps and bounds. Thank 
you for your expertise, experience, encour- 
agement and warnings. Hopefully we will 
heed them all. Yours in the future of our 
planet, Lorrie Maier, Bowen Hills, Old. 
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Whacky Jackie? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I’m looking forward to reading Liz’s 
Organic Gardening InTropical Climates as 
we have a few acres in the Cambroon area 
not far from her. We will either retire there 
or be rretrenched onto it— whichever comes 
first. My husband already has about 50 
beehives located there. I enjoy the articles in 
EG — especially Jackie French and her 
whacky sense of humour. Keep up the good 
work. Regards, 

Lynn Sutherland, Brighton, Qld. 


An Earth Garden path 
away from the grindstone 
Dear Alan & Judith, 

Recently | picked up Earth Garden 
to read for the first time and couldn’t put it 
down. I was absolutely astounded that so 
many people were living a lifestyle my 
partner Linda and myself aspire to achieve. 
I’m 41 and have worked in the mind set of 
working until retirement at 65 and then 
facing the probability of departing this Earth 
within two years of retiring. 

When I met my partner Linda last 
year we realised we wanted a more self- 
sufficient lifestyle and we plan to buy about 
10 acres in the bush somewhere in New 
Zealand or Australia. In the meantime we’ re 
going to learn the skills we’ II need to survive 
and reading your magazine was like looking 
at a skills manual written by a vast array of 
people. We would both like to thank Earth 
Garden for making our dream a viable re- 
ality. 

Merrill and Linda Fraser, Mornington, 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 


Sharing the effort 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

We are trying hard to establish 
something special here on 353 acres of 
mountain. Banda Banda, 53 km west of 
Kempsey, is a very special place. Graham 
does the permaculture gardening, and witha 
couple of thousand growbags of herbs on the 
way, all we need is someone to be interested 
enough to join us in a selling/value adding 
partnership. I’m Darren, the learn-as-I-go 
builder. I’m building from wood and stone 
(and whatever materials are available at no 
cost). 

What are we doing here, breaking 
our necks and our heart on adream? Almost 
half the world is homeless. Millions upon 
millions of children can neither read nor 
write. They have no roof over their heads, 
and no food in their bellies. We will create 
aplace where a few can wake to the sound of 
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birds and not bombers. Where we can teach 
reading, writing, and growing crops 
sustainably. As they grow, they can teach, 
and in teaching their parents, and eventually 
their own children, we can make change. 
Whatever your race, age, sex or religion, we 
are going to need YOU. 

If you want to write to us, we'll 
reciprocate with funny, sad, hopeful, heart- 
breaking details. Ideas, hopes, dreams and 
encouragement. You give us yours, and 
we'll trade you ours. Regards, 

Darren Bujeya, Banda Banda, PO Box 
529, Kempsey, NSW, 2400. 


Explain the jargon 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We have read your magazine since 
the first issue and have lived in the bush 
being as self-sufficient as possible for 30 
years. Mostof the articles and ideas we find 
very good but it is impossible to agree with 
everything one reads in any magazine. We 
feel that a newcomer to Earth Garden could 
be bamboozled by some of the terms which 
writers may think everyone will understand. 
Forexample ‘permaculture’ — we probably 
practise it but do not really know what it 
means. The dictionary just describes it as 
farming. Another one is ‘biodynamics’. 

I worry about some of the dreamers 
and idealists who write in your pages — 
natural living is sheer hard labour; fun, but 
youhave to be tough to survive; worth doing 
but sometimes you wonder if itis. I suppose 
we need dreamers, but I hope they become 
practical people as well. Yours faithfully, 
Myra Robinson, Proserpine, Qld. 


Dear Myra, 

The article inthis edition by Andrew 
Toth restates and re-explains some of the 
terms you mention. 

I’m certain that we need dreamers. 
In my experience most Earth Gardeners are 
also doers. There aren't many lifestyles 
more satisfying than those which combine 
idealistic dreaming with hands-in-the-dirt 
action. How lucky we are. —Alan. 


Appreciating Australian timbers 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have read every Earth Garden 
since its inception and it is not the sort of 
magazine to encourage debate but rather to 
show the positive aspects of life. The article 
in EG 85 The Wilderness Society Softwood 
Substitution Campaign, is cause for alarm. 
On most issues I have been a supporter of 
The Wilderness Society. 

In the early 1980s I was a logging 


supervisor in WA and under orders to 
clearfell areas of high grade, dieback-free 
Jarrah forest in order to plant Pinus radiata 
and Pinus pinaster. The priority was to 
plant these pines and in many cases valuable, 
termite-resistant jarrah trees were bulldozed 
into heaps and burnt. By contrast radiata 
and pinaster pine require treatment with the 
potentcocktail of copper-chromium-arsenic, 
the moment they come off the saw. 

We should preserve our existing 
remnants of native forest and I have spent 
the past ten years (since becoming a refugee 
of the timber industry) promoting tree re- 
tention and the planting of appropriate spe- 
cies. These pine species have a nasty habit 
of encroaching into our native forests and 
should be regarded as noxious plants. 

Many Australian native trees will 
produce a sawlog as quickly as the pines and 
the much slower growing trees, such as 
jarrah, could be planted among these faster 
species. So we should plant forests of 
multiple species; this spaces the harvesting 
periods (selective logging). We need to 
appreciate the superb qualities of many of 
our native species and it is urgent that we all 
make an effort to plant more Australian 
native trees and beneficial exotics. Trees 
and our right attitudes, are two very valuable 
ingredients towards repairing the past dam- 
age to our environment. 

Adrian Price, Caboolture, Qld. 


Dear Adrian, 

The Wilderness Society has never 
advocated clearing native forests to plant 
pines, and in fact, has campaigned hard to 
prevent this happening. The TWS softwood 
substitution campaign is a transition policy 
until the day that native tree plantations can 
supply our needs. Today, however, inplaces 
like Victoria, there are 217,000 hectares of 
pine plantation ready to go right now, so 
using them could save precious areas like 
East Gippsland from further destruction. 

I don't like pine plantations either, 
and one of the reasons for our woodlotting 
features in this edition is to encourage peo- 
ple to think of eucalypt plantations when we 
think of timber needs. —Alan. 


Sunshine Coast farmhouse? 
Dear EG, 

I have been reading Earth Garden 
for a number of years now and look forward 
to each copy. At the moment I live in 
Woolloongabba, a suburb of Brisbane, but I 
long to live in the country. I am a single 
mum with two teenage boys. Are there any 
EG readers out there who could help me find 


a farmhouse to rent with room to grow 
vegies and raise chooks? I would like to 
move to the Sunshine Coast area. I am 
willing to caretake in lieu of rent or pay up 
to $100 in rent per week. Hoping someone 
can help me. Regards, 

Carol Rowe, 14 Hubert St, Wooll- 
oongabba, Old, 4169. 


Growing and preserving guava 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Work finally has got too much for 
me and my wife Anna. Therefore at the end 
of last year we and our two children (Rachel 
aged 2 and Simon9 months) moved to an old 
house on one acre in the dry tropics area 
around Hughenden. Since just about every- 
thing needs doing out there I will desper- 
ately need your informative magazine. 

Can anybody tell me about growing, 
harvesting and preserving guava? The people 
who owned our acre have planted some 50 
trees of guava fruit. I love the books and the 
column on organic gardening written by 
Jackie and would like to extend my con- 
gratulations for her appointmentas gardening 
writer for the Women’s Weekly. I’m sure 
that this and her TV appearances can only 
lead to bigger and better things for her and 
make more people aware of how easy it is to 
help save our Earth garden. Thank you for 
a magazine of real value in this world. Must 
stop now as the seeds my two year old and I 
are growing in saucers on the window still 
need tending. Thanks again. Yours, 
Frank M Kopke, c/- Post Office, Prairie, 
Qld, 4816. 


Blackberry control 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

My neighbours have a block of land 
on the south coast of NSW where we are 
building a mudbrick house. While the house 
has posed its own problems our other con- 
cern is for the blackberry bushes that infest 
the land. There is a natural pond and creek 
near the bushes which worries me if we were 
to nuke them with a heavy duty spray. Can 
readers suggest a means of controlling these 
bushes in a safe way that will not harm the 
pond, creek and all that live within? Thanks, 
Steven Bardwell, 2 Dianella St,O’Connor, 
ACT, 2601. 


Green Power 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

There is a perception among many 
people that when it comes to politics there is 
little choice. The media pay little attention 
to anyone other than the boys at the top. 
During the last election very few others got 
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a look-in, and we now have a Government 
which has disappointed many supporters, 
especially on environmental matters. This 
dissatisfaction was the catalyst for forming 
the Australian Greens who, incidentally, 
outpolled anyone else including the Demo- 
crats after Labor and the Coalition in the 
election. But this sort of information has 
received very little publicity. The Austral- 
ian Greens consist of local groups around 
the country who agree with the internation- 
ally adopted principles of ecological 
sustainability, true democracy, social justice 
and equality and peace and disarmament. 
That is why I am writing to Earth 
Garden. | feel really optimistic about the 
future of the Greens and the Green movement 
but with such limited resources it is a slow 
process raising the Green profile. The Green 
policies I have read are excellent and so 
pertinent to what is really important in this 
world. And most of all, so close to what I 
know most Earth Garden readers believe. If 
we want a safe, equitable future for our 
children, we can't leave the decision-making 
to others. If anyone wants to form a group in 
their area, or would like more information, 
they can contact: John Wakefield, Austral- 
ian Greens, PO Box 668, Bondi Junction, 
NSW, 2022; phone (02) 281 8766 (W), (02) 
387 2878 (H), or fax (02) 281 9096. Yours, 
Catherine Moore, Charleys Forest, NSW. 


Margaret River community? 
Dear EG readers, 

I am interested in buying a share in 
a community in south west WA, for exam- 
ple around Margaret River. If you have a 
share for sale please send me details. Alter- 
natively if you are interested in forming a 
group to buy a farm to develop as a commu- 
nity please contact me. Does anyone have 
any advice about buying into or setting up 
communities and are there any books on the 
subject? Many thanks, 
Mark, 34 Lawrence St, Woonona, 2517. 


Dear Mark, 

There have been articles about 
communities in back copies of ‘Earth Gar- 
den’ and in the past 12 months or so Greg 
and I have beenco-ordinating anoccasional 
series on the theme of communities, begin- 
ning with the NZcommunity Riverside in EG 
84. We plan to continue these articles. 

—Alan. 


Earth Gardeners on the road 
Dear Earth Gardenites, 

Please find enclosed sub for one 
year. We would have liked to sign up for 


three years (do you think there’s a possibil- 
ity of a Life Membership? I wish), but we are 
travelling on a shoe string at the moment. 
We left Perth for 3-4 months travel up through 
WA then across to Qld, then back home. At 
the moment, we are at Ningaloo Reef (near 
Exmouth) and leaving tomorrow for the 
Hamersley Ranges. It’s been a wonderful 
trip so far — hoping that its gentle ambience 
will continue. Hoping to buy some books 
when we get back with accumulated birth- 
day monies. 

Stephen, Elaine, Kim (5) and Anna (2), 
South Perth, WA. 


Dear EG, 

Thanks for the past three years of 
enjoyable reading. Like many others who 
now know what homo sapiens have done to 
this glorious Earth, we are planning our 
escape to self-sufficiency and an adobe 
lifestyle. Without EG this would perhaps 
never have come about. Hence our three 
year sub. Also a one year gift sub to enable 
some of our friends, who live on an acreage, 
to understand how free you can be. Keep up 
the Muddie articles. Youtts, 

Mark and Bobby, Rochedale, Old. 


Commercial reusable nappies? 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I have enclosed a cheque for a three 
year subscription to your immensely useful 
magazine. Since | am about to quit paid 
employment in favour of raising a baby, I 
thought I better pay a few bills in advance. 
EG is definitely a priority! My husband and 
I heard about a reusable nappy (with all the 
convenience of a disposable) on the radio a 
few months ago, but we can’t seem to find 
where we can buy them. As nearly as I can 
remember, the nappy was made by a couple 
who designed it and had a nylon liner, an 
opening to put in regular cloth nappies 
(folded) and an elastic banded cover made 
of thicker material. Does this ring any bells? 
Does anyone know of other alternative nap- 
pies? Cheers, 

Frances Carpenter, PO Box 780, 
Atherton, Qld, 4883. 


Montessori followers in 
Gippsland? 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

Last year I (Colleen), husband Jack 
and son Cameron (2 years) and our animals 
moved to Sale in Gippsland, Victoria. I am 
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Any news items which may interest Earth Gardeners may be submitted to Bush Telegraph. 
ease send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


One kilometre to the coconut 
Coconut oil can be used to power trucks, 
generators and outboard motors but until 
now the extraction process has been com- 
plicated. Now, asimple, low-cost means of 
extracting oil from coconuts has been de- 
veloped by scientists from the Australian 
National University (ANU) and CSIRO. 
The method has delighted Pacific Islanders 
because it will relieve their dependence on 
diesel oil and enhances the value of one of 
their abundant resources. The process has 
drawn inquiries from all around the world. 
The search for alternative methods has been 
led by the ANU’s Dr Dan Etherington. 

“The solution came to me at home 
as I was sealing acaravan roof with acaulking 
gun,” Etherington says. “I realised that a 
modified caulking gun would be an ideal 
way of squeezing oil out of grated coconut, 
instead of the 20-tonne bench press I’d been 
using. That would allow island households 
to get oil when they needed it. As a fuel they 
can get about one kilometre to the coconut.” 

Diesel costs the Pacific islands about 
$100 million a year, and using coconut oil 
could save about $20 million. The usual 
method of extracting coconut oil requires 
expensive, high pressure, motorised screw- 
presses. But if the temperature and moisture 
contentof the grated coconut are right (about 
10 to 12%) the oil can be extracted easily. 

—Ecos 
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Rota-loo can ‘service’ family of five 
Following on from the ‘Earth-Friendly Toi- 
let’ features in EG 86, Environment Equip- 
ment Australia have advised that their new 
Mini Rota-loo can now service a family of 
five continuously (not intermittently as be- 
fore). The new Rota-Loos start from $2,245 
including toilet pedestal and seat. 

Environment Equipment Australia 
Director, Colin Martin, also told Earth 
Garden that the book Goodbye to the Flush 
Toilet is somewhat out of date. A more 
informative report was completed by the 
Agricultural Research Council of Norway 
in 1983 for the United Nations. Colin is 
happy to make this report and other techni- 
cal papers available to Earth Garden read- 
ers at a cost of $8 to cover the cost of 
photocopying and postage. You can contact 
Environment Equipment Australia at PO 
Box 611, Mordialloc, 3195, or phone (03) 
587 2447. 


Astonishing achievements 
in world solar car race 

Earth Garden was an associate sponsor of 
the Melbourne/Monash university entry in 
the 1993 World Solar Challenge car race 
from Darwin to Adelaide in November last 
year. ‘SOLution’ came in a creditable 19th 
among an international field of 52, after 
covering 400 km on the first day of the race, 
and maintaining an overall average speed of 
over 40 kmh. To the pleasant surprise of the 
project leaders and students, SOLution didn’t 
suffer any electrical or mechanical failures, 
punctures, etc, for the entire race, except for 
a two minute stop to replace a flat radio 
battery. 

The second-placed Swiss entry, the 
Spirit of Biel/Bienne III, began the race in 
pole position, having achieved a scorching 
130 kmh from standing start in pre-race 


trials. At 8:00 am, the Biel and Honda cars 
set off side-by-side from Darwin, to arrive in 
Adelaide during the morning of their 5th 
day, one day faster than the previous best 
(GM’s Sunraycer in 1987). Honda’s ‘Dream’ 
car often cruised near 100 kmh, averaging 
85 kmh for the 3,000 km, while Biel aver- 
aged 78 kmh — astonishing achievements 
in a marvellous event. Clouds around Alice 
Springs really trapped the SOLution and 
reduced array power to just 6 percent at 
10:30 am, forcing a stop for 20 minutes. 
SOLution, heavy with lead-acid batteries, 
was slowed and overtaken by four com- 
petitors. Lightning was striking in fields all 
around the car and the rain hit Alice over- 
night. 

A willy-willy (mini-tornado) caused 
major dramas for the New Zealand entry 
‘Solar Kiwi’, which was built and run on a 
shoestring budget. The willy-willy picked 
up the car, which was racing full-pelt along 
the Stuart Highway at the time, and hurled it 
three metres in the air and 25 metres off the 
road into the scrub. The car and driver 
escaped relatively unscathed, and the car 
continued on its merry way at 75 kmh. 

Being an associate sponsor of SOL- 
ution was lots of fun for Earth Garden. 
Publisher, Judith (Gray), drove the solar car 
on an Army racetrack near Melbourne in 
pre-race trials to select drivers for the event. 
She belted around the track at more then 60 
kmh and loved it saying, “I wanna solar car,” 
when she emerged from the cockpit. The 
race was a success for SOLution and the 
fledgling electric and solar car industry. A 
new motor appeared in three of the first 
seven cars: low speed electric motors fitted 
inside the wheel hub, operating completely 
without gears. The gearing effect was 
achieved by computer control, resulting ina 
motor with 96 to 97 percent efficiency. 
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The performance of the winning 
entry, which drove from Darwin to Adelaide 
in a race time of 35 hours and 28 minutes, 
left many people asking: “When can I buy a 
solar powered car?” Solar assisted transport 
is a reality. 


Advanced Permaculture Design course 
Experienced permaculture designer, Max O 
Lindegger, of Ecological Solutions Ltd, is 
conducting a week-long advanced 
permaculture design course at the Crystal 
Waters Permaculture Village near 
Conondale in the Sunshine Coast Hinterland 
from 22 to 28 May this year. The aim of the 
Advanced Certificate Course is to increase 
design knowledge and experience, to build 
confidence as a designer, and to work with 
other designers and consultants andexchange 
ideas. Max is one of the most experienced 
designers working in permaculture today. 
For more information, contact Trudi 
Lindegger, Box 59 Crystal Waters, Maleny 
Qld, 4552; phone (074) 944 741 or fax (074) 
944 578. 


Pioneer weekend at Murray River port 
As part of Echuca’s ‘living history’ activi- 
ties, each year the Steam, Horse & Vintage 
Rally is a major event. The ‘Celebration of 
Yesteryear’ on 11 and 12 June includes 
pioneer skills and crafts, bush cooking and 
lots of special activities. More than 12,000 
people and over 500 exhibitors are expected. 
There will be working exhibits, such as 
camp cooking and butter churning, 
blacksmithing, model railway rides, pioneer 
skills, vintage tractor pull, shearing, an art 
and craft market and much much more. 
New exhibitors are welcome, and for in- 
formation and entry forms, contact Kate 
Cuss, PO Box 199, Echuca, 3564; phone or 
fax (054) 826 372. 


The fruits of our home labour 
A surprising number of Australians pursue 
their quest for self-sufficiency and home- 
grown quality, according to an Australian 
Bureau of Statistics survey released recently. 
Tasmanians are the Australians most likely 
to grow their own fruit and vegies, with 
close to half the population being home- 
consumption producers. Forty two percent 
of Victorians have fruit and vegetable patches 
in their backyards, while in New South 
Wales only a quarter of homes bother. On 
average, each backyard in Australia grows 
70 kg of vegetables and 49 kg of fruit a year. 

Tomatoes are the most popular 
homegrown vegetable, (is that because 
commercial ones are so dreadful?) account- 


ing for 18 percent of home garden vegetable 
production, followed by pumpkins (17 per- 
cent), cabbages and Brussels sprouts (11 
percent), lettuce (10 percent) and potatoes 
(six percent). Lemons are the favourite fruit 
tree for the back garden (12 percent). Six 
percent of households keep hens for eggs. 
Country folk are still more likely than city 
dwellers to grow their own food. 


Platypus-Powered hydro course 


Platypus Power will be conducting a three 
day course for people who want to assess the 
micro-hydro power potential of a site, de- 
sign a system and install it. All aspects of 
micro-hydro systems will be covered through 
classroom discussion and most importantly, 
by visiting a variety of installations to see 
what has been done. Classroom discussions 
will cover topics such as: site evaluation 
(measuring head and flow), civil works 
(channel design, pipe sizing including fric- 
tion losses, control valves, air weir design, 
and location), energy audits (to determine 
the system size required) and turbine types 
(head and flow and power output). 

Other topics will include: voltages 
(whether to run 12v, 24v, or 48v systems) 
and power transmission (considering trans- 
mission distance, cable sizing and current 
losses). The course will be conducted on 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday 26 to 28 
March, 1994. The venue is Platypus Power, 
at Bright, in north eastern Victoria, and the 
cost is $110 which includes over the three 
days: course notes, a bus tour of the hydro 
sites, morning and afternoon tea, a barbecue 
dinner on one evening, and lunch. Bright is 
86 km from Albury/Wodonga and accom- 
modation can be booked through Bright 
Accommodation and Travel on (057) 551 
509. For further information contact Platy- 
pus Power at 37 Toorak Road, Bright, 3741; 
{phone(057) 552 383} by 18 March. 


Skin cancer danger to animals 
increases with ozone depletion 
Greenpeace ozone campaigner, Liz Smith, 
recently released a survey which found some 
farmers are noticing a greater incidence of 
skin cancer, eye damage and sunburns 
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amongst commercial livestock. According 
to the CSIRO, this year the ozone hole over 
the Antarctic was found to be the deepest 
ever. The Greenpeace survey found that of 
the 102 livestock farmers surveyed, 18 per- 
cent noted increased rates of stock diseases 
and 14 percent reported increased rates of 
sunburn amongst stock. RSPCA National 
President, Dr Hugh Wirth, said skin cancer 
in pets had significantly increased in the last 
three years. “Solar malignant cancer is as 
common in cats with unpigmented noses 
and ears, Hereford cattle and white bull 
terriers as it is in humans,” he said. 

Smith said the main cause of the 
ozone hole, chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) 
used in air-conditioning and refrigeration, 
will be phased out by 1996 in the developed 
world and in poorer countries by 2006. The 
commercial replacements for CFCs, known 
as hydrochlorofluorocarbons (HCFCs), are 
also significant ozone destroyers, but won't 
be phased out before 2030. By this time 
ozone depletion will have doubled. 

“The Federal Government must take 
urgent action to phase out all ozone deplet- 
ing substances: not just chlorofluorocarbons 
or CFCs.” A very high pr@portion of Aus- 
tralian respondents in the survey approved 
of eliminating ozone depleting substances 
in three years (89 percent said yes, 7 percent 
said no and 4 percent did not know). 


Victorian Open Farms scheme 
Until April 17 over 20 farmers around Vic- 
toria will welcome visitors onto their prop- 
erties on Sundays to sample life on the land. 
The Open Farms scheme provides a cross 
section of agricultural pursuits from 
Herefords to herbs, cheese to emus and 
organic produce. 

Properties have been ‘clustered’ into 
commodity groups and tours are hosted by 
the farmers themselves. Produce will be on 
sale and light refreshments are also offered. 
Cluster tickets are $15 for a family; $8 a 
family for an individual farm or $3 a person 
for a single farm visit. Around Leongatha 
visitors can wander around a dairy farm 
converted into a prosperous deer property, 
see Hereford breeding combined with herb 
production, explore emus plus sample wine. 

Organics is the theme in the central 
highlands, where the farms are certified 
organic and bear fruit, vegetables, berries, 
grain and animal products for the local, 
domestic and export markets. Farms near 
the Otway Ranges include pastoral, 
agroforestry, dairy, deer and ostrich pur- 
suits. The Seymour cluster offers alpaca, 
emus, goats, sheep, yabbies and horses, while 
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stops on the Gippsland gourmet deli trail 
include venison and Hillcrest Dairy — home 
of the famous Gippsland Blue. The Open 
Farms guidebook sells for $4.95 from ABC 
Shops or the VFF at 24 Collins Street, 
Melbourne, 3000. Guide books include 
maps, dates and tour times and can be mailed 
at a cost of $6.50. 


Most Australians worried 
about food pesticides 


About 71 percent of Australians believe 
imported foods contain higher levels of ad- 
ditives and pesticides than Australian-pro- 
duced food, according to a national nutrition 
survey by the CSIRO, and 90 percent said 
they bought food labelled ‘ Australian-made’ 
wherever possible. Many Australian shop- 
pers are more concerned about the country 
of origin of foodstuffs than their taste or 
price. About half of those surveyed said that 
the country of origin of a food was a bigger 
influence on choice than its taste or price. 
Strangely, the survey did not ask consumers 
if they were concerned about the pesticide 
levels in Australian-produced food — only 
the levels in imported food. 


Earth Garden at Tasmanian Agfest 
Tasmania’s largest agricultural field days, 
Agfest, will be held again this year on the 
site at Oaks Rd, Carrick, near Launceston, 
on 5, 6 and 7 May. Agfest’s theme this year 
is Landcare, and developing sustainable land 
management practices. Earth Garden will 
be sharing a large marquee with the energetic 
Mark the Spark, and all-round Earth Gar- 
dener, Andrew, from the Earthworm Farm, 
south of Hobart. Drop in for a chat if you’re 
near northern Tasmania — we’ I have lots of 
Earth Gardens, books and goodies there. 
Andrew will have earthworms and worm 
farms for sale and Mark will have his eye- 
catching energy display to fascinate anyone 
interested in renewable energy options. 


Win a Seed Saver’s Handbook 
Michel Fanton, co-founder of the Seed Sav- 
ers Network with his wife Jude, recently 
wrote to Earth Garden enclosing a copy of 
the enormously successful Seed Savers’ 
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Handbook. This beautiful book (reviewed 
in EG 84) has been reprinted three times and 
Michel suggested we offer a copy of the 
book to Earth Garden readers. Earth Gar- 
den and the Seed Savers Network will award 
a copy of the book to the best letter from a 
reader about a hand-me-down seed. Maybe 
granny’s favourite pumpkin seeds have been 
grown in your family and handed on for 
many years. If so write and tell us by 28 
April and you might be the lucky one to win 
the book. If you don’t have such a tale up 
your sleeve, you can always buy the book 
from Earth Garden (see page 96 to order). 
You can join the Seed Savers’ Network to 
support their crucial work by sending $20 
for a one year subscription to SSN, PO Box 
975, Byron Bay, NSW, 2481. 


NSW Solar Open Days 

On Sunday 27 March nine homes through- 
out New South Wales, which use solar/wind 
power for electricity requirements, will be 
open to the public. Unlike Earth Garden 
readers, the general public is not aware that 
thousands of Australians live in solar- 
powered homes, so the open days aim to 
show the public that solar power is not 
something of the future but of the present. 
All the houses have had their systems in- 
stalled by members of the Solar Energy 
Industry Association of Australia, and the 
system designers and installers will be on 
site on 27 March to answer questions. The 
houses are at the following locations: Bega, 
Burra and Wamboin (near Queanbeyan/ 
Canberra), Jamberoo (near Wollongong), 
Wentworth Falls in the Blue Mountains, 
Ballimore (near Dubbo), Dungog (near 
Newcastle), Moreton (near Coffs Harbour) 
and Doon Doon near Murwillumbah. The 
Murwillumbah installation was by Essex 
Electrics, a company specialising in re- 
newable energy system installations in 
northern new South Wales. For specific site 
details or more information phone 1800 
656661 (free call). 


Rainbow Festival in Carlton Gardens 
Rainbow Festivals help people explore health 
and spiritual alternatives. The organisers 
are now expanding the focus to place greater 
emphasis on environmental alternatives. 
Earth Garden will have a stall at the Mel- 
bourne Rainbow Festival in the Carlton 
Gardens on 26 and 27 March. The Gardens 
are in Nicholson Street, just north of the 
Exhibition Buildings. Admission price is $2 
for a fascinating selection of natural health 
care, environmental and spiritual displays, 
products, workshops and demonstrations. 


Throw off your eiderdowns, 
sleepers told 

Warm as toast, you drift off the sleep but 
next morning you’re dead tired. A Sydney 
dermatologist recently blamed the soaring 
popularity of the eiderdown (doona or duvet) 
for the dazed state of many Sydney residents. 
Dr Hugh Molloy said overheating caused by 
eiderdowns disrupted the essential rapid eye 
movement, or dreaming, sleep. His research 
at Oxford University found that being too 
warm in bed interferes with brainwave pat- 
terns, disrupts REM sleep and triggers skin 
disorders. Dr Molloy said eiderdowns were 
only suitable at temperatures below 5° C. 

“The average bedroom in winter in 
Sydney, with the windows open, rarely gets 
down below 12° C. Nobody ever needs a 
Doona. Two blankets in the winter, made 
from cotton or wool are quite adequate.” In 
summer a sheet was sufficient. Dr Molloy 
said the average eiderdown was equal to six 
blankets. He said the ideal sleeping tem- 
perature ranged from 29° to 30° C and could 
be maintained with pyjamas, cotton sheets 
and a single wool blanket. 

“We found people with a Doona on 
top average about 33 degrees.” Dr Molloy 
said people became “addicted” to heat. As 
the brain’s ‘thermostat’ became confused 
by the extra warmth at night, people started 
to feel cold and sought more bedding. 

—Sydney Morning Herald 


QLD Good Life '94 Festival looks at future 
The four day Good Life ’94 Festival, de- 
scribed as “a celebration of natural living 
and environmental solutions”, will take place 
from 24 to 27 March in the Samford Valley 
some 18 kilometres north-west of Brisbane. 

“The objective is to present the 
widest living alternatives, and renewable 
technologies of solar, wind and water will 
feature. There will also be a wide selection 
of optional four day seminars, lectures, 
workshops and sundry presentations,” said 
festival promoter, Diane Rae. Good Life 
"94 will cater for campers on-site and pro- 
vides for alfresco wining and dining to music 
in the evenings (the festival features 24 
hours of music). There will be permaculture, 
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composting, folk remedies, city farms and 
co-housing. Small farm and livestock man- 
agement, and house building techniques will 
beexplained, as will food preserving and the 
processes of organic wines. 

“There’ll be earth houses, burés, 
tipis and igloos on show, music discussions 
and much much more,” says Diane Rae. 
Earth Garden will have a marquee set up for 
the four days (and possibly a tipi) so come 
along for a chat or to pick up that missing 
back copy of EG. A four day family pass 
costs $42, a family day pass $12, or adults 
are $5 per day. For more information ring 
Diane on (07) 367 0717. 


Organic growing course at Christchurch 
Christchurch Polytechnic in New Zealand 
has launched a new full-time, one year cer- 
tificate course in organic growing. Soaring 
Northern Hemisphere demand for New Zea- 
land organically grown produce means the 
course will encourage a pool of well trained, 
self-employed organic growers. More than 
100 former Polytechnic students hold or- 
ganic growing qualifications from previous 
shorter courses. The Polytechnic’s initiative 
has support from food giant, Watties, and 
the Biodynamic Association. The Polytech- 
nic also has a large block of land which has 
already been officially registered as a Bio- 
Gro property. The new course will cover the 
basics such as the principles of organic 
growing, plant propagation, machinery and 
tools, plant science and organic livestock 
husbandry. A 50/50 balance between theo- 
retical and practical work is set with field 
trips an essential part of the program. Six 
weeks of work experience are planned as 
well as two 2-week blocks with certified 
South Island organic growers. For infor- 
mation contact Christchurch Polytechnic, 
PO Box 22-095, Christchurch, New Zealand; 
phone (03) 379 8150. —Soil & Health 


Down to earth and back to basics 
St Joseph’s School, Gilgandra, NSW, is 
presenting the inaugural ‘Windmill Ren- 
dezvous’, adown to earth and back to basics 
weekend, on 11 &12 June at Coo-ee Me- 
morial Park, Newell Highway (Dubbo 
Road), Gilgandra. The weekend will inform 
people about ‘back to basics’ and ‘down to 
earth’ principles and practical solutions. 
There will be several camps depicting eras 
throughout the past two centuries, and envi- 
ronment and self-sufficiency stalls offering 
ideas and products. For information contact 
the Co-ordinator, PO Box 37, Gilgandra, 
2827; phone: (068) 471147 (BH) or (068) 
471276 (AH). 


Willing Workers On Organic 

Farms - New Zealand 
New Zealanders can join WWOOF to gain 
experience on organic and alternative farms 
throughout Aotearoa by writing to Jane and 
Andrew Strange at PO Box 10-037 
Palmerston North, New Zealand. Telephone 
(06) 355 3555. 


Moe's Good Earth Festival 
The Good Earth Festival is being held on 23 
and 24 April at the Old Gippstown pioneer 
township in Moe, 90 minutes along the 
Princes Highway from Melbourne. The 
festival is organised by the Moe and Narracan 
Skillshare, in conjunction with Old 
Gippstown. The festival will feature pioneer 
and alternative products and displays, and 
Earth Garden will be running a stall. For 
more information contact Old Gippstown 
on (051) 27 3082; otherwise — see ya there! 


Wind farm to boost power 

A barren ridge near Black Springs in central 
western NSW could become the site for a 
battery of wind-driven turbine generators. 
The CSIRO, Pacific Power and Southern 
Mitchell Electricity have teamed up to look 
into the feasibility of the scheme, which 
could eventually supply power to the timber 
town of Oberon. A tower carrying wind 
speed monitoring equipment will be built on 
the 1,150-metre long ridge. Ifthe wind farm 
went ahead, the CSIRO said it would require 
30 high towers with three-bladed propellers 
to supply Oberon’s needs. The power would 
be fed into existing high-voltage lines. Dr 
Peter Coppin of the CSIRO, said he was 
impressed with the proposed site, which was 
owned by the Ventura Pastoral Company, of 
Griffith. 

—Sydney Sun Herald 


Big Bertha has chewed her last cud 
Big Bertha, believed to be the world’s oldest 
and most fertile cow, has died three months 
short of her 50th birthday, the London Daily 
Telegraph, has reported. Big Bertha, a 
Dremon, one of Ireland’s oldest breeds, was 
born on 17 March (St Patrick’s Day) 1944. 
According to the Guinness Book of Records 
she was the world’s oldest cow and, with 39 
calves, the most prolific breeder. 

Cows have alifeexpectancy of about 
20 years. Big Bertha was a celebrity, ap- 
pearing at shows and raising more than 
60,000 pounds ($A 132,000) for cancer re- 
search. 

During the occasional stop at a pub 
after the shows, she would often be given a 
drop of whiskey or Guinness. She won't be 


forgotten: she has a daughter of 35 still 
going strong. 

T'S THE 4TH LEAF oF 
THE SHAMROCK THAT 


Earth Garden at Melbourne 
Environment festival in March 
Victorians can feast on sustainable living 
displays, environmental demonstrations, and 
alternative technologies and strategies on 26 
and 27 March this year at Envirofest '94. 
The festival will be staged at the 6,000 hec- 
tare urban parkland, Westerfolds Park, in 
Templestowe (Melways reference 33 F1 — 
enter from Fitzsimons Lane). Earth Garden 
will conduct a stall, so come along for achat 

and the chance to learn heaps! 

Envirofest will focus on technolo- 
gies, strategies and entertainment for pre- 
serving and enjoying our environment. It 
will feature sustainable smallholdings, 
composting and earthworms, alternative 
energy, Green business and jobs plus Aus- 
tralia's most successful solar car, and the 
entertainment will include jugglers and hay 
rides, bush dances and boomerang throw- 
ing, an arts and craft market and much more. 

“Alternative energy is one of the 
main themes of Envirofest, and Rod Muller 
from Strath Steam will be demonstrating his 
steam engines for home power throughout 
the festival,” Envirofest co-organiser, Robin 
Jolley, told Earth Garden recently. For more 
details ring Garden Leaders on (03) 5328611. 


Midnight Oil and the midday sun 
Greenpeace Australia and rock band, Mid- 
night Oil, recently launched the ‘alternative 
NRG’ album: the world’s first to be recorded 
entirely with solar energy. The Greenpeace 
‘NRG’ album is a collection of 16 live tracks 
recorded and mixed using a specially de- 
signed solar generator. 

Artists contributing to the album 
include Midnight Oil, Yothu Yindi, Sound 
Garden and Sonic Youth, During the launch 
on 15 February Midnight Oil played a 20 
minute acoustic set powered with a solar set- 
up kindly lent by BP Solar. The album is 
now available in record shops, and proceeds 
from the album’s sales will benefit 
Greenpeace environmental projects. 
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Bundagen — a fair 
© camping place 


Earth Garden’s regular look at 
community living around Australia 
and New Zealand takes us on a 
visit to Bundagen, an established 
settlement on New South Wales’ 
northern coast, where Jenny 
Ledgar has lived for nine years. 


by Jenny Ledgar 
Repton, New South Wales. 


T IS nearly 13 years since a development 

company from Japan failed in its bid to buy two 

adjoining farms at Bundagaree Headland on | 
the north coast of New South Wales. The headland 
lies in the country of the Gumbaingeri people. Their | 
name for the area was Bemdagem, meaning an area | 
where there is a fair camping place. 

Local environmentalists held the first option 
to buy the two farms. They established a company | 
called Bundagen Pty Ltd and asked for loans of 
$3,000 to help secure the land. After many months 
of dreaming and planning, of meeting and lobbying, 


A view of the beach from the headland at Bundagen. 


it was time to celebrate. The properties were paid for in cash approximately 150 people. There are ten ‘village’ areas and 
and later a neighbouring farm was added to the new compa- each has developed its own distinctive character — in some 
ny’s holdings. The company became a Rural Co-operative, you find expanded houses with communal kitchens, while 
and the $3,000 loans were converted to others feature more separate, private dwellings. 


One village is strictly vegetarian and another has 
been settled by predominantly South American, 
Spanish-speaking folk. 

In the village areas most households are serv- 
iced by solar power, rainwater tanks and also have 
dam water on tap. The community recently received 
a grant under New South Wales’ RAPAS (Remote 
Area Power Assistance Scheme) and now has a 
couple of banks of tracking solar panels that deliver 
240-volts to the main community buildings. 


shares. 

The land consists of 640 acres. 
Two thirds is forest, the rest is cleared 
and leads down to a beautiful headland 
and about a kilometre of ocean beach. 


Guiding principles 

The three guiding principles ac- 
cepted by the community are social har- 
mony, environmental responsibility and 
economic independence. The land is - 
revered as a sanctuary, so cats, dogs and 
firearms have been strictly excluded. Residents must pay regular levies. These 

Over the years our population has $ provide funds for maintaining the main access 
grown and Bundagen is now home for Jenny — drawn to e A roads and have also made it possible for us to install 


Levies 
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5,000-gallon tanks for each village. Water is pumped to 
these tanks from the main dam. However, as households 
have become more established with bathrooms and gardens 
they have had a severe impact on our water resources, so the 
past few years have seen many meeting hours spent investi- 
gating the options for increasing water storage. 

The time of year when the dams are at their lowest 
coincides with the bushfire season. At this time the tractor 
and mowers are kept busy slashing and tidying up overgrown 
areas and water restrictions are introduced. Some residents 
have now been trained by the local bushfire brigade and each 
year the community buys more equipment and becomes 
better prepared for fire. 


Meetings 

Bundagen is a large community and our fortnightly 
meetings often have 30 shareholders present. With such a 
large group few proposals are passed without at least half a 
dozen objectors, who have to be heard, and a number of 
alternative ideas being raised for discussion. Meetings can 
be frustrating and the group of 15 co-ordinators changes 
regularly. 


A ‘village’ setting 
at Bundagen — 
each creates its 

own park-like 
atmosphere, but 
the cleared areas 
also make good 
safety sense with 
respect to 
bushfire. 


Bundagen is a microcosm of the macrocosm — all 
the usual problems of society are represented here on a small 
scale and we gather regularly to try to solve them. We work 
with a system of modified consensus — if fewer than ten 
percent object the proposal will be passed, more than ten 
percent objection could see the proposal deferred. An urgent 
proposal is voted on with a two thirds’ majority needed to 
pass it. There have been suggestions that ad®pting a more 
hierarchical system would streamline our decision-making 
process. This has never been the way here and people 
continue to accept the lengthy discussions and marathon 
meetings. In fact, when each person’s viewpoint is heard 
and considered and when a proposal has been worked over 
and over and amended and finally passed, there is a real 
sense of achievement in the group. 

Itis impossible to describe a typical Bundagen mem- 
ber because so many different backgrounds, nationalities, 
and life and work experiences are represented here. What is 
shared is a love for this beautiful piece of land and a 
commitment to the original guiding principles. The size of 
the community may sometimes seem to be a problem but I 
believe that a larger group is often more able to absorb the 


Jenny's kitchen and lounge at Bundagen .. . 


...and her studio and guest room. 
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regular problems and accept the few ‘eccen- 
tric’ people who could be the downfall of a 
smaller group. 


Social life 

A weekly café held at the community 
house provides a happy and friendly atmos- 
phere for residents and visitors to meet and 
catch up on news. And the beach makes an 
idyllic setting for meeting informally, un- 
winding and renewing the spirit. Low tide 
exposes many rock pools around the head- 
land providing a magic playground for the 
younger children. 

Bundagen people love a party and the shar- 
ing of birthdays or the magnificent splendour of 
another full moon will bring groups together to play 
music and dance or to circle a campfire and chant 
together. 

Cabarets are a highlight of our social life. 
Little girls in their tights and make-up creep shyly 
out, but with the music they become stars of the 


stage and are proudly cheered and applauded by i ou 


their greater family. Comedians ‘take the micky’ 

out of us all and musicians play all sorts of instruments, 
while mouth-watering homemade foods and cakes and fresh 
coffee and chai are served from the kitchen. 

The Bundagen Arts Group organises an Arts Café 
once or twice a year and there is often much surprise and 
always pride in the quality and quantity of work displayed. 
Groups also meet regularly to play volleyball and soccer, 
and for yoga and tai chi and dance classes. There are 
occasional permaculture workshops and local environment 
groups from outside often use Bundagen for their confer- 
ences. We also have a shop that opens once a week and 
stocks basic produce. 


Shared responsibility 
A share in Bundagen guarantees a voice in decision 
making and access to the land only. All other decisions, such 


SLOW COMBUSTION = =z 
+ STOVES AND HEATERS 4 nhs 
FULLY RECONDITIONED 

@Everhot @Rayburn @Wellstood 


SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE. 
- Aga wood conversion Kits - 

Other brands also available. Prices from $600 to $1,800. 
Spare parts for all makes of stoves. Check out our flue kit 
prices. TRADE-INS WELCOME. Freight to and from 
anywhere in Australia. Contact: SCANDIA, | 


1 Melbourne Crescent, Seymour, 3660. Ph:(057) 922 388. 
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solar panels installed under the RAPAS scheme. 


as where and what you may build, are made by village and 
community meetings. As there is no freehold title held by 
individuals, members share responsibility for all the land 
and not just the patch on which they happen to live. 

A member can sell his or her house to another 
shareholder who is approved by the village concerned. This 
gives people the opportunity to move from one village to 
another and also means, for instance, that separating couples 
can establish their own homes and remain at Bundagen. 


No cars 

The villages are set in park-like clearings. Car access 
inside settlement areas is restricted. Cars are left parked at 
the edge of villages and wheelbarrows are used to carry 
shopping and such like along the paths that are run between 
the houses, gardens and orchards. This keeps play areas safe 
for small children. 

Sunday is a noise-free day at Bundagen — all the 
mowers and chainsaws and other electric tools have a rest 
while their owners relax on the beach! 

Bundagen’s population is fairly stable now — the 
trickle of withdrawing members is always replaced by new 
residents. 

During the past nine years I have sometimes ques- 
tioned my reasons for living here. I have tried life in the 
“outside world’ for periods of up to three months, but I am 
always drawn back here. 

Living on a big community for so many years has 
allowed me to build a network of ‘friends for life’ and it is 
this sense of stability and belonging that holds me to this ‘fair 
camping place’, through the bad times and the good. 


A blaze! Don’t be blasé 


by Greg Simmons 
Trentham, Victoria. 


E SHOULD all know that fire thrives, rages, and 

destroys when it has plenty of oxygen and food. 

But do we all believe it? An experience during the 
bushfires that swept through New South Wales recently sug- 
gested that some might not. 

I helped at a fire that was eating through the gullies and 
forest on a community not far from my own place in northern 
New South Wales. The fire wasn’t really threatening any 
dwellings. There were plenty of trained firefighters and volun- 
teers and sufficient fire trucks and spray backpacks. Orders 
were that the fire was to be allowed to burn and be ‘contained’ 
only where necessary and possible. The priority was ‘evacua- 
tion’. The scene then became unsettled. 

The property, a couple of hundred acres, is a beautiful 
area, with dwellings nestling among the sometimes dense bush 
and gullies. Idyllic, yes; 
dangerous, well... 

Evacuation? How 
many people are here and 
where do they live? 

The only people who 
knew were the residents 
helping at the scene, so the 
‘evacuation’ relied on word | 
of mouth and volunteers | 
moving through the threat- — 
ened areas to find as many 
dwellings and occupants as they could — not my idea, nor 
others’, of aconfident operation. Fortunately the fire wasn’t too 
aggressive and the wind was fairly stable. (Even so, on another 
front of the same fire a group of firefighters were powerless to 
stop the fire from sweeping up a bank and leaping a wide section 
of road to ignite the bush behind them). 

Iunderstand and respect people’s desire for privacy, but 
things would have been a whole lot easier and safer for everyone 
if there had been a plan of the community layout that the fire 
chief, or any one else, could have used. Also missing was a ‘co- 
ordinator’, one resident (or deputy) responsible for organising 
or helping the people who were there to save lives and houses. 

Anyway, the fire burned on and the wind started to play 
around. Suddenly (a common word at a fire scene), dwellings 
were threatened. Quick work and deft back-burning by the 
experts relieved some of the pressure. It became mine and a 
friend’s task, equipped with spray backpacks, to help a couple 
protect their house from the approaching flames. This was 
made easier because the owners had maintained a healthy 
cleared area around their house. So, once we had taken the sting 
out of the threatening front, we patrolled the surrounds elimi- 
nating spot fires started from air-borne cinders. 

Farther down the gully, the situation was quite different 
— three fire trucks and accompanying firefighters were doing 


The fire bunker in Jenny’s village. 


their best to keep a couple of dwellings safe from the ferocious 
fire that was gorging itself on the forest litter and bush that lived 
close to the houses. If the fire had got into the tops of the trees, 
it would have been ‘goodbye’ to those houses — and who 
knows what (or who) else. Once again the ability, courage and 
fortitude of the firefighters came to the front. After many hours 
the immediate danger to life and property eased — we went 
home, tired, black faced, coughing and safe. 

A few days later I called in to see Jenny Ledgar at 
Bundagen (see previous story). 

I parked the Kombi, immediately impressed by the 
fully-operational fire truck parked behind. I quizzed Jenny 
about Bundagen’s bushfire set-up. 

Each ‘village’ has its own Fire Liaison Representative 
and a deputy, and the community has produced a comprehen- 
sive handbook of recommendations in case of a fire. Some 
residents are properly trained and each village is required to 
maintain a cleared area of at least 20 metres between buildings 
and the bush. A ten-metre 
strip into the surrounding 
forest has to be cleared of 
flammable ,ndergrowth 
and litter. Equipment on 
Bundagen includes two 
water tankers, the fire truck 
and CB radios and spray 
backpacks for each vehi- 
cle. Each village has a fire 
bunker and a firefighting 
pump to access the high 
pressure water from the village tanks and dams. 

I was at Bundagen during a period of total fire ban. It 
was hot, dry and windy. The smell of burning bush was still 
hanging in the air. After what I’d seen, I felt comfortable with 
the community’s attitude toward the seriousness and devastat- 
ing power of bushfire. 

And Bundagen is still a beautiful place to be. 
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Planting fruit trees 


This article is aimed at helping you to improve your success rate when planting fruit 
trees. It’s been adapted by Sandra Clayton from her book The Reverse Garbage 
Garden (published by Hyland House and featured in Earth Garden Reviews, EG 86). 


by Sandra Clayton 


Foster, Victoria. 


too variable for it to be worthwhile. Most are 
propagated either vegetatively or by a combination 
of seed and vegetative means. 

The most common method is for seedlings to be 
grown as rootstock (seed) and for a good fruiting variety to 
be grafted or budded on to it (vegetative). Few fruit trees 
take well from cuttings. Aerial layering is one way to 
propagate fruit trees vegetatively. 

Grafted named varieties can be bought from local 
nurseries or by mail order. Deciduous trees are planted in 
winter when dormant and need to get into the ground as soon 
as possible. If planting is delayed, heel the trees in. This 
means digging a narrow trench, putting the tree roots in and 
covering them with damp sand or soil. Alternatively, the 
roots can be covered with soil above ground. Roots must not 


| 1 EW fruit trees are propagated by seed. Seedlings are 


‘Dig ahale large 
enough bo accommodate 
the root system. 


e Tie the tree to a stake 
Using wide, soft 
material, Like strips 
of old. stockings. 


° Place the tree on a mound 
of soil or Zravel , and spread 
the roots out evenly in the hole, 


A l G ; berets 
e Leave a shallow aa 


depression to cath 
the YAN . 


© Dont allow mulch to 
touch the tree trunk. 
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Planting Fruit Trees 


dry out. When trees are being planted, cover the roots with 
a moist hessian bag. 

Evergreen trees, like citrus, are best planted in autumn 
or spring. 

The planting hole has to be large enough to take the 
whole root system, so dig it at least a metre by a metre and 
maybe half a metre deep. If the drainage of your soil is poor, 
plant trees into raised beds or put stones or tiles in the bottom 
of the hole. 


Trim damaged roots 

Trim off damaged roots, then spread the roots out in 
the hole. Put ina stake or two and fill in the hole. Water the 
soil and tamp it down firmly with your feet. Make sure the 
graft is above ground (it is a lumpy bit on the trunk). Leave 
a slight depression around the tree to catch rain and tie the 
tree to the stake(s). 

All fruit trees need to be mulched. Grass, hay, leaves, 
seaweed, stones and weeds are all good. Materials toorough 


“Tim off Doken , dead or 
excessively long roots, and 
keep the roots moist b 
Wrapping them in wet bags. 


ES Tut a stake in at planting. 
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Planting On A Dlope 


touse in garden beds, like bracken and slabs of bark, are fine. 
Include animal bedding and manure. Don’t let mulch touch 
the trunk. Lime, urine and wood ashes are also good. 
Fruit trees must be protected from animals. They are 
attractive to cattle, goats, horses, possums, rabbits and 
wallabies. Some animals improve the trees if given limited 
access. Poultry reduce pest infestations by cleaning up 
fallen fruit, although hens scratch up the mulch (stone mulch 
stops this). Ducks eat lots of insects in the grass. 
Possums, rabbits and wallabies can totally destroy 
fruit trees, so fence appropriately. Each tree can be indi- 
vidually fenced or the whole area fenced as a unit. Tyres 


ing deciduous trees 
Uea decid : unner 


Using deciduous treg 
shade ‘Winter 


Plant ke i Use good soil, 
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| lanting in foorly—Drai iL 
around young trees protect them from rabbits. Stack two 
tyres up around the tree. Herbs and small fruit can be planted 
inside protective fencing around trees. Blood and bone or 
fresh blood can be tried as a rabbit and wallaby repellant. 

If your garden space is limited, try planting dwarf 
varieties and remember that close planting will dwarf all 
trees to some extent. 

Fruit trees can be interplanted with bushes, herbs, 
shrubs, small fruit, vegetables and vines. Mixed plantings 
provide good returns and tend to confuse insect pests while 
harbouring a wide variety of beneficial species. 
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Cooking with the sun 


Marian McCain first discovered the joy of cooking with a solar powered 
oven made from cardboard boxes a few years ago in America. Now back 
in Australia, she is still basking in the pleasure of the 


cheap, easy to build appliance. 


by Marian McCain 


Cassilis, Victoria. 


while my partner, Don, and I were living in the USA. 

The cookers were made simply and cheaply from 
cardboard boxes, aluminium foil and newspaper, anda sheet 
of glass. The design, we read, had been perfected by two 
women from Tempe, Arizona, and was being promoted in 
Third World countries as a simple and effective solution to 
firewood shortage. 

At that time we were preparing for an eight-month 
overland trip back to Australia (eastbound), and the first leg 
of that was a camping trip through the desert areas of the 
south-west of America. It seemed like a perfect opportunity 
to try solar cooking, so I got some boxes from the local 
drugstore and set to work. The cooker was really easy to 
make, and took only a few hours. 

When we came to pack up the car, there was a minor 
crisis, as Don was convinced we could not fit everything in. 

“Something will have to go,” he insisted, “And it will 
have to be that cooker —it takes up far too much room!” 

Fortunately I am a fast talker, so I was able to 
convince him that, since the interior of the oven was packed 
tightly with things like sweaters and socks, it took up only as 
much room as its cardboards walls. 

He relented, and we set off. 


I FIRST read about solar box cookers in October 1988, 


First meal 

Our first solar meal was going to be buckwheat pasta 
and vegetables. I removed the sweaters and socks and set the 
casserole dish in the oven, adjusted the lid and set off with 
Don for a long bush walk in the attractive state park we had 
arrived at the previous night. 

When we got back, the meal was cooked, but the 
pasta had vanished totally. Our first meal: vegie soup. Our 
first lesson: pasta cooks very quickly in the sun! 

We made many wonderful meals in that solar oven. 
Eventually it was time to sell the car and scale down to 
backpacks for the journey eastwards through Europe and 
Asia, so we donated the oven to a friend, who I think is still 
using it. 

In 1990 we bought our long-dreamed-of bush block 
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in Gippsland in Victoria, but it was not until last summer that 
my thoughts turned again to solar cooking. Busily planting 
trees, and resenting the time away from the garden that meal 
preparation was costing us, I remembered how simple it was 
to cook with the sun. So along came Solar Box Oven Mark 
Two — a ‘spiffier’ one, complete with adhesive vinyl 
covering with dinosaur patterns on the outside. This little 
appliance is no dinosaur, though, for how could anything as 
efficient, reliable, useful, and totally free of running costs 
ever become obsolete? 

For more than half of the year, on any reasonably 
sunny day, I can put food in the oven soon after breakfast and 
it will be cooked by lunchtime. Different things need 
different cooking times of course, and I am stillexperimenting. 
Sun tea, using black tea, herbal tea or my favourite, kukicha, 
comes out full of flavour and piping hot, so I always have a 
jar of that in there as well. And, if there is room, I leave apan 
of water in there so that the washing-up can be done in hot 
water when the meal is over, without the need to light the 
stove. 

Our solar shower bags lie on the ground next to the 
cooker, sheltered from the breeze by a large log. As I am 
working in the garden, I often glance over there, and reflect, 
with a feeling of pure pleasure and satisfaction, on the 
wonder and simplicity of the cooker. It feels so good, 
somehow, in a way that is hard to explain. For me, there is 
something so special and different about the feel of sun- 
warmed water and sun-cooked food. It seems to bring alive 
in me the impulse to say some kind of grace, some words of 


thank you to that great fire in the sky, to which we all owe our 
being. 


How to build and use a solar box cooker 
These instructions will make a solar box which cooks 

22 to 33 kg (ten to 15 Ib) of food on sunny days. Larger, 

deeper cookers will cook more food and hold larger pots. 
A solar box cooker has 

* a large inner box covered with aluminium foil on both 

sides. 

* a larger outer box foiled on the inside only. 

e insulation between boxes. 

* toppers to seal the space between boxes. 

e a tight-fitting lid with a glass window to let in sunlight and 

hold heat inside. As part of the lid a shiny flap, a reflector, 

is propped up to bounce more sunlight into the box. When 

not in use it closes to cover and protect.the glass. 

* a prop to hold up reflector. 

« a black metal tray inside the box at the bottom, to absorb 

heat from sunlight. 

e dark covered pots which heat and cook the food. 


Materials 

Materials used for the inner box and insulation must 
withstand high temperatures, be non-toxic, and not conduct 
heat readily (as metal does). 

I recommend two corrugated cardboard boxes about 
50 cm by 60 cm by 20 cm deep and 60 cm by 70 cm by 25 
cm (or cardboard to make them). Size is important. Boxes 
smaller than this will only cook small amounts of food, 
because they won't get enough solar energy. You'll need 
several extra pieces of cardboard too, for odds 
and ends. If you don’t have cardboard big 
enough, you can overlap and glue together 
smaller pieces. 

You also need 
e aglass pane slightly larger than the 
inner box. 
e half a litre of water-based white 
glue or carpenter’s glue. 
e about 23 metres of aluminium foil 
30 cm wide. 
e insulation — crumpled newspaper or clean, dry straw or 
such like. It must withstand high temperatures. Don’t use 
polystrene foam or plastic because they melt. 
* a prop for the reflector and some string or cord. 
e silicone caulk or papier maché. 


Lmg bopper (x2) 


The inner box 

Glue the aluminium foil to the inside and outside of 
the inner box (shiny side out). It may help to flatten a ready- 
made box, if that is what you are using. The box can be 
reformed using masking tape or glue. A clean paint brush or 
roller helps spread the glue thinly. Overlap the edges of foil 
slightly and work out air bubbles. Wrinkles won’t hurt. 


The outer box 

You need to glue foil only to the inside of the outer 
box. There needs to be about a 60 mm space between all four 
sides of the two boxes, and 25 mm between bottoms. The 
outer box can be of material other than cardboard, such as 
wood. 


Supports and insulation 

Make eight supports about 25 mm high to sit in the 
bottom of the outer box. Pack the rest of the bottom with 
insulation material. Then, place the inner box on the sup- 
ports so that there is 60 mm space between the two boxes on 
each side. 


One way to insulate the gap between the boxes is to 
make cardboard insulators covered in foil. The bottom of 
each insulator piece is set against the outside box, and the top 
against the inner, the spaces are then filled with crumpled 
newspaper or other clean, dry materials such as wool or 
straw. A well-insulated cooker should not feel hot on the 
outside, except for the glass. 

When all insulation is in, you must seal the top space 
between the two boxes with four cardboard toppers, which 
are foiled on both sides to just outside the fold. 


The four toppers fold to cover both the inside of the 
inner box and the outside of the outer box. If you tie the 
toppers at the four outside corners of the cooker you will be 
able to take your cooker apart again for demonstrating to 
others. If you plan to use your cooker only for cooking, the 
toppers can be glued in permanently. 


The lid and reflector 

Youcan make the lid and reflector from cardboard — 
make sure it provides a snug seal. Once the lid is made, cut 
three sides of an opening to frame the glass. Fold back the 
flap created and foil its inside surface to make the reflector. 
Put silicone caulk or papier maché around the edge of the 
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lid Liner ~ 


glass on one side, then press the glass onto the inside of the 
lid so that there is a complete seal all around. Spread full- 
strength glue on the cardboard, outside the edge of the glass, 
and press the lid liner into place. Cover with weights until 
the glue is dry. 


The prop 

One end of the prop attaches to the edge of the 
reflector flap and the other to the edge or lid frame. The prop 
holds the reflector flap at an 
angle to reflect more sun- 
shine into the box and must 
be stable, even on windy 
days. In the summer 
when the sun is more 
directly overhead, the 
reflector is less impor- 
tant. The simplest prop is 
a stick with notches at both 
ends that can be tied by cord to one corner of the reflector and 
the side of the lid, or use something like coathanger wire. 

Ihave found that a length of elastic attached to the top 
corner of the reflector flap and then hooked onto a tent peg 
in the ground is a more stable way of keeping the flap open. 
And in blustery weather, I use a bungee strap pegged off in 
the opposite direction to keep the flap in position. 


Black liner tray 
The black thin metal tray on the bottom of the inner 
box catches spills and also draws heat to the cooking pots. A 
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Approximate Power Output HIGH HEAD 24V 
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piece of cardboard covered with aluminium foil painted 
black will work. 

It is important to use dark pots with tight-fitting lids. 
Metal, black enamelware, ceramic, or brown glassware all 
work well. 

The final step, before cooking food for the first time 
in your new solar box cooker, is to let it heat up in the sun for 
several hours while empty to be sure all paint and glue is dry 
and won’t give off fumes. 


Cooking and baking tips 

* Get it on early. Don’t worry about stirring, burning or 
overcooking. The cooker works best when the sun is high in 
the sky. It is hard to overcook foods (except maybe pasta), 
so you don’t have to be around when they are ready to eat. 
Several hours more in the cooker won’t hurt most foods — 


Composting 
Toilet... 


* Converts all household 
organic waste into valuable x 
compost using composting worms 
and other beneficial organisms 


DOWMUS TOILETS 


e Use no water 
e Have a glazed ceramic pedestal 
e Cost about $6 per year to operate 
“ Are easily installed under slab, lowset or highset 
homes. 
* Even compost cardboard boxes, vegetable 
scraps, paper, anything organic 
e Highset units cost $2550 including Sales Tax 
CONTACT ROBYN OR ELLA ON 
FREECALL 1800 814 596 
WRITE TO DOWMUS PTY. LTD. 
P.O. BOX 51, MAPLETON 4560 
RING US FOR A QUOTE FOR YOUR HOUSE 
SAVE WATER IT’S PRECIOUS 


meats just get more 
tender. Foods 
won’t burn, so 
there is no need to 
stir or check on 
them until you are 
ready to eat. Also, 
you can close the 
reflector flap on the 
glass and put a 
blanket over the 
cooker to keep food hot longer. Foods will cook if there is 
at least 15 minutes of sunshine each hour. 

» How much water? The normal amount of water is added 
to dried foods such as beans and rice. No water is added to 
fresh meat, fish, chicken or fresh fruits and vegetables such 
as potatoes, beets, carrots, squash, and apples. They cook in 
their own juices, making them even more full of flavour. 

* How much time will it take to cook? This will vary with 


Easy to cook 
(Two hours) 
white rice 
chicken 


most fresh vegetables 
barley 


the total amount of food and the types of food, the types of 


pots used, and the amount of sunshine available (whether it 
is partly cloudy). 

¢ Where does the box need to be positioned? You do not 
need to move the box to follow the sun unless the day is more 
than half cloudy, the sun is at a lower angle (higher latitudes, 
winter months), you want a hotter temperature — for baking, 


Medium to cook 
(Three hours) 
maize 
brown rice 


fish potatoes 


lentils 
beans (black-eyed) 
cakes apples 
baking bread 


say — or you are 
cooking a large 
quantity of food. 
Just face the cooker 
so that halfway 
through cooking it 
will be directly fac- 
ing the sun. 

* Remember — 
pots inside the 
cooker get hot. Use 
potholders, and when lifting the lid, be careful of hot steam. 
* Don’t leave the cooker out in the rain. Cover it witha 
tarp or move it inside. If your cooker gets wet inside or out, 
let it dry with the lid off. After cooking, wipe any moisture 
off the inside of the glass and/or leave the lid off so the inside 
of the box dries out. You can paint or cover the outside box, 
if it is cardboard, to protect it. 

Cardboard solar box cookers have been known to last 
ten years and more. As long as any holes are sealed and you 
patch torn places in the aluminium foil, your cooker should 
serve you for many years. 


Hard to cook 
(Four to five hours) 
dried beans 
(red, pinto, kidney, black) 
dried split peas 
large meat roasts 


“The instructions and plans for building the solar cooker 
were originally produced by Solar Box Cookers Interna- 
tional, 1823 Eleventh Street, Sacramento, CA 95814 USA. 


Peter Lees 


Architect & Builder 


RMB 4322 Daylesford, Victoria 3461. Phone: (053) 48 7650 


Years of design experience, specific to the owner builder market, 
with many clients in every State and Territory of Australia. 
Comprehensive design and building advice, given to those either 
requiring a one-off consultation, or a full drawing service. 


Interstate clients, not a problem. 


“Revised” Plan Book 


now including coloured Phot 
as well as black and white. 


32 charming designs (some of which have 
already sold over 60 times), of small to 
roomy, energy efficient homes. The revised 
edition, now includes a very popular plan, 
chosen Australia wide, plus over 40 photos, 
sketches and easy to read text, describing 
how these designs offer maximum cost, 
labour and energy savings for the owner 
builder. Homes can be stage-built in either 
Adobe, Pisé, Stone, Brick or light cladding 
construction. $15 Book cost includes 
postage, anywhere in Australia; great 
value. 
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Alternate growing methods 


what are they? 


Andrew Toth examines four growing systems — organic, 
permaculture, biodynamic, and natural growing — which offer 
alternatives for those who are dissatisfied with ‘farm-fresh’ 
produce that’s picked too early and saturated with chemicals. 


by Andrew Toth 
Watagan, New South Wales. 


Organic growing 

The roots of organic growing stretch back thousands 
of years to the simple beginnings of agriculture. As a 
‘movement’, however, organic growing became prominant 
in the 60s as a reaction to petrochemical agriculture, which 
not only depleted the soil but was detrimental to living 
organisms, including the consumer. 

Simply defined, organic growing means growing 
plants without the aid of chemicals. It is not really a system 
— as long as no chemicals are used, any technique that 
works is acceptable. 

While there are hundreds of such workable tech- 
niques, and each grower has favourites, one practice is 
considered essential — composting. This is the vital link in 
the cycle of fertility. 

Not only does composting enable organic growers to 
return to the soil elements that they have taken from it, but 
humus, the end product of the compost heap, helps build the 
kind of soil structure that promotes vigorous, healthy plant 
growth. 

A re- 
lated practice is 
mulching, 
which in- 
creases the 
water-holding € 
capacity of soil 
and checks the 
growth of 
weeds. 

So, or- 
ganic growing ~ 
is not just a matter of ethics or self-fulfilment (although both 
certainly enter into it), it is a matter of expediency. Organi- 
cally grown food is healthier for the body, less destructive to 
the land — and commands a higher price at the supermarket. 
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Permaculture 

Permaculture has £ 
taken the random assortment fA 
of organic growing tech- # 
niques and organised them 
into a tight, highly refined Bi 
system. Developedin 1974 4 w 
by Bill Mollison and David f 
Holmgren, permaculture WW 
(permanent agriculture) is ` 
nowa worldwide movement. € 

In Permaculture — A ; 
Designer's Manual, by Bill 
Mollison, permaculture is defined as: 

“The harmonious integration of landscape and people pro- 
viding their food, energy, shelter, and other material and 
non-material needs in a sustainable way.” 

Whereas organic growing focuses onthe plantand its 

immediate surroundings (soil, water, sun, insects, weeds, 
and so on), permaculture casts its net far wider and includes 
the following technigues. 
e Physical and environmental — the diversion of water, 
water recycling and integration of structures and landscape. 
* Biological — the assembly of beneficial and co-operative 
‘guilds’ of plants and animals. 


When you buy from us you buy the experience 
of 17 years full-time in earth building 


“The good reasons for buying our 
traditional puddled bricks still stand.” 


‘HANDMADE’ — NOT 'PRESSED’ 


How many genuine puddled brick makers are there? 


PHONE (054) 221 808 


e Spatial and configurational — zone, sector, slope, ori- 
entation, and site strategies. 

e Technical — the design of energy-efficient structures. 

e Conservation — recycling and safe storage of food. 

e Administrative — costing and adjusting systems for all 
energy inputs and outputs. 

e Social — co-operative endeavours and pooling of re- 
sources. 

* Design — making harmonious connections between com- 
ponents and sub-systems, and applying information. 

From its ethical base — care of the Earth, care of 
people, and setting limits to population and consumption — 
permaculture looks at ‘nuts and bolts’ activities, namely, 
building, maintaining and inhabiting sustainable systems. 


Biodynamic growing 
“The course will show us how inti- 
mately the interests of agriculture are 
bound, in all directions, with the widest 
spheres of life — all interests of human 
life belong to agriculture.” 
This was how Rudolf Steiner intro- 
duced a course of lectures in 1924 
which served as the starting point 
for the biodynamic movement. 
In the course, attended by 60 
people, Steiner set out a new 
way of thinking about the relationship of the soil to the 
formative forces of the etheric, astral and ego activity of 
Nature. 

He pointed out how the health of the soil depends 
upon connecting Nature again with the cosmic, creative and 
shaping forces. He devised a number of biodynamic prepa- 
rations intended to reanimate the natural forces which, in 
modem agriculture, were waning. 

His series of eight lectures were based on 
anthroposophy, a spiritual science developed by Steiner, a 
former theosophist. He defined anthroposophy as “A path of 
knowledge that strives to lead the spiritual in man to the 
spiritual in the universe.” 


HARD TO BELIEVE! 


AN ORGANIC FERTILISER SUPERMARKET 
YES - WE DO HAVE 
A COMPLETE RANGE OF FERTILISERS, FOR COM- 
MERCIAL GROWERS AND HOME GARDENERS, SOIL 
TESTING SERVICE TOO! ALSO ANIMALNUTRITION 
PRODUCTS, DIPS AND DRENCHES. 
FAST, CHEAP DELIVERY SERVICE. 


CALL LAHUGE ORGANIC SERVICES 
19 BOURKE ST, DUBBO, 2830. 
FREECALL 008-817904 FAX 068-842311 


While this philosophy is the key to the biodynamic 
movement, basic procedures are not ignored. Biodynamic 
methods include composting, hedge-growing and other 
landscaping measures, planting legumes for soil building, 
mulching, companion planting, bird protection, forest tree 
cultivation and many other proven techniques. 

Of particular interest are the biodynamic prepara- 
tions, the manufacture of which is exacting and somewhat 
mystifying. For example, the cow manure used for making 
“500” should be collected while the animals are on full 
pasture, or part pasture supplemented by good hay. During 
processing, the preparation should be exposed to environ- 
mental influences for the duration of one winter. Many 
different substances are used in the various preparations, 
including bovine intestines, skulls of domestic animals and 
stag bladders. 

These preparations are not nutrients; they are to be 
used sparingly, as little as 320 g to a hectare in some cases, 
and are claimed to ‘dynamically’ affect the metabolic and 
growth processes of the plant. There have been reports of 
increases in yield, often up to 30 percent, using this method. 


Natural growing = 

While the above systems are ‘active’ in their orienta- 
tion, natural growing, as defined by Masanobu Fukuoka in 
the classic The One Straw Revolution, is more a ‘passive’ 
discipline. Fukuoka describes it as a “do-nothing method”, 
which is hardly surprising, given that he insists, over and 
over again, that we can “know nothing”. 

Yet with this approach, Fukuoka has achieved a crop 
yield which matches the top yields in Ehime Prefecture — 
one of the prime agricultural areas in Japan — without 
machines, chemicals or compost, and with very little weed- 
ing on land that has not been ploughed for 25 years. 

The basic idea came to Fukuoka when he was passing 
an unused field and noticed healthy rice seedlings sprouting 
through the tangle of grasses and weeds. So he stopped 
ploughing and flooding his fields, and interfered as little as 
possible with the plant and animal communities in them. 

However, the transition phase did not always run 


PERMACULTURE EDUCATION 


€ PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSES 
Certificate and advanced courses conducted regularly 
with Robyn Francis, internationally renowned designer & 

teacher - send stamped SAE for programme details 


MANDALA GARDEN video & book 


with Robyn Francis - organic gardening made easy, no- 


dig method, companion planting. tyre pond feature, 
dozens of practical tips. 1 hour video $50; book $7 


€ Songs of a Green Guerilla 
an empowering collection of 13 original songs by Robyn 
Francis about the earth, people, & the power of change 
- folk, ballads, reggae & rock. Cassette $17 CD $27 


PERMACULTURE EDUCATION PO Box 7234 Lismore Heights NSW 2480 
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smoothly. Fukuoka kept asking himself “What is the natural 
pattern?” In the process of arriving at the answer, he wiped 
out more than 400 of the richly-bearing fruit trees entrusted 
to him by his father. 

Meanwhile, the other villagers thought he was out of 
his mind when he again broke with tradition and began to 
broadcast seed while the winter grain was still standing. 
(This did away with the tremendous amount of work re- 
quired by the traditional method of growing rice plants in 
starter beds and then transplanting them into the field.) 

But ‘do-nothing’ growing does not mean watching 
TV all day. Fukuoka and the handful of students who live 
with him begin the day at eight, take time off for lunch and 
then continue working until dusk. As well as the agricultural 
jobs, they carry water in buckets from the spring, cut firewood, 
cook, prepare hot baths, care for the goats and chickens, 
collect eggs, mind the beehives, and so on. 

Based on 1978 values (when The One Straw Revo- 
lution was published), the total expenditure for the whole 
community is 10,000 yen (about $US35) per month. 

What is Fukuoka’s secret? 

“Natural farming,” he says, “arises of itself when a 
unity exists between man and Nature as it is, and to the mind 
as itis. It proceeds from the conviction that if the individual 
temporarily abandons human will and so allows himself to 
be guided by Nature, Nature responds by providing every- 
thing.” 

Contrasting it to the one-stroke school of swords- 
manship, Fukuoka says, “Pure natural farming is the no- 


stroke school. It goes nowhere and seeks no victory.” 
Indeed, for a maxim, he quotes the words of a person who 
became rich while doing very little: “Treat one strand of 
straw as important and never take a useless step.” Surely, a 
good motto to live by. 


The best? 

Inevitably, the question arises: which is the best 
method? There is a great deal of overlap in the four growing 
systems, but there are also some major differences — and 
that’s as it should be. From the childlike simplicity of natural 
growing tomore sophisticated permaculture, everyone should 
find something that appeals to their personality. 

Really, the question of which method is best is 
irrelevant. The important thing is that these systems offer an 
alternative for those disillusioned by the exploitative use of 
land. They offer a chance to work and care for the soil, plants 
and the animals; to attune to the pattern of the seasons and 
the demands of the weather; and to share with Nature its 
constant efforts of renewal. 


Further reading 

Permaculture - A Designers’ Manual, by Bill Mollison, 
Tagari Publications, 1988. 

Bio-Dynamic Agriculture, by Keopf, Pettersson and 
Schaumann, The Anthroposophic Press, 1976. 

The One Straw Revolution, by Masanobu Fukuoka, Rodale 
Press, 1978. 


“But rm only a Small scale 
Ssrower.. .” 


There are many advantages for the small scale grower in belonging to the 
local group of organic growers. Keith Andrews, a member of Central 
Victorian Organic Growers, explains why. 


by Keith Andrews 


Blampied, Victoria. 


HEN I came to Blampied six years ago, my 

knowledge of organic growing would have 

covered half a postage stamp. I didn’t even 
know who to ask, because I knew only a few people. 

My local greengrocer lead me to organic farming and 
the Central Victorian Organic Growers. Now Grant Gamble 
and Jan Munro market all of my produce in Melbourne, so 
that I have an effective market choice between Daylesford, 
Creswick, Ballarat and Melbourne, and I receive help with 
packaging and presentation. 
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I find that CVOG is a simple, cost-efficient, fast track 
to the biggest market. I’ve costed the alternatives, and they 
are not as attractive. 

I gained ‘B’ level certification with the National 
Association of Sustainable Agriculture in Australia 
(NASAA), so I have credibility as a small scale organic 
grower and get a higher return for my labour. 

I’ve learned how to ‘compost’. Nothing from outside 
goes into my garden, unless it goes through my composting 
process. I now have more ‘friendlies’ — ladybirds, frogs, 
wasps, spiders — and I have been taught how and where to 
attract them. However, my best defences against pests are 
fast and vigorous growth, companion planting and the gar- 


den layout. I will apply soon for an 
‘A’ classification from NASAA. 


Why do it alone? 

So much of what I have 
learned has come from the wisdom 
and practices of others, and of course 
from personal experience and mis- 
takes. But why do it alone? Being 
part of a group that shares visits, 
knowledge and visiting speakers can 
help you be a more efficient and 
effective grower. 

So, for example, what does 
the Central Victorian Organic 
Growers offer the small scale 
grower? 

Simply, 

e Access to the knowledge of others 
about local pests, weed control, fer- 
tilisers, planting times, companion 
planting and so on. 

e Access to the big growers and their knowledge and skill. 
e Access to interesting local people. 

e The opportunity to share ideas with other small scale 
growers who may have similar problems and, perhaps, 
simple solutions. 

e Access to relevant local and national news. 

> The opportunity to share the purchase of seeds, packaging 
materials, and other such needs with other growers. 

e Access to broader markets. 

e Access to national bodies, such as NASAA. 

e Access to the marketing skills and up-to-date knowledge 
of others. 


7490/337 1993. 


accommodation. (057) 26 1596. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSES 
IN SOUTH EAST AUSTRALIA 


12 -13 March and four weekends in April/May. Melbourne, with 
emphasis on permaculture for the Melbourne bioregions. Non residential. 
Many experienced tutors. Cost $450 (concessions). Permaculture Melbourne (03) 853 6828. 


1 - 10 April Burra, South Australia. Urban & rural permaculture for semi arid areas, at the 
Kooringa Co-Housing project (see EG 85). Residential. Tutors: Ian Lillington, Ulrike, Colin 
Endean and Frances Mowling. Cost $560/480. Co-Abundance Permaculture (08) 331 


2 - 11 April Chiltern, NE Victoria. Permaculture for the Murray basin, on a 60 acre demon- 
stration farm. Tutors Vries and Hugh Gravestein. Residential. Cost $450 plus choice of 


— a 


Joanna, Keith's partner, harvesting raspberries on their organic farm. 


CVOG offers the power of association with like- 
minded people, with a variety of skills, experience and 
knowledge. Elsewhere you pay for that. It®*s called a con- 
sultancy fee. In CVOG it comes with the membership. It’s 
called co-operation. 


“It costs $20 a year to join CVOG. For more information 
contact Grant Gamble, 77 Vincent Street, Daylesford, Vic- 
toria, 3460. Telephone: (053) 482512. 

To find out about your local organic group contact 
NASAA, PO Box 768, Stirling, South Australia, 5152. 
Telephone: (08) 370 8455. 
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Making a ‘terracrete’ floor 


In EG 84, Val and David Corke described how they successfully managed the unusual 
process of building the roof of their loadbearing mudbrick home before the walls, 
using temporary posts and adjustable props. In this issue, we drop down from the 
rafters to find out how they made their stabilised earth floor. 


by Val and David Corke 


Northcote, Victoria. 


N MANY parts of the world villagers have tradition- 

ally used the Earth as a floor for their dwellings, 

without treating the surface at all. Modern Australian 
building regulations probably wouldn’t allow such a floor, 
but there are at least two possible alternatives. 
1. A wet mixture of good clay soil, without any cement or 
lime, can be spread over a damp-proof membrane to a depth 
of about 100 mm. Once dry, any cracks can be filled witha 
slurry of the same material, and the surface sealed with a 
mixture of linseed oil and turpentine. Several coats are 
needed for the hard, lustred finish which is said to result from 
this treatment. For us, the high cost of linseed oil was 
discouraging — and there was also a nagging doubt of being 
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unsure of how hard the linseed oil surface would become. 
(Are there any Earth Gardeners who have tried this type of 
floor?) 

2. A cement-stabilised mixture is perhaps a more well 
known method for earth flooring. In G F Middleton’s 
excellent book, Build Your House of Earth (Compendium, 
Melbourne, 1975), there are some interesting comments on 
stabilising earth using both cement and bitumen. Middleton 
used the word ferracrete to describe cement-stabilised earth. 
For us, it seemed that terracrete was the best way to go. 
Naturally, we needed to experiment before tackling our floor 
of 130 square metres. 


The mixture 
Firstly we needed to find out the best ratio of cement 
to earth. The soil, which came from about a kilometre away 


from the building site, had a fairly high clay content. It made 
good Cinva Ram bricks, but wasn’t so good for the floor 
because of the high proportion of fine clay particles. After 
making a few samples, we decided that a ratio of one cement 
to six earth (approximately 16 percent) gave a good hard 
surface for reasonable economy. 

The surface of the experimental block was quite 
dusty when it had dried out, but several coats of slate floor 
sealant seemed to solve that problem. 

After laying the first few sections of floor, we real- 
ised that the dusty surface was probably related to other 
factors, such as our failing to allow sufficient ‘curing’ time 
under cover, and to high soil acidity. 


Acid soils and pH” values 

Concrete is usually made with clean sand and stone 
aggregate, both with neutral pH values (around 7.0), so the 
problem of acidity seldom arises. But if you mix cement 
with non-standard materials, such as soil which creates an 
acid situation, the cement will not hydrate or “cure” properly. 

It is difficult to find accurate information about the 
effect of acidic soils on cement. The Cement and Concrete 
Association says that any components of a concrete (or 
terracrete) mixture with a pH lower than 6.5 will affect the 
strength of the mixture. With an ordinary soil-testing kit we 
measured the pH of the water used for our floor’s mixture at 
about pH 6.8. But the clay soil was quite acidic at pH 4.5. 
Although cement is a very alkaline material, its high pH 


*pH stands for ‘potential of Hydrogen’. The pH scale 
ranges from 1.0 to 14, but most water and soils fall between 
4.5 to 8.0. The neutral point is 7.0. Lower numbers are 
acidic, higher numbers are alkaline. 


A section of the floor just finished, still with cement blocks 
holding the formwork in place. Each metre square was covered 
with a plastic sheet for 28 days so that the cement would fully 

hydrate and gain maximum strength. 


The mixture for the top layer of terracrete is made 
with off-white cement. 


didn’t seem to counteract the combined acidity of the soil 
and water we were using. However, adding a small quantity 
of lime to each batch of terracrete seemed to correct the pH 
imbalance. We were able to produce a much harder surface 
which was also less dusty when it had fully hydrated and 
‘cured’ for 28 days. Did the added lime just overcome soil 
acidity, or was it doing something else? Finally, by trial and 
error, we worked out a mixture that suited our soil and water. 
We also became mostcareful about leavingthe wet terracrete 
floor covered for the full 28 days. 

The following terracrete mixture is based on the 
capacity of the small electric concrete mixer we used (two 
and a half cubic feet or about four buckets). Each mixer load 
contained 
e three buckets of soil, with as many stones as possible. 
¢ half a bucket of standard builder’s cement. 

e about half a litre of builder’s lime. 

* enough water to make a mix that looked a bit like chocolate 
mousse — but be sparing with water, too much will 
affect the strength of the terracrete. 


Some of the squares were not covered for the 
full 28 days. The result was lower strength 
blocks and cracks that needed to be filled 
later. 
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And be careful not to overload 
small mixers — it’s a good way to burn 
out the motor! 


The method 

We were fortunate in being able 
to borrow the electric concrete mixer 
(thank you, Joe!), which made it easy to 
set up a production line for each day’s 
work. No reinforcing mesh was used in 
the terracrete, so we had to make the 
floor in a way that allowed for a fair 
amount of shrinkage when it dried out 
after ‘curing’. Obviously we couldn’t 
make the floor in one complete slab, so 
we decided to do it as a series of square 
sections. 

The short entry passage in the 
house was about a metre wide, so it 
seemed sensible to make the entire floor 
in a pattern of one metre squares. 

We made several one metre 
square wooden forms from old pieces of 
100 mm by 35 mm, held at the corners 
with screws and metal strapping. When 
these forms were laid in position on the plastic membrane, 


Í Nullarbor Forest 
Timber Industries 


(All recycled timber) 
— BARRY DONCHI — 


Specialising in 


15” massive posts 


ts beams and lintels 
te benchtop planks 
ss 250 mm wide flooring and lining 
+ TRONBARK 
4 BLACKBUTT 
+ RED MAHOGANY 
4 TALLOW WOOD 
Baltic lining a specialty. 
Delivery arranged anywhere in Australia. 
GENUINE ENQUIRIES ONLY, PLEASE. 
Phone Echuca (Victoria), BH (054) 82 5197 
\ AH (054) 82 2508; Fax (054) 82 5208. J 
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Completed sections drying after 28 
days' cover — shrinkage cracks 
are opening at the right places. 


they could be raised with small pieces 
of cement sheet so that the top matched 
the overall floor level. We made some 
forms with three sides and some with 
only two, their use depending on which 
section of floor was being laid. 

It took some time to ensure that 
the floor level had been accurately fixed 
before each day’s work could begin. 
The forms were set in place and checked 
against a long, straight edge to establish 
level points. Each form was held in 
place with a few concrete blocks so they 
didn’t move when the wet terracrete 
mixture was dumped from the barrow. 


Moisture membrane 

Our building regulations de- 
mand that a heavy-duty plastic mem- 
brane is laid on the stone-free ground 
surface to prevent moisture seeping into 
the terracrete. We covered the plastic 
with cement sheeting to prevent punc- 
tures where it might be walked on or 
where barrows were to be wheeled. 


A terracrete square 

The average depth of the floor was 115 mm. 
We needed about four mixer loads to complete one square 
metre. Each load of wet mix in the forms was raked evenly 
and then stamped down hard with the rake held vertically. 
You have to make sure there are no air spaces, and that the 
mixture reaches all edges. An old metal rake was most 
useful for this. 

We wanted the floor to be as light in colour as 
possible, so we decided to make the top layer with ‘off-white 
cement’. This type of cement is readily available, although 
it’s more expensive than standard builder’s cement. Using 
itonly for the top layer achieved the desired effect. The paler 
surface was trowelled smooth and the shrinkage joints 
emphasised along all four sides. This is important because, 
if adjacent squares become joined, shrinkage cracks will 
form just where you don’t want them. 

We found that two people working at a leisurely pace 
could complete four or five square metres of floor every day. 
This included time spent levelling the wooden forms, and 
cleaning the concrete mixer, rake and trowels at the end of 
the day. Our speed was limited as we neared the end, because 
we had to make sure the adjacent squares were set firmly 
enough before the formwork was removed. 


Hydration or curing time 

Itis very important to keep completed work covered 
for at least seven days, but preferably 28. The real strength 
of acement/soil/water mixture comes from its hydration — 


The completed terracrete floor in the living area of 
Val and David's mudbrick home. The drying out 
process took about three months. 


the slow chemical combination of the cement with water 
which binds all other materials together. If the mixture dries 
out before hydration is complete, the terracrete will be weak 
and powdery. 

We kept most sections of our floor under lightweight 
plastic sheeting for at least 28 days. If you let the terracrete 
dry out without any sort of covering, many cracks will form 
on the surface. Remember that the chemical process of 
‘hydration’ is different from the ‘drying-out’ process. 

Once the plastic cover is removed, at the end of 28 
days, the terracrete squares will take another two months to 
fully dry out. During this drying-out process each square 
will shrink considerably, leaving a channel of roughly a 
centimetre all around. Fill this with a slurry of the same 
terracrete mix but that’s been sieved to remove all stones. 
This slurry can also be ‘painted’ into any surface cracks 
before the floor is sealed. Any lumps or bumps along the 
edges can be ground off quite easily with a small orbital 
sander. Terracrete isn’t as hard as a concrete slab, so it looks 
more attractive and feels ‘warmer’ to walk on and touch. 

If there are small quantities of mixture left over at the 
end of a working session when you are laying the squares, 
it’s a good idea to make some small ‘test’ pavers — say 300 
mm square by 50 mm deep. These can be used later to try out 
the sanding process or experiment with different types of 
sealant. 


Sealing 

When the surface is absolutely dry, select one of the 
many slate or pebble-mix sealing compounds available now. 
These sealants are colourless, but most will darken the 
terracrete. 


To prevent this, we painted the surface with a coat of 
diluted Bondcrete (ratio one to five) before using the sealant 
— so our terracrete kept its light shade. Don’t forget to let 
the Bondcrete and water mixture dry out thoroughly before 
applying the sealant. 


Checklist 


Here is a checklist of the important things to keep in 
mind when laying a terracrete floor. 
« The soil should be free of leaves, twigs and other organic 
matter, but use as many stones as possible. Don’t use topsoil 
which contains too much organic matter. 
e Use a soil-test kit to make sure that the soil acidity is not 
too high (low pH). Consider adding lime to the mixture if the 
soil pH is below 6.5. Lime also helps to reduce the amount 
of water needed, and so produces a stronger result. 
e Make a few test samples with various ratios of soil to 
cement. Use advice printed on cement bag as a guide. 
* Don’t make the mixture too wet. Too much water in the 
mix will make it weak. 
« Keep terracrete covered with plastic for 28 days to make 
sure cement is fully hydrated. Some of our early problems 
can be attributed to the fact that we covered the new terracrete 
for only a few days which allowed the surface to dry out 
before it had fully hydrated. 


Paint Your Home 
“Healthy!” 


Does paint make you feel nauseated? Ill? Doesit trigger 
allergies? If it does, it’s because normal paints are made with 
chemicals not tested on people. 

However! BIO paints, varnishes, ' 
lacquers, polishes and waxes are "Wa 
all made with healthy, non-toxic be 
natural and organic ingredients. 
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There are no poisonous fumes— 
just a delightfully fresh lemon 
fragrance. 


X 
Or } 
Vaihe 


So, try our natural paints. 
To find out more, or to buy, 
write to, or phone us: 


<I> 


BIO Products Australia Pty. Ltd. 
25 Aldgate Terrace, Bridgewater S.A. 5155 


008 809 448 
Fax: (08) 339 5799 
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Growing ginseng 


Despite being told by many organisations that ginseng doesn’t grow in 
Australia, Fred Hosemans persevered with his dream inspired oy an ance in 


an American magazine. Now he and his partner, 
Charlene, are able to offer Australian-grown 


ginseng commercially. 


by Charlene Hosemans 
Gembrook, Victoria. 


T EN years ago, when collecting his latest copy of 
Earth Garden, Fred bought a copy of an American 
magazine, Mother Earth News, because there was 
an article in it that had really grabbed his attention. 

Fred was a maintenance fitter in a factory then, living 
with his children on a quarter acre block in Cockatoo, east of 
Melbourne. He had built their house after losing the previous 
one in the Ash Wednesday bushfires, but he was starting to 
feel ‘closed-in’ as more people moved into the area. He 
wanted more space and a new challenge. 

The article that had interested him so much was 
called ‘Growing organic ginseng — $75,000 per acre’, and 
it was this that offered him the challenge he was looking for. 

Soon Fred was seeking information from Botanical 
Gardens, the Department of Agriculture, Burnley Horticul- 
tural College and other such places. He kept getting the same 
answer, “Ginseng won’t grow in Australia”. 

Fred was not convinced. 

He studied an atlas, comparing Victorian latitudes 
with those of North America where ginseng grows. He 
looked at the temperature and rainfall conditions and be- 
came more and more optimistic that he should “give ita go!’ 

Undeterred by the Australian agriculturalists, Fred 
wrote to the author of the original article, W Scott Persons. 
He told Fred that there were no known growers in the 
southern hemisphere, but agreed that it could be possible. 


First pound of seed 

So Fred bought his first pound of seed and, with some 
basic planting instructions from Scott, planted his first six 
beds of ginseng on the eight acres he had boughtat Gembrook, 
a few kilometres from Cockatoo. 

When Fred and I married seven years ago, his second 
planting of seed (two Ib) was growing and another lot was 
ready to plant. We moved into a shed on the land and so the 
ginseng received more attention. We realised that the plants 
needed more shade than the gum trees were providing. 

Fred had dug the first quarter of an acre of beds with 
spade, mattock and axe. Even though most of the first plants 
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weren’t look- 
ing too good, 
he persevered. 
Fred got his 
copy of Scott 
Persons’ book 
American Gin- 
seng — Green 
Gold in 1987, « 
and it became 
his bible. But 
the Australian 
conditions M 
were just too 
different and 
the plants still struggled. Trial and error, patience and 
optimism, plus a good old streak of stubborness, kept Fred 
going when others might have thrown it all away. 

Until acouple of years ago, the question “How’s your 
ginseng growing Fred?” was often asked by many of Fred’s 
family and friends, but usually it sounded patronising and 
definitely sceptical. However, most admired the fact that 
Fred was also building a mudbrick house and was the local 
chimney sweep in his spare time. Workmates often made as 
many jokes about ‘Fred the Ginseng Grower’ as they did 
about ‘Fred the Footscray Supporter’ when his team was not 
scoring too well. Of the ginseng, his answer was, “It'll be 
ready in another year or so”. And this became as standard as 
“Another three months”, if they asked when our house 
would be finished. 

After a few years, they stopped asking about the 
house and accepted that we would probably live in the shed 
forever. 


Fred on the rake. 


Praise and applause 

Today, not only are the friends and family less vocal 
on all accounts (especially since Footscray has been much 
higher on the league ladder), but are proudly applauding 
Fred’s efforts and singing his praises as he teaches and 
encourages others to take up his same dream and become 
ginseng growers. He can now show you just over an acre of 
ginseng doing well. 


Scott Persons has even asked for a 


chapter on growing ginseng in Aus- WA ory 
tralia as part of a revision of WI a ØF 2° 
American Ginseng — Green ZI A R 

P 


Gold. Our local naturopath, 
after begging for the past 
four years, will soon buy 
the first, fully matured, 
Australian-grown ginseng 
roots being offered for sale. 
We moved into the 
unfinished house over a year 
ago and, since I work athome 
now, together we have ac- 
complished a lot towards 
finishing the house — the 
“another three months” is fast 
becoming a reality. I am sure 
other mudbrick builders under- 
stand the trials of living in a 
shed while the house is built 
and dealing with all the other 
thingson the property that need 
to be done. Fred is the patient 
one and I am learning how to be. 
We are both lovers of the Earth and 
Nature, and often take time out to feed and 
talk to the birds, Brigitta the goat and Bonnie the dog — 
along with planning where the geese and chooks will fit in. 
We have also had time to get the vegie garden started. So 
now it’s time for my once sceptical friends to be a little 
envious of my peaceful life and hanker for a day in the hills. 


The ginseng 

The ginseng we grow is Panax quinquefolium, which 
is anative of North America but closely related to the Asian 
form, Panax ginseng. We have run seminars and informa- 
tion booths at various field days, and now there are about 70 
new starter ‘growers’ in areas from southern Queensland 
through to Tasmania, South Australia and Western Aus- 
tralia. Our aim is to establish a growers’ association and 
eventually join the export market. American growers sell 
about 95 percent of their annual crop to Asian countrics. 

Australia currently imports over 8,000 kg of ginseng 
a year for use in pharmaceutical and naturopathic prepara- 
tions. However, our local naturopath tells us that the quality 
of what comes in is unknown and generally expensive. In 
order to supply this local demand and then extend into the 
export market, many more growers in Australian are needed. 
To help new growers get established, we are importing 
American seed in bulk and also selling some of our Austral- 
ian-grown seedlings. 

Ginseng is a deciduous, perennial, ‘sun-shy’ plant 
whose natural growing environment is under trees in forests; 
it’s dormant during winter. Under cultivated growing con- 


ditions, it needs plenty of 
shade. Soil needs to be on 
the acid side — between 


SQ 5.5 pH and 7.0 pH. 
maj Ginseng is being 
ing grown in soil varying 
? from sandy to heavy 
| loam; in its natural 
environment it en- 
joys nitrogen-poor 
soil. 
On a sloping 
block, an casterly/ 
southerly aspect is 
best — to avoid the 
hot afternoon sun. If 
your block lies on a 
different axis, you may 
need to provide more 
shade. Ginseng requires 
J cold stimulation and isnot 
troubled by frost or snow. 
A-humid og tropical cli- 
mate, such as that around 
Darwin, Cairns or the north- 
em coastal areas, would not 
be suitable. Ginseng does not 
use much water, but it grows best where 
soil is moist without being too wet. Land at the bottom of 
hills or subject to flooding wouldn’t do. 


eThree-pomged 
(ak least 3 
yeas old.) 


Ideal crop 

Ginseng is an ideal crop for small properties. The 
current return on an acre of ginseng is from $100,000 to 
$300,000. Therefore, a small scale landholder only has to 
plant and harvest a quarter acre each year to reap a fair 
reward. The initial set-up cost per quarter acre is approxi- 
mately $10,000 with more than half that being for imported 
seed and the other large expense being for shadecloth (which 
will last at least three crops). 

Once the grower has established adequate seed pro- 
ducing beds for their own use, this set-up cost becomes 
negligible compared to the returns. 

Growing ginseng is not a ‘get-rich-quick’ scheme. 
Roots take at least four years to reach marketable size if 
grown slowly in natural conditions, but these are more 
valuable than roots matured in ‘forced’ growing conditions. 
Organically grown roots bring an even greater return. 

Fred’s vision is that of a sign on the outskirts of our 
village that says, Welcome to Gembrook — the Ginseng 
Capital of Australia. 

I think that vision is getting closer. 

“If you are interested and want more information on how to 
become a ginseng grower, write to Fred and Charlene 
Hosemans at PO Box 44, Gembrook, Victoria, 3783. 
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Wwoorns 
about 


WWOOF (Willing Workers On Organic Farms) is part of a worldwide 
network which can give you the opportunity to sample different 
lifestyles and learn new skills, all in exchange for your labour. 


by Lionel Pollard 


Buchan, Victoria. 


VER the years I have attended many work- 

shops on organic growing, yet I still find 

people who feel that there is a lack of 
information available about organic growing. 

I believe that if they were to get along to one 
of the workshops by American grower Eliot Coleman, 
they would have had all the information they could 
absorb, and use, in half a lifetime. Presented in a 
readily understandable form, with an elfin sense of 
humour, the information was given away (and I use 
that phrase deliberately because Eliot’s prime focus 
is the dissemination of information, not the patenting 
of it) by this practical grower, who has spent a lot of 
time questioning how things are done, and discover- 
ing how to improve them. 

Whether it be with slides of Europe’s latest 
development in pre-emergence, flame weeding 
equipment, or just the way of shortening the leggy 
stems of tomato seedlings as you transplant them, he 
had the audience enthralled with his practical, how- 
to hints. The thanks and eulogies at the end of the 
weekend reinforced that I was not alone in feeling 
this had been time (and $180) well spent. It seems 
that we had all attended other, longer, and more 
expensive gatherings and come away with a lot less! 

Eliot has written two books, The New 
Organic Grower, and Four Season Harvest, to 
supplement what he teaches at his workshops. 

I thank again Michael Plane and his wife Joyce for 
organising this series of workshops, and for providing a 
wonderful venue. 


Best way 

While we always maintain that wwoofing is one of 
the best ways to learn about organic growing (better, in the 
long run, even than an Eliot Coleman intensive weekend), 
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Eliot Coleman demonstrating the Gundaroo Tiller, developed 
by WWOOF host Michael Plane. (Photo courtesy Ray Livett.) 


nevertheless we are aware that our WWOOF hosts do not 
know it all — but then who does? 

Wwoofing is the best method in the long run, because 
itis NOT intensive. What you learn has more time to sink 
in and because it gets put into immediate use, it can become 
almost a habit. Another factor is that you do not learn 
entirely from one person, thus being subjected to that per- 
son’s preferences and prejudices. Rather, you expose your- 


self to several teachers, some with radically different ideas, 
that force you to think about what you are learning and 
encourage you to fit your answers to the soils you are 
working in. You do not learn on sand then go and work on 
clay! Instead you learn to appreciate some of the different 
ways of approaching different soils and getting similar 
results by using different methods, each suited to your own 
soil, local climate, or other variables. 

Michael and Joyce, the hosts I met at the weekend, 
are small scale commercial growers, who want to improve 
their knowledge about growing, and the associated things 
like marketing and networking with others. 

Also, they’re relatively new to WWOOF, so I was not 
regaled with stories of the past so much as with expectations 
for the future. I am glad to say they were not too unrealistic. 


First class reputation 

There can be no doubt that WWOOF has gained a 
first class reputation as both a way of learning about growing 
methods, and as an efficiently run organisation. This has 
attracted many new hosts — we now have 330 and ten more 
awaiting our next amendments — and it continues to attract 
new wwoofers. 

At the end of 1993, we had 1421 wwoofers — the 
projection for 1994 is 1650. New hosts can expect to be able 
to attract something like ten wwoofers for up to a week each. 
It may work out to be a bit less than this in southern Australia 
because it is the sub-tropical areas that attract the most 
numbers. Also the host’s isolation from towns and from 
transport, or the distance froma highway, can put off people. 

The final decider seems to be the entry in our farm 
list. The description of their farm, its work, location and 
activities, is presented in the host’s own words. I have 
noticed that those who offer a good balance of work and play 
activities seem to attract the most wwoofers. 

After all, neither life nor wwoofing was intended to 
be all work and no play. And who can blame a wwoofer for 
choosing to gotoaplace that mentions swimming, horseriding 
or bushwalking before somewhere that only mentions its 
crops and its jobs. 


H CHOOSE FROM OVER 150 DIFFERENT COURSES 


ACCREDITED ADVANCED CERTIFICATES IN: 

è Retail Nursery Management e Herbs 

e Wholesale Nursery Management © Crops 

e Hydroponics e Arboriculture 

e Horticulture e Horse Care 

e Health and Fitness e Small Business 

e Photography e Publishing - Journalism 


SHORTER COURSES INCLUDING: 

e Hydroponics e Herbs 

e Fitness 

e Horses 

e Bonsai 

e Vegetables 
e Mushrooms 


e Aquaculture 

e Self Sufficiency 
e Mud Brick 

e Business 

e Photography 

e Creative Writing 
plus lots more 
PHONE TODAY: (03) 736 1882 or (075) 304 855 


AUSTRALIAN HORTICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140 
PO Box 2092, Nerang East, Qld 4211 


e Landscaping 

e Home Gardening 

e Plant Propagation 
e Organic Gardening 
e Australian Natives 
e Cut Flowers e Turf 


Permaculture and wwoofing 

Our farm list makes it easy to pick our permaculture 
places. Although our full name includes reference to organic 
farms, we have never felt that we should restrict anyone who 
feels attracted to being a host — perhaps someone who fits 
in most other ways, but doesn’t own or live ona farm. So we 
DO include suburban homes, and other non-farm properties 
in our listing, and are happy to accept more. If you are 
developing a permaculture system on any piece of land, and 
would like to attract students of permaculture to help with 
the project, you are welcome to be part of our farm list. 
People whose interest is more in permaculture design than in 
organic methods will find we already have a wide range of 
permaculture properties listed. 


Biodynamics and wwoofing 

Biodynamics (BD) is a specialised form of organic 
growing and we have found some students who wish to learn 
more about it. As with permaculture places, we make it easy 
for students to pick out hosts who are prepared to teach more 
about BD methods. The BD associations are inundated with 
requests from overseas to find suitable places for serious 
students of agriculture. 

Biodynamics is particularly strong in Germany but 
the students can find time to go to them only in their winter 
break, when there isn’t much happening on the farms! 
Australia can help a lot with this because of our different 
seasonal calendar and WWOOF would be happy to hear 
from BD growers willing to take students for long or short 
terms. 

Prospective hosts should always bear in mind that, in 
the end, they control who visits them and for how long — the 
student asks and the host responds. There is no obligation to 
take anyone you don’t feel happy about, and if you have a 
permanent limitation (such as you only wish to take long- 
term students), then your listing can show that. 


You can joining WWOOF by sending $20 to 
WWOOF, Buchan, Victoria, 3885. We will send your 
WWOOCOF farm list or a host’s questionnaire by return mail. 


PRESERVE FOOD NATURALLY 


without preservatives, salt, sugar or additives 


Summer Breeze Food Dehydrators 
Retain colour, flavour & nutrients 

Australian made & owned 
Stainless steel mesh trays 
Commercial quality electrics 
Low running cost. 

Phone or write for free brochure 
Summer Breeze Products 
RMB 1552 Ararat, Vic 3377 
Ph. (053) 543268 


Price $298 
+ Freight 


CERDHE BANKCARD, MASTERCARD & VISA SERIE 
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Woodlots 


Timber self-sufficiency 


MORE than 100 countries 
throughout the world have 
now planted Australian , ~ 
trees, and many now have 
substantial plantation ar- . 
eas. According to Tasma- - 
nian environmentalist, and 
former Green MP, Dr Bob 
Brown, there are now eu- 
calypt plantations equal to 
the size of Tasmania 
throughout the world. Be- g 
tween 30 and 40 percent of 
all trees planted in the trop- 
ics each year are of Aus- 
tralian origin. 

Sonow wecan start 
believing in a homegrown 
product — it must be okay | 
because the rest of the 
world’s using it too! 

If we use our mar- 
ginal and degraded farm- 
land for eucalypt planta- 
tions, not only can we re- 
verse salinity problems, 
improve farm productivity, 
create arenewable heating 
source and effective wind- 
breaks, we can also reduce 
our foreign debt by 
woodchipping plantation 
timber for paper needs in- 
stead of gutting our native 
forests to turn them into 
paper bags. There are 
174,000 hectares of pine plantations in Queensland alone, 
and 220,000 hectares in Victoria ready to go right now. If we 
stop gutting native forests then maybe all other State forestry 
departments could start making a profit. The fact is that 
South Australia is the only forestry department which makes 
a profit — it’s plantation based. 

Woodlotting and plantation timber harvesting is a 
good idea on a ‘backyard’ scale or as a large commercial 
venture. It’s a practical environmental approach to thinking 
globally and acting locally. 
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The growth rates 
of eucalypts such as 
E globulus (the Tasma- 
nian blue gum), E 
camaldulensis (the 
Lake Albacutya prov- 
enance of the river red 
gum in particular), E 
regnans (mountain ash 
in higher, cooler re- 
gions) or coast grey box 
(E bosistoana) are ex- 
ceptional compared to 
many tree species in 
other parts of the world. 

Species such as 
blackwood (Acacia 
melanoxylon) or the 
black walnut may be 
worth considering if you 
want to retire rich in 35 
years by selling the tim- 
ber for fine furniture 
uses. However the main 
focus of these articles is 
creating a woodlot for 
an ‘average family’ to 
become self-sufficient 

% % in firewood, perhaps 

a hoping to produce up to 

12 cubic metres of 

firewood per year, 

within five to seven 
years from planting. 

More than half 

the timber cut in the 

world each year is used for fuelwood and global demand for 

fuelwood will require the equivalent of 50 million hectares 

of plantation before the year 2000. 

Now is the time to plan your woodlot because the 
next six months or so offer the best times to plant tree 
seedlings in most parts of Australia. 

We hope the following information will help many 
Earth Gardeners add to the net number of eucalypts growing 
in Australia, and decrease the pressure on our existing stands 
of precious native forest. 


TIMBER SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


Growing your 
own firewood 


by Arthur Lyons 
Farm Forester, DCNR, East Melbourne. 


HE average family of four uses about six to ten 

tonnes of firewood for heating an insulated house 

each year. (An uninsulated house uses up to 20 
tonnes). The potential heat value per dollar (based on prices 
in Melbourne) of wood is at least as good as, if not better 
than, other fuels. Wood heating can be cost effective and 
enjoyable, especially if you can grow your own firewood. 
Most small property owners can grow firewood to meet or 
supplement their needs. 


How much wood can | grow? 

The time between planting and harvest and the qual- 
ity of wood grown depends on the species, quality of the site, 
use of fertiliser, weed control and, particularly, rainfall. The 
spacing of the trees is also important if larger, splittable logs 
are to be grown. 

The table below provides a guide for an area to be 
planted to produce dry firewood. For example, for 200 mm 
rainfall, one hectare of trees planted at say three metre 
intervals will yield about six dry tonnes of firewood in about 
nine years. 


Woodlot management 

Firewood can be grown in planted woodlots or ob- 
tained from existing forests. In either case an effective way 
to continuously produce firewood is to coppice. Most 
species of she-oak, acacias and eucalypts will re-shoot from 


acut stump. One 
stump produces 
many new trunks 
from dormant 
buds beneath the 
bark. Growth is 
quick because it is 
supported by a 
well established 
root system. 
These trunks can 
be selectively 
harvested accord- 
ing to size. Posts 
and poles or even 
sawlogs could 
also be produced. 
Coppicing does 
not require any 
replanting and, 
once the trees are 
established, forest 
cover can be 
maintained. The 
best coppice, if 
left to grow larger, 
will provide a 
seed source in the 
event of a wild- 
fire. And har- 
vesting wood may disturb the soil sufficiently to encourage 


wA 
Coppicing trees. 


~ natural regeneration from seed. 


Annual rainfall | Spacing | Rotation length | Annual production To ensure good coppice growth in 
(millimetres) | (metres) (years) and usable firewood | southern Australia. cutting wood in late winter 
(dry tones/ha) or spring is best. Cut the stumps close to the 
300 5.7 11-15 0.5-1.5 ground. About a year after coppicing, the 
500 3.5 9-13 1-3 stems can be cut back to about the original tree 
700 2.3-3.5 7-11 3-8 stocking rate if desired. 
900 2-3 5-10 5-15 
Supplementary Planting a firewood lot 
water 3-5 7-15 8-25 Often ‘firewood blocks’ can be incor- 
(irrigation or porated into the property to provide shelter, 
shallow wildlife habitat or landscape. 
groundwater) Preparation is the key to good early 
growth and survival. Deep ripping to a depth 
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of at least 50 centimetres will aid 
establishment and should be done in 
autumn before the ground becomes 
too wet to work. Clear weeds prior to 
planting. Planting is best done in Species 

autumn. However if the area is se- | Grey box 


verely waterlogged ‘or frost prone Grey ironbark, red ironbark 97 
during winter, planting should be Red box, yellow box 


carried out in spring. River red gum, 
Space rows three and a half to | Southern blue gum 
five metres apart to allow tractor| Silvertop ash 


access for slashing and extraction. In | Messmate stringybark, 
the rows, spacing between trees} Manna gum, peppermints 


should be two and a half to four | Mountain ash 
metres. You can thin out the planta- | Alpine ash 

tion after ten to 15 years to provide | Radiata pine, poplar 
some fuel and allow the remaining 


Heat potential of 
common firewood species 


Drying firewood 

The drier the firewood the bet- 
ter. Green wood is 20 percent heavier 
and bulkier than dry wood but has 
only 40 percent of the heating value 
of dry wood. Firewood can take up 
to two years to dry depending on 
species, piece, size and drying con- 
ditions. If wood is stored under- 
cover it can be dried to about 12 
percent moisture content whereas 
30 percent moisture content is com- 
mon for wood dried in the open air. 


Heat potential (%) 
100 


91 


Drying guidelines 
e Cut and split the wood to firebox 


trees to grow faster. 

Tree guards may be necessary early on in exposed 
areas if rabbits or hares are a problem. If possible the fence 
surrounding the planted area should be stock-proof. 


Species 

Weight for weight, all timbers have about the same 
calorific value. Dense, slow burning wood provides the 
greatest heat. 

Generally, dense timbers are usually found in dry 
climates at low elevations and less dense timbers are found 
in wet climates at high elevations. 


size. 
e Stack the wood to ensure ventilation between, within and 
under the stacks. 
e Protect the stacks from rain. 
e Dry in a sunny and windy location. 


Further reading 

Trees for the Back Paddock, N Ostes and B Clarke, 
published by Goddard and Dobson, 1987. 

The Firewood Venture — Planning, Execution, 
Evaluation, New Zealand Forest Research Institute Bulletin 
Number 137, 1989. 


Costing a firewood project 


by Brendan Lay, Steve Moore 
and Peter Bulman 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


Firewood from multipurpose woodlots 
FIREWOOD can be a by-product of woodlots established 
for other purposes, such as shade, shelter, honey or timber 
production (see ‘If you’re only growing firewood .. . ° by 
Rowan Reid, on page 38). 

Using the figures given in the following examples, 
about a half to five ha — depending on site productivity — 
is required as a minimum woodlot or shelterbelt for permanent 
firewood self-sufficiency. 

In addition to the above, any tree planting contributes 
to the national re-afforestation effort, and is in keeping with 
the community tree planting objectives under the ‘Decade of 
Landcare’. 


Firewood as a cash crop 
Prices of more than $100 a tonne now being paid in 
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urban areas sound very attractive, but remember this price 
covers growing, harvesting, cutting to size, transporting and 


retail marketing costs. tye 
U 


am | 


The effect of weed competition on the growth of a 
plantation can be dramatic. In this stand of two year 
old trees, those on the right were kept weed-free over 

the first summer. 


arr 
Ngo 


Growing the crop 
Generally, the most pro- 
ductive agricultural land is also 
the most suitable for tree growth. 
However, sites less suitable for 
conventional agriculture have 
most appeal for establishing 
woodlots. These sites include 
rocky, steep or otherwise non- 
arable land or areas with infer- 
tile, poorly drained or salty soils. 
In these circumstances, growth 
rates can be expected to be slower 
than on better agricultural sites. 
For example, even salt-tolerant 
species grow more vigorously on 
non-saline sites. However, an 


Annual rainfall 
Tree spacing (m) 
Trees/ha 


Av dry wood/tree* (kg) 
Yield of dry wood/ha (t) 


Av annual increment 


(t/ha/yr) 
Density of 
wood (kg/m3) 
- green 
- air dry 


*more than five cm in diameter 


Harrogate 
450 mm 
10x10 

100 
130 56 
13.0 


1.44 


Bull Creek 
900 mm 
24x3 
1,390 


77.8 


8.6 


1,110 
920 


exception is that excellent tree 
growth can be expected 
from land with high 
watertables often associ- 
ated with irrigation areas. 

It is important to 
keep any potential 
woodlot site away from 
houses or other farm 
buildings for bushfire 
safety reasons. 


Species suchas the Cost/ha 
eucalypts, which can 
resprout, or coppice, after | Land Nil 
cutting or burning, offer 
the advantage of avoiding 
re-establishment costs af- 
ter harvesting or bushfire. | Seedlings $320 
Furthermore, the regrowth 
is generally faster during 
the second rotation be- | Site preparation $250 
cause of the already es- | and planting 
tablished root system. It 
makes good sense toplant | Weed control $200 
species that will have other 
farm uses if it should prove 
unattractive to harvest the | Fencing $600 
trees for firewood in five 
to ten years’ time. 
Thorough weed | Felling, cutting $450 
control is essential to | and loading 
minimise competition for 
the first two years if opti- | Transportation $1,400 
mum growth rates are to Total $3,220 
be obtained. 4 
Adequate fencing, Gross return $9,000 
vermin control, anda pro- | Net, before tax +$5,780 


Costing example (1990 prices) 


This is based on using two hectares of well-drained fertile country, 
70 km from Adelaide with 900 mm annual rainfall, on a grazing 
property, planted with Tasmanian blue gum as a shelterbelt 20 m 
wide and one kilometre long next to existing fencelines. It is to be 
harvested on a ten-year rotation for supplementary income, but 
using non-costed grazier’s labour. 
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necessary) also need to be con- 
sidered. 


Yields 


The most meaningful way to 
measure firewood yield is in 
harvestable dry weight per hec- 
tare (dry weight is wood air-dried 
to about ten percent moisture 
content). This figure will be much 
less than the grecn-weight pro- 
duction on the site because of 
logging residues (branches less 
than five centimetres in diameter 
are not saleable). 

The dry weight per hectare will 
vary between species and degree 
of use. Yields quoted as volume 
(for example, cubic me- 
tres per hectare) should be 
treated with caution be- 
cause fast-growing trees 
often produge timber of 
lower density. 

Much publicity has been 
given to the yields possi- 
ble from fast-growing 
eucalypts, such as the 


Remarks 


No loss of earning capacity 


as shelterbelt increases 
livestock productivity 


Self propagated 1,600/ha 
@ 20¢ each for materials 


Ripping, and hand planting 


Four inter-row (after planting) 
cultivations over two years 


1/2 km @ $1,200/km 
for materials 


Own labour, saw 
and tractor 


Own truck @ 50¢/km 


vision for watering (if 


Lake Albacutya prov- 
enance of river red gum 
(E camaldulensis) and 
flooded gum (E grandis). 
When irrigated, 
oronsites with unconfined 
aquifers or in fertile high- 
rainfall areas, these species 
can produce yearly up to 
20 tonnes (dry weight) of 
wood per hectare. Trials 
at Bull Creek, near Mead- 
ows (900 mm rainfall) and 
Harrogate (450 mm), both 
in South Australia, with 
nine-year-old coast grey 
box trees (E bosistoana) 
gave the yield information 
shown in the table above. 
(This is a slower growing 
species with excellent fire 
resistance, timber quality 
and coppicing ability). 


This article is based ona 
Fact Sheet from the SA 
Agriculture Department. 
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Burning the furniture! 


If you’re only growing firewood, you are 
setting your sights too low 


Rowan Reid, lecturer and principle author of Agroforestry in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, believes that we shouldn’t grow our timber 
just for firewood, which he sees as a by-product. He says, “If you’re 
growing a monoculture plantation just for one product you’re as bad 
as those foresters and their pine plantations!” 


by Rowan Reid 


Birregurra, Victoria. 


recognise its real value. Take our native species as an 

example. For most of us the closest we get to under- 
standing the potential of Australian timbers is recognising 
the value of different species as fuelwood in our stoves and 
heaters — the durable hardwoods burn overnight leaving a 
deep bed of coals; the wattles burn fast and hot, lifting the 
oven temperature quickly. 

For others, our magnificent native timbers have much 
greater value. 

The homebuilder admires the strength and finish of 
the ash eucalypts, the cabinetmaker relishes the fine shades 
of colour in blackwood furniture, and the fencing contractor 
respects the durability of ironbark and box posts. 

If all we see in our trees is firewood, it is not 
surprising that landowners looking to grow timber find it 
difficult to see past their own need for feeding the stove. If 
you have land and have considered growing trees for fuel — 
whether for your own needs or as a commercial crop — my 
advice is don’t. 

Well, I don’t exactly mean don’t grow trees, I just feel 
that to grow an Australian native with the intention of 
producing only firewood is a bit like growing sheep to 
produce dags, or planting chestnuts only for the shade, or 
building a house just to sleep in. Firewood is a by-product 
of managing trees for high quality timber products or even 
from growing trees for their shelter, erosion control or other 
environmental benefits. 


| T IS often not until we use wood ourselves that we 


Agroforestry 

Multipurpose tree growing is what agroforestry is all 
about. Through thoughtful planning, species selection and 
management any tree planting can provide a multitude of 
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benefits. The ideais not new. Inthe tropics leguminous trees 
are grown in contour belts to control erosion, improve soil 
nitrogen and organic matter, and to provide fodder for stock. 
In Australia, eucalyptus and other timber species are grown 
on saline recharge sites to reduce infiltration while they are 
being managed for high value timber. And then there’s 
permaculture. I call agroforestry ‘practical paddock 
permaculture’ simply because it is the same concepts pre- 
sented in a way that recognises the social and economic 
truths of Australian mainstream farming. 


But | need firewood! 

Let’s look at ita different way. Imagine you want to 
grow high value flooring timbers. Many of the eucalypts are 
ideal for high quality applications such as Eucalyptus obliqua 
(messmate stringybark) in south-east Australia or E saligna 
(southern blue gum) and E maculata (spotted gum) in New 
South Wales and southern Queensland. 

To grow one high value tree suitable for milling into 
timber means planting, say three or four, and thinning to 
allow the growth to be concentrated on the best trees. You 
can’t start with only one because trees enjoy the mutual 
shelter, and genetic variation means that not all the trees 
planted will perform well. Grow sawlogs and the thinnings 
harvested during the early years, as well as the heads and 
branches of the mature trees, become your firewood. 

Looking at it another way, consider a situation where 
the primary objective is to produce fuelwood. First select 
your species. There are a number of characteristics of good 
fuelwood species. 

e Fast growth. (You did say you wanted it now, didn’t you?) 
This requirement means that many of the good quality 
fuelwoods like red box (E polyanthamos) are probably not 
suitable simply because they are too slow. 

e Ability to coppice. After harvesting many eucalypts 
coppice, or sprout new stems from the stump, which over- 
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Mountain ash and blackwood grown in an agroforestry system 
with grazing. Note pruned logs to six metres and fuelwood 
from thinnings. (Plantation six and a half years old, Bambra 

Agroforestry Farm.) 


comes the need to replant. Ona good site with healthy trees 
a woodlot might be coppiced every ten years for more than 
five times — although vigour will decline in the long term. 
Of the wattles, blackwood coppices well, but many others, 
including the highly regarded black wattle (A mearnsii), don’t. 
¢ Easy to split. Interlocking grain makes splitting difficult. 
In this area, it’s E ovata (swamp gum) that takes forever to 
split compared to E globulus and other straight-grained 
species. 

e High fuel value. The temperature that burning wood 
reaches depends on the speed of combustion. Timbers high 
in water-soluble extractives tend to smoulder and char, 
others (such as pine) have resins that favour combustion but 
produce more soot and throw sparks. Because the absolute 


calorific value of dry wood varies little between 
different timbers — softwoods are higher (about 21 
MJ/kg) than the cucalypts (about 19 MJ/kg) — it is 
the density of the wood that is most important. In 
general terms the fast burning wattles and casuarina 
and the dense cucalypts (such as the ironbarks and 
boxes) are preferred. 

Aproblem with wood density arises in quickly 
grown young trees. The juvenile sapwood is less 
dense than mature heartwood, so young trees (less 
than ten years) will burn quickly but produce less 
heat. This is okay if you’re using the wood yourself, 
but high density, mature timber is the only really 
marketable commercial fuelwood. 

So, species selected for a woodlot for fuel 
might be quite different from the traditional fuelwood 
species cut from mature trees. I like E globulus in 
cool temperate regions, and E cladocalyx in dry 
temperate areas. 

Acacia mearnsii and A dealbata (silver 
wattle) are fast growing wattles suited to fuelwood 
plots. Imagine black wattles as a nitrogen fixing, 
nurse crop for your nut trees until they are harvested 
for fuel when the slower growing trees are estab- 
lished. 


Planting pattern 

The planting pattern for a monoculture, mono- 
value fuelwood plantation should be very dense to 
maximise volume production per hectare, so an 
initial spacing of about three metres would allow 
good growth and still leave room to drive a ute along 
the rows. 

If you’re direct-seeding, aim high and thin 
down to a similar spacing. Trees grown too close 
together grow tall and skinny and so take longer to 
reach the size you’re after. 


Established lot 

An established lot of over 1000 trees per 
hectare, with a volume increment of between two 
(dry exposed sites) to more than 15 (blue gums in the high 
rainfall areas) cubic metres per hectare per year, will give up 
to 150 cubic metres of fuelwood per hectare at age ten and 
can then be coppiced every ten years. Depending on your 
needs, half a hectare is enough for a family burning wood all 
year round. 

Considering the commercial price for firewood at 
about $50 a cubic metre in country Victoria (and much more 
in the urban areas) the project might look good at first glance 
— 150 x $50 = $7500 per hectare over ten years — until you 
look at the work involved in cutting, splitting, loading, 
unloading, drying, reloading and selling. There’s not many 
made rich cutting firewood, and those who do pay for timber 
rarely pay more than $5 a cubic metre to the grower. 
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So, given you’ve got a woodlot which is ideal for 
fuelwood, why not manage it for a range of products like 
posts, poles, and sawlogs? Most of the eucalypts I’ve 
mentioned and many more besides are ideal for sawn timber. 
For a sawlog we need a tall, very straight and, most impor- 
tantly, fat tree. The diameter must be over 55 cm to alleviate 
the growth stress in eucalypts that’s seen as splitting in small 
diameter posts. 

The best way to achieve a good sawlog is to thin all 
the poorly shaped trees in your woodlot, or windbreak, over 
anumber of years until the trees are at least five metres apart 
(about 260 per hectare). 

If you intend to prune to remove the knots you can 
thin early (years three to seven), if not you’ Il have to wait till 
the lower branches die back then thin. Late thinning means 
that the sawlogs will be growing in diameter more slowly. 
The thinnings can be allowed to coppice then cut again for 
fuel at a later date. This system, developed in the oak forests 


of Europe, is called ‘coppice with standards’ (the standards 
being the sawlogs). 

So, the thinnings become the fuelwood, and the 
sawlogsare your superannuation (25-year rotation ona good 
site). Mix in some wattles and other native understorey 
species and you’ ve got a wildlife corridor. Selective felling 
means that the environmental benefits (shelter, wildlife, 
erosion control and so on) remain intact. 

Of the thousands of trees we have planted on our 
farm, none has been planted for fuelwood. There’s the belts 
of vegetation along the creek and block-planting over the 
eroding slopes. The shelterbelts along the boundaries, and 
even the nut trees, are managed for timber. Now, after only 
six years, the thinnings are providing plenty of fast-buming 
fuel. 

As the trees mature Ill have more dense, heavy fuels 
from the thinnings and, eventually, from the heads of my 
high value sawlogs. 


Learning about tree planting 


You can learn about tree planting and managing a woodlot 
by becoming a conservation volunteer with the Australian 
Trust for Conservation Volunteers, or (for southerners) by 
visiting the Bambra Agroforestry Farm near Geelong in 
Victoria. 


Bambra Agroforestry Farm 

Rowan and Claire Reid operate the Bambra 
Agroforestry Farm in the Otway Ranges where they dem- 
onstrate multipurpose tree growing. On 10 April their farm 
will be open for tours as part of the Victorian Farmers 
Federation/ABC Open Farms scheme (see Bush Telegraph 
this issue for more information). Guidebooks with details 
about the farm are available from ABC shops and larger 
newsagents. 


Australian Trust for Conservation 


Volunteers 

The ATCV is a national conservation organisation 
which aims to restore degraded landscapes and habitats 
through practical conservation measures. The ATCV is a 
‘doer’ — not a ‘talker’ — organisation and every year it 
arranges more than 750 hands-on projects. Itis a non-profit, 
community-based group which arranges day, week or month 
long conservation tasks for groups or individuals. Projects 
include tree planting, endangered species protection, flora 
and fauna surveys, bush regeneration, seed collection and 
walking-track construction. If you are between 15 and 70 
you don’t need any special skills but you may make new 
friends and learn new skills (such as tree planting knowl- 
edge) while making a practical contribution to environmen- 
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tal protection. In 1991 ATCV volunteers put in 20,000 
volunteer days, and planted 600,000 trees — and tree plant- 
ing is only 30 percent of the ATCV work. On each project 
ATCV provides a trained team leader, transport and accom- 
modation, food and equipment. Volunteers provide old 
clothes and sturdy work shoes, a sleeping bag, a small 
contribution for food, and a sense of adventure. 

Earth Garden has supported ATCV ina small way in 
the past by donating tree taxes from editions of Earth Gar- 
den and from The Healthy House Cow to support their tree 
planting efforts. You can join ATCV for $20 per year and 
receive the ATCV newsletter, which describes projects open 
for volunteers in every State. The national headquarters of 
ATCV are at PO Box 423, Ballarat, Victoria, 3353, but you 
should send memberships to your relevant State office (see 
ATCY in the phone book — Tasmanian inquiries go to the 
Melbourne office). 


WATERLESS TOILETS 


Approved by Health Commissions and the EPA 
USES NO WATER OR CHEMICALS 

We have installed major toilet facilities for: 

e WORLD HERITAGE AREAS e WATER BOARDS 

e NATIONAL PARKS ALL OVER AUSTRALIA 

e DOMESTIC HOMES - NEW MODEL AVAILABLE 

CALL (03) 557-6943 


Please send more information 


CLIVUS MULTRUM (AUST) PTY. LTD. P.O. BOX 20, BENTLEIGH, VIC. 3204. 
COMPOSTING TOILET SYSTEMS 
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~ Versatile agroforestry 


Planting and using the best trees 
for the tough country 


by Peter Rendle and 
Michael Coleman 
Springvale, Victoria. 


The role of the trees 

Trees are a natural draw-down pump that can soak up 
excess water. A mature eucalypt will transpire 2,500 litres 
per day. 

Irrigated plantations at Kyabram in Victoria have 
lowered the watertable by five metres over the past eight 
years since planting. 

Tree plantings must be substantial (at least three rows 
wide) to have an effect. The resultant pasture loss from the 
shade effect is more than compensated by increased pro- 
duction in the sheltered area of the paddock. 


Suntracker 


HI-TECH 
SOLAR 
TRACKING 
SYSTEM 
FROM 
SUNTRON 


Send for a brochure NOW! § Mail to: 
Suntron Energy Company 
Pty Ltd ACN 006 106 869 
Unit 2, 66-70 Railway Road 
Blackburn, Victoria, 3130 
Tel: (03) 894 2544.Fox: (03) 894 3370 


Site treatment for tree planting 

On badly salt-affected sites, push earth into mounds 
half a metre high and one to two metres wide one season 
before planting. This allow salts to be leached out of the soil 
during winter. Where the water table is below one metre, rip 
the soil to half a metre and add gypsum. 

Control weeds prior to planting. 


Planting 

Plant leaving a space of two to four metres between 
trees to maximise pumping benefits. 

Hay can be cut between rows in the first few years 
while trees are growing out of the range of browsing stock. 
Rows should be six to 15 metres apart. Alternatively, the cut 
grass can be used as a mulch around the growing trees. 


Selecting suitable plants 
Promising timber species for harsh sites. 

Eucalyptus macrorbyncha (red stringybark) — 
sawlogs, poles. 

E polyanthemos (red box) — posts, firewood. 

E cladocalyx (sugar gum) — coppice, firewood. 

E cunninghamiana — craftwood. 

E melliodora (yellow box) — posts, firewood. 


For sites with higher moisture content and shelter. 
E globulus — pulp, sawlogs. 
Pinus radiata — clearwood. 
E maculata (spotted gum) — sawn timber. 
E saligna (Sydney blue gum) — sawn timber. 


Trees suitable for planting in or near saline sites. 
E camaldulensis (river red gum) — 20 m 
E sideroxylon (ironbark) — 20 m 
E largiflorens (black box) — 15 m 
Casuarina glauca (grey buloke) — 20 m 
C cunninghamiana (river she-oak) — 20 m. 


A demonstration has shown that to grow high value Acacia 
melanoxylon (blackwood) or Pinus radiata you must: 

e plant in good tree growing sites; 

* promote good tree form by initial dense plantings or use of 
nurse crops; 

* prune on schedule. 
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How to do it — if you must! 


Chopping down trees can be a dangerous activity for the inexperienced 
(and in some cases it can be so even for the experienced). In this article, 
as a follow-on from his informative piece in EG 86 on using a chainsaw, 
Bob Rich explains the basic principles and points out the dangerous 
situations, when, he stresses, it is best to call in an expert. 


by Bob Rich 


Healesville, Victoria. 


HEN Alan asked me to follow my previous 
article on chainsaws with one on how to fell a 
tree, I was reluctant to do so, for two reasons. 
1. I prefer trees to stay standing if at all possible. Trees are 
magnificent beings. Their presence has many environmen- 
tal benefits. If I have to cut one down, I try to ensure 
replacement, either through natural regeneration or through 
planting and looking after ten new ones. 
2. Tree felling is VERY DANGEROUS. Reading even the 
best information on the topic will NOT qualify you to cut 
down a difficult tree — or even to decide whether the tree is 
easy or difficult. A little knowledge could kill you. (Note 
that, in most places, you need a permit to cut down a tree.) 
It is best to have expert supervision. If this is not 
possible, learn on small trees in ideal situations and progress 
to greater challenges slowly. There are instruction manuals 
available. (For example, Work Technique for Chainsaw 
Users is available from the Forest Industry Training Council 
in each State, priced $16.) 


Situations to avoid 

If a tree must go, but one of the following is true, call 
in an expert. 
e There is a ‘widow-maker’ above. This is a large broken 
branch hanging in the tree, or a large dead branch which is 
likely to break loose as the tree starts to fall. Also look for 
widow-makers in nearby trees which might be hit by the 
falling tree. 
e Evidence of rot or termite damage at the base of the tree. 
The direction of fall is controlled by cutting away all but a 
‘hinge’. If the hinge is weak, the tree could go in any 
direction, like on top of you. Check for mounds of dirt stuck 
by termites to the base of the tree, and fruiting bodies of fungi 
growing out of it. A rotten tree makes a hollow sound when 
hit with an axe. If in doubt, drill in horizontally with an auger 
to check how hard the wood is. 
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Fx tree Like 
this Can split , 
Pach krunk Falling 
independenti y 


e A tree has two (or more) major stems that join low. As you 
cut below the join, the two stems could split apart and fall 
separately (Figure 1). 

e A tree has a lean or imbalance in its crown distribution in 
a direction other than the intended line of fall. 

* There’s a strong lean or crown-weight imbalance. 


The ideal situation 

Practise ona tree which is far enough from other trees 
and buildings to give you a wide choice in the intended 
direction of fall. There should be clear space for twice the 
estimated height of the tree. Choose a tree that is straight, 
sound, with a single stem, reasonably upright, and with an 
evenly distributed crown. To check for lean, stand well 
back, hold an axe by the tip of the handle atarm’s length, and 
sight along it. The axe handle will hang vertically, showing 
up any lean in the tree. Do this from two places, about 90° 
apart. If possible, drop the tree towards the lean. 


Choose a day when there is no wind. Even a light 
breeze can exert considerable push on the crown ofa tall tree. 
Gusty winds are very tricky to deal with. 

Plan the job. 

You need two escape routes, which must be cleared 
of obstructions before you start (Figure 2). 

Clear un- 


dergrowth, fallen 
branches, stones Lig | Mate swe escape paths 


and any other stuff ave clear K 
from around the us ta easy to 
tree, to give your- of fall Wale m 


self a safe, secure 
working area. 
You may 


have to climb up ye — 

and cut away 0 ri Z & 
branches which gy hse + 4s? 2, 
could hit obstruc- © i G 


tions as the tree is 
coming down, or 
branches from a neighbouring tree which may interfere with 
the fall. This is a dangerous job and may mean that you have 
to call in a professional. 


Equipment 

Wear close fitting clothing. Strong non-slip boots are 
essential. Use a hard hat, eye and ear muffs — best is a hard 
hat with attached ear muffs and a wire mesh faceguard. 
Gloves reduce the effects of chainsaw vibration. 

You need a sharp axe, a chainsaw with a bar more 
than half as long as the diameter of the tree (or an old- 
fashioned crosscut saw, see ‘Getting untwisted’ in EG83), 
and a couple of plastic or wooden wedges. It is a great help 
if your chainsaw has spikes. These can be dug into the wood, 
allowing you to pivot the chain inwards. 


What you do 

The principle is to cut a 
scarf to one third of the diameter 
and facing the intended direction 
of fall. 

A back cut is made from 
the other side. The tree starts to 
fall just before the back cut over- 
laps the back of the scarf (Figure 3). 
The hinge is typically about one 
tenth of the diameter. 

The scarf has a horizontal 
bottom cut and a 30° top cut. Do 
not over cut — the scarf should not 


go in more than one third of the How Scarf t. back cut 


Contvol the direction 
of Fall... 


diameter unless the tree has astrong 
lean (where a deeper scarf reduces 
the chance of splitting the trunk). 


If cutting a proper scarf is beyond your skills, make several 
horizontal cuts and clean out with the axe. This isa box scarf 
(Figure 4). 

The back cut is level, at least 50 mm above the bottom 
of the scarf. This produces a step to discourage the tree from 
sliding backwards off the stump. If you made a box scarf, 
make the back cut 50 mm above the top of this. 

Until you develop a good eye, it is worthwhile to 
draw a chalk line on the tree to indicate where the back cut 
has to go. Stand on the side of the tree away from any side 
lean. If your saw has spikes, dig in so your blade is 
horizontal, and the spike is 50 mm back from the tip of the 
scarf. Swing the blade so it cuts the side first, then pulls in 
at the back (Figure 5). 

As soon as there is room for it, belt a wedge into the 
cut behind the blade. This protects you against misjudgment 
of the lean or crown distribution, and against an unexpected 
gust of wind. If you don’t do this, the tree could move, close 
the back cut and trap the saw. 

The tree will start to fall when the blade is parallel to 
the back of the scarf. Switch off the saw and pull it out of the 
butt as soon as the back cut starts to widen. Look up for 
possible falling branches. Put the saw down away from the 
direction of fall and briskly walk (DON’T RUN) along one 
of your prepared escape paths. 


Problems 

The following things might go wrong. 
¢ The two cuts of the scarf won't meet. Don’t aim for a neat 
point. Stop at about one third of the diameter, and knock the 
wedge out with the axe. 
e The back cut goes off the horizontal. Stop. Start another 
cut from the other side of the tree. A sloping back cut will 
make the tree fall in the wrong direction. 
e The back cut closes up, trapping your saw. I told you to use 
a wedge! The tree is now unstable, and VERY dangerous. 
Leave the saw and walk away along an escape path. If the 
tree has stopped moving, try to insert a wedge into the back 
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cut. If aplastic wedge won't go in, try a metal wedge. If this 
doesn’t work, you need to pull the tree with a rope or cable. 

Working extremely carefully, throw a rope over a 
branch facing away from the scarf. The rope should be long 
enough to enable you to pull from a spot which is over twice 
the tree’s length away, and thick enough to stand the strain. 


* Audited results for 1992/3, some tax benefits apply, also. 


Earnings averaged 8.20% over the past 3 years. 
Earnings averaged 9.45% over the past 5 years. 
Note that past performance does not guarantee similar performance in future. 


for 
investors, 
society and 


the environmen 


Ifyou want your stperannuation and other investments managed 
on a conservative basis and if you also want to know that your 
money is earning solid returns without compromising your 
social and environmental values, 


make a free call to 008 021 227 for further information. 


The AIM Trust is managed by August Financial Management 
Ltd, ACN 003 188 930, which was established in 1986 to pool 
investor savings to create a more fair and sustainable society. 
Investment can only be made on the application form bound into 
the lodged and registered prospectus dated 5th October, 1993, 
available from: 


August Investments 
Suite 66, Canberra Business Centre 
Bradfield Street, Downer ACT 2602 


The August Investments 
Managed Trust 
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Wiggle the rope until the loose end is in reach, then 
tie a slip knot (Figure 6). The knot rides up and pulls tight 
as you apply tension. Pull the other end with a car, or a block 
and tackle, against a fixed object, like the base of another 
tree. (I know a bloke who pulled his house off the stumps 
trying to do this!) 

e The back cut goes too far, cutting through the hinge. The 
tree will fall to one side of the scarf — towards you! 

e On the way down, a part of the tree hits and bounces off 
another tree. It will spin, and move in an unpredictable 
direction. 

This is VERY DANGEROUS! 

The tree can actually bounce off the 

step and jump off backwards. Its 
base can hit another tree, mak- 
ing it whiplash with unpre- 
dictable results. This 
problem can be 
avoided by plan- 
ning. If necessary, 
climb up and trim 
branches before 
starting the main 
job. FdG) Slip kuk 

e The tree hangs 

up in another tree. THIS IS THE RISKIEST SITUATION 
OF ALL. You can try levering the base, if it’s a small tree, 
witha crowbar — very cautiously. Tie acable to the base and 
pull with a suitable vehicle (a 4WD for example). 

An expert might fell a second tree against the hung- 
up one to dislodge it. DON’T try this yourself. If branches 
of the two trees are not interlocked, cutting pieces off the 
base of the hung-up tree can make it fall. Each time you do 
this, it becomes less stable. An acquaintance of mine was 
killed trying to do this. 


Well, this covers the basics. There is a lot of other 
techniques to use for special situations like strongly leaning 
trees, restricted space and so on, but don’t even think about 
them until you can drop the ‘ideal’ tree safely. 


DISCOVER INDEPENDENCE 
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Jillaroo Farm Hints 


Edited by Jill Redwood 


Jillaroo Farm Hints presents bush skills and farm tips each is- 
sue. All readers are welcome to contribute. If you have any 
hints up your sleeve that you inherited from Granny or devel- 
oped yourself, send them to Jill Redwood, Editor, Jillaroo Farm 
Hints, RSD Goongerah, Victoria, 3888. 


Choose the right tree 

When you're out looking for a good firewood tree, a 
few things have to be considered. 
e Ant or termite ridden wood damages the chainsaw, like- 
wise the charcoal on burnt logs. 
If the head of a standing tree still has hold of its twigs, it’s 
abit green for firewood. Cut and store it for next year’s wood 
supply. 
e Trees with hollows in should be left. The tiniest two-inch 
hollow can be a nesting hole for a small glider, bird or bat. 
Destruction of such nesting hollows is one of the main 
causes of declining numbers of hollow-dependant animals. 


Chopping block 

A 12-inch chopping block is a good height for split- 
ting firewood. A block about two feet, or thigh height, is 
handy for chopping kindling, saving you from having to 
bend over. 


Paper on top, too 

The woodstove fire lights easier if it’s windy outside, 
because this helps draw the air up the flue pipe. Air will draw 
more easily if the flue is warm, too. So, help to get the fire 
going ona cold morning by burning newspaper on top of the 
fire as well as under. 


(ti 
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Work the edge 


To split dense timbers 
such as box or ironbark, don’t 
oy S attack the centre of a round, but 
work away at the edge, splitting off three- to four-inch slices. 


Make it dry zi 

Burning sappy wood leaves a coating of sooty creo- 
sote inside the chimney flue which can ignite when it builds 
up. Once a week, get a good hot fire going to burn off any 
build up. Damp wood doesn’t leave a sooty coating but 
burns less efficiently — a lot of energy is used to dry out the 
wood rather than to put out the heat. 


Use the chips 

Chips and debris from around your chopping block 
are just the stuff to get the oven hot enough for that batch of 
scones or pizza. 


U-beaut wood shelter 
Old water tanks 

make U-beaut wood 
shelters. Sit them 
on their sides and 
up off the ground 
a touch to allow 
water to drain 
away. Knock 
some holes in the 
ripple valleys (if 
there aren’t 
enough rust 
holes) to allow 
rainwater to drain 
straight out. Face the tank to the north to get the sun, but 
avoid rain. The tank keeps a wood pile neat and can be 
moved easily. 
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Warm the kindling 
Keep kindling or damp starting twigs in the warming 
oven overnight so it will be crispy dry for the morning. 


Free-standing woodpile 
If you'd 


liketobuildatree- “COYNE ial 


standing, square 
woodpile, place 
your first layer of 
chopped wood on 
an old pallet or 
sheet of corru- 
gatediron. As you 
stack each row 
higher, lay three or 
four corner pieces 
diagonally opposite to the row below it. This keeps the sides 
square and stops it from tapering like a pyramid. A canvas 
can be thrown over the top. 


And from our readers. . . 


Firelighters 
Firelighters-cum-kitchen fresheners can be made from 
citrus pecl. Put the rinds in the woodstove’s oven and shut 
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‘Mulga Bill’, the energy conscious gardener 


the door. The kitchen fills with the scent of oranges or 
lemons while they turn into crispy little shells containing lots 
of volatile oils to get your fire going. 

Judith’ s grandmother. 


Another idea for firelighters is to dry out corn cobs 
and soak them in diesel. 
K Roberts, City Beach, WA. 


Handy mobile sawhorse 

A wheelbarrow makes a handy sawhorse around a 
building site. Wedge the length of wood between the 
handles and the barrow 
tray, then get to it with i 
the saw. If you only vequired 
have a lightweight bar- 
row, throw abit ofheavy 
something in to keep it 
steady. 


Judith’ s hubby. yf: 


Chook’s ID 


Plastic coated electrical wire can be used to band 
your chooks for identification. Just make sure you allow 
plenty of room for a pullet’s leg to grow. 

Hans Schwab-Press, Port Sorell, Tasmania. 


BRAD Calvert developed his environmen- 
tally friendly gardening service a couple of 
years ago. As Brad says, “It’s based around 
a bicycle, so a driver’s licence isn’t required 
and all the equipment is human powered, so 
the start-up costs are really low.” 

The main bit of the equipment, the 
Flymo H40 mower, suits perfectly the rack 
that Brad has designed to carry it and other 
bits. The container under the crossbar holds 
a ‘Chuffle’ edger (which fits onto the end of 
the broom handle), secateurs, snippers, small 
weeding fork, and trowel. The broom and 
rake fit neatly along the bike frame and rest 
on the rack. 

Brad runs his gardening service in 
Maroochydore as ‘Mulga Bill’s Mowing’ and 
he is also willing to supply other enterprising 
Earth-friendly gardeners around Australia 
with the rack, container, straps and cover. 

Brad can be contacted on (074) 436 
498 or write to 43 Boongalla Terrace, 
Maroochydore, Queensland, 4558. 


Energy-efficient 
home design 


— Part one — 


It pays to get the basic design of your home correct to start with. As 
Peter explains, every step you take after construction to improve its 
energy efficiency is more likely to be a corrective measure of a problem 
which could have been avoided. Ultimately the cost of this will be borne 
either by you, the environment, or both. 


by Peter Lees* 


Porcupine Ridge, Victoria. 


NERGY efficiency in housing is seen to be more 

important now than it was 20 or 30 years ago — but 

we still have a long way to go, if we want to stem the 
massive strain on our environment. 

Energy conservation is a matter of awareness and 
public education and that’s where I feel the problem lies. 
The solutions to many of the problems we face today, 
regarding thermal control in our homes, were available 
centuries ago, but they’ve been discarded for assumed 
‘better technological alternatives’. 

We live in a push-button society. Our demand for 
instant comfort at the turn of a switch blankets our thinking 
about the problem areas of home design and only leads to 
additional, unnecessary waste of resources. 

I find it incredible that, for something as important as 
conserving our finite resources, or taking control over our 
ultimate survival, the bureaucracy, which intrudes 
into so much of our lives, runs such a poor show. 
Government instrumentalities limit control re- 
garding housing mainly to structural aspects of 
building. Certain parameters are set for limited 
light and ventilation, but there are no real dictates 
with regard to energy efficiency and passive solar 
design. The only real measure offered by the new 
Australian Building Code is to enforce the use of 
insulation in homes. The fact that poor design in 
the first place necessitates the use of copious 
amounts of insulation materials (a further burden 
on resources), seems not to occur to them. 


Most of our housing is still designed in the Rectangular sha 
with gable roof 


Ventitates easier 
by crs breezes. 


same way our parents built, and therefore repeats 
the same faults in energy efficiency. 


*architect and builder 


So, what are some of the design factors, that dictate 
better and less wasteful thermal-living environments? 

I think there are four main criteria: 
e Design style 
e Materials 
e Locality 
e Orientation and landscaping. 
(I shall look at each one in separate articles.) 


Design style 

“Design style’ can be broken up into the following 
aspects, all of which have a direct relationship on how our 
homes perform thermally. 


Shape of house shell 

Generally, the more complex the building shape, the 
greater the building cost, maintenance and the need to 
control energy flow. Rectangular homes are generally easier 
to ventilate by cross breezes, as long as there is limited 


pe 
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internal cross-walling. Gable roofs are easier to build than 
most other types and the ceiling spaces are more easily 
ventilated by cross ventilation than in hipped roofs, for 
example (Figure la). 

Steeply pitched roofs self-ventilate more effectively, 
between lined ceiling and roof planes, than roofs with flatter 
angles. They also help deflect wind up and 
away from the home’s surrounds — which 
also make up part of the living environ- 


ment. Commonly, strategic parts of our 
gardens or backyards are devoted to exter- ‘These shapes 
nal entertainment (if only the old barbecue), have the 
or quiet protected nooks to collect warmth SAME 
and sun in winter. area --- 
The comfort of these external living 
zones is greatly determined (among other 
things) by the shape of the roof and house 2:24 
— yet few people basking in the sun or (Ws) 


chewing on a prawn or snag would realise 
it (Figure 1b). 


Size and surface area 

The bigger we make our homes, the more we spend 
on materials and the more we consume. Big, void spaces are 
more difficult to control thermally and hence create a greater 
demand on energy input from, say, air conditioners 
or heaters. 

I have said before that I believe many of us 
live in homes far bigger than we really need. We fall 
subject to the dictates and trickery of marketing 
which forever tell us how much better off we would 
be if we had ‘more’. 

But the size of the home is not the only thing 
that affects thermal control — surface area of the 
walls, roof and floor can play an even greater part, 
in many cases. 

The different shapes shown in Figure 2 cover 
the same area, yet shape ‘b’ would have a lot more 
wall surface area. As I mentioned, the more you 
build, the harder it is to control energy. In this 


CHEMICAL FREE PROTECTION FROM TERMITES 


GRANITGARD 


NON-TOXIC TERMITE BARRIER 


Granitgard is an entirely natural, long-life, physical 


termite barrier developed by CSIRO and approved by 
Australian Standards. 

Granitgard comes with a 30 year warranty, is easy to 
install, requires no retreatments and is completely safe. 
Protect your new home from destructive termites 
without using poisons. 

Phone: 008 032-549 Fax: (03) 417-6008 
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example that energy has a greater wall surface area for it to 
drain through. It is interesting how two homes of the same 
size can be drastically different in cost, labour content and 
energy efficiency. 
Once a home is of reasonable size for average living 
purposes, it is generally better to introduce a second level 
and use the roof space for part of 
your living requirements. This re- 
duces wall surface area, roof area 
and basic floor area on the site. Loft 
design requires less surface area for 
a practical and effective living space 
(anywhere in the world) than other 
designs (Figure 3). 


Internal layout 
Basically there are two choices 
for internal layout — open-plan or 
segmented. Open-plan is generally 
easier to clean, entertain in, ventilate 
and illuminate. Segmented layouts 
(like most of our grandparents’ homes) offer more privacy, 
division of purpose, and are easier to heat or cool (me- 
chanically) in localised zones. 
Open-plan layouts are more popular now and are 


but the one above 
has mow perimeter 
in walling, hence 
More Surface area 
i€ a house shape. 


t-design has less slab, 
Yoo Walls and walls externa ly hence less Surface area. 


AZ STRATH STEAM 


Full size stationary and marine steam engines for 
alternative energy systems and boats 


— SYSTEMS START FROM APPROXIMATELY $6,000 — 


D 


Rod Muller, Strath Steam, Taylor's Lane, Strathalbyn, SA, 5255. 
Phone (085) 362 489, Fax (085) 362 113. 


better, generally, for planning thermal control. 
Segmented layouts consume more materials struc- 
turally and normally are not as well illuminated by 
natural lighting — to make them so only drains 
more energy. 

There are parts ofa home layout that ideally 
should be divided from the rest, such as the laun- 
dry, bathroom and toilet. I see little point in having 
valuable energy flowing uncontrolled into pas- 
sages and ablution areas and out through their 
walls and windows. 

These zones are better placed on the side(s) 
of a home that cop the worst of the wind chill or 
blazing sun. They are used infrequently and are Fire 
not as important for thermal comfort as the main 
living areas (Figure 4). 

A home with more than one level can 
capitalise on the natural forces within to control energy flow. 
Innorthern Europe, and the USA, it is considered to be more 
economical to build up and use stairways and halls to 
channel energy naturally between floors merely by opening 
doors. 
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tank than plumbing) 

In warmer climates where keeping cool is important, 
a compact layout with an upper level is easier to ventilate. 
The external main dimensions of the home are much less and 
the downstairs level is farther away from the zones where 
heat collects. 

A steep roof pitch, with properly designed roof and 
ceiling spaces, will still permit comfortable living upstairs, 
because the buffer zone is high enough above occupant level 
(Figure 5). With proper design, a roof system should stop 
most of the heat getting in to start with. (I will explain more 
about this more in a forthcoming issue.) 

An upstairs open-plan layout, in tropical regions for 
example, can ventilate just as well as the compact downstairs 
space (if not better), because it is at a height that best captures 
the breezes which expel unnecessary trapped air from the 
most effective place — upstairs. 

The greater surface area of single, ground level 
layouts means they collect more heat and often miss out on 
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levels vent better and. 
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valuable cooling breezes because of their squat profile, 
surrounding fences, neighbours’ houses or tall gardens. 


In the next article, I will look at the second aspect of 
thermal efficiency — materials. How your choice of basic 
building material will govern directly how comfortable you 
will be in your home, and the importance of windows, their 
style, size and orientation and the value of courtyards, decks, 
pergolas and verandahs. 
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RMB 1215 Shelford Rd, Meredith, 3333. 

Fax or Phone: (052) 86 8224. CREDIT CARDS WELCOME. 
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Season 
BY 


Season 


Earth Garden's regular organic gardening column, 


written by Jackie French 


Beans and marigolds and experiments that fail — ones 
that succeed — garlic— more about garlic — even more 


about garlic 
HIS is a good time of year for sitting in the middle 
of the garden (preferably witha late ripening peach 
apple) and working out what didn’t work last season. Our 


‘beans and marigolds’ experiment, for example, was a total 
flop. 


I’d meant to test what really happens if you grow 
marigolds and beans together. Not just, “Will the beans get 
less beanfly?” (which I’ve tested before), but, “How many 
marigolds per bean plant (or bean plants per marigold) do 
you need? Do the marigolds have to be flowering to be 
effective? How do the marigolds affect the crop of beans?” 

. . and a whole lot of other variables. 

The first lot of bean seeds was dug up by the lyrebirds 
(six of the beasts cavort in the garden now — they like to 
dance on the backs of the garden chairs and chase the wonga 
pigeons out from under the apple trees and then scratch 
under the kiwifruit vines. The beans and marigolds were 
next to the kiwifruit. 

The lyrebirds dug up the second lot of seeds too. (If 
you think chooks are powerful scratchers you ain’t seen 
nothing till you’ ve meta lyrebird. I strongly believe anyone 
who wants a trouble-free vegie garden, with no droughts, 
locust plagues, neighbour’s goats and the like, should stay in 
the suburbs with reticulated water and decent fences.) 
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Somewhere 4 
around loquat harvest WA 
and early summer I * Re aes - 
finally worked out I needed to cover the bed of beans with 
netting. 

The marigolds (which, for some reason, the lyrebirds 
avoided — I'll test that, maybe, next season) were growing 
fat and strong by the time the third planting of beans 
emerged, so at least I know marigolds don’t inhibit bean 
germination. Then I discovered that instead of one sort of 
bean seed (according to the packet), I’d sown at least two — 
some of the beans were showing distinct signs of twining 
round the marigolds and merging with the kiwifruit. 

There’s not much point in comparing one lot of 
climbing and one lot of dwarf beans, when I already know 
that climbing beans are more beanfly resistant (usually 
anyway), and that repellents are less effective for climbing 
plants. 

It was all an unfortunate boo-boo. The seed was 
bought from a company I greatly admire, so I won't give its 
name — I suppose it was just a packaging error. As I write 
(January), I still don’t know what sort of beans I’ve got — 
it ll be interesting when they finally fruit. 

Some experiments this year have been all too suc- 
cessful. Like the onions and poppies. I grew pansies and 
onions last year. The pansies kept the weeds down and 
insulated the soil and I got far more onions than in a trial plot 
nearby without pansies. 

This year I grew onions with poppies. Poppies 

suppress the growth of many plants nearby, so I knew they’d 
suppress the weeds. They did. They also suppressed the 
onions. We are now virtually onionless when we should be 
dripping with the things. 
Note: If you want to clear up a weedy patch in the garden, 
sow poppies thickly, then, when they germinate and are 
growing well, sow sunflower seeds. Cabbages or caulies 
gone to seed are even more effective, but much smellier and 
uglier. 


Garlic under peach trees 

The most interesting find this year, though, has been 
the effect of garlic under the peach trees. 

I planted masses of garlic last year to see if it affected 
the black spot on the roses, except we are in the middle (or 
maybe near the end — let’s be optimistic) of a drought and 
there isn’t any black spot, other than on the rose by the tap. 
(There aren’t too many rose leaves either.) It is difficult to 
test black spot inhibitors without black spot! 

Ditto snails. The lizards are crunching the lot before 
I can get to them, so I can’t test a heap 
of snail repellent that’s fermenting in 
the larder (which means it’s 
time I took it out before some- 
one thinks it’s an after-dinner 
liqueur or the brew to give 
kids a few nights before school 
starts for the year. Not that it’d 
doanyone enormous harm, but 
it might make them wary of 
the next lot of after-dinner offerings.) 

Anyway, for years I have been insisting that garlic 
does NOT control curly leaf. I have about 40 peach trees I 
test fungicides on, some of them with garlic planted under- 
neath. For about six years they’ve had roughly the same 
amount of curly leaf (bad in some years, almost curly leaf 
free in good years) as the trees that I haven’t sprayed at all — 
till this year. 

This year I didn’t get around to any fungicide trials — 
and the only trees not to have curly leaf atall are the ones with 
garlic around them. Not just a little garlic though. In six 
years, the three or four plants I originally planted around 
each tree have multiplied (I rarely get to pulling up our 
garlic). So, possibly you need LOTS of garlic to have an 
effect, or maybe it’s just a coincidence. But it will be fun to 
see what happens this spring and the next — and to see if 
there is any lessening of brown rot, too. I hope itis the garlic. 
Ihave a passion for garlic. I’d love any excuse to grow more. 

My early years were spent garlicless. Or perhaps 
garlic was one of the anonymous, newspaper-wrapped par- 
cels our neighbour, Mr Doo, handed over the fence to my 
mother from his garden next door, and that my mother 
carefully slipped inside the garbage bin when he wasn’t 
looking. The parcels probably also contained ‘weird’ things 
like Chinese celery and cabbage and mustard greens and 
bitter melon which the whole family loves now. 

I discovered garlic about the same time I discovered 
sex (also coffee — coffee was most avant-garde in Brisbane 
in those days). I loved the first two from the start (it took me 
a few years longer to really enjoy coffee). In those days 
garlic lived ‘down the Valley’* in Italian restaurants and 
tomato sauces. 


*Fortitude Valley: an inner city suburb of Brisbane and 
centre for exotic restaurants. 


Garlic and sex 

Actually, garlic and sex have a long association. The 
ancient Roman author, Pliny, recommended crushed garlic 
and coriander in white wine as a sexual stimulant. This 
presumably is only effective if both partners have some — 
or the other partner has a cold. 

Ancient Egyptian husbands were said to chew garlic 
on the way home from their mistresses so their wives would 
not suspect they’d engaged in dalliance. Ancient Greek 
athletes chewed garlic to give them vitality and endurance. 
So did Greek lovers. 

They may have been barking up the wrong bay tree. 
In one (modern) test, rats fed garlic over a long time 
experienced lower sperm production and eventually testicular 
lesions. The amount they ate, however, was equivalent to 
about 20 g of garlic powder per day for an average human — 
an enormous quantity. The average garlic-eating lover has 
nothing to worry about. 

The rats, by the way, also had lowered blood sugar 
levels and lowered cholesterol. 

The priestess Medea is said to have smeared her lover 
Jason (of the Golden Fleece) with garlic to repel her father’s 
savage bulls. (Presumably she had a lot on hand. Maybe it’s 
worth trying if you’ ve got an in-season cow and an unwanted 
bull in the neighbour’s paddock.) 


In 1368, King Alphonso of Castile instituted a new 
order of knights, one prerequisite being that any member 
who had eaten garlic should not come into the King’s 
presence for a month. 

Garlic’s aroma is excreted via the lungs and skin — 
which is why your breath and sweat may smell of garlic. 
However, itis mostly raw or semi-raw garlic (in garlic bread) 
that flavour the breath — cooked garlic is much sweeter and 
less pungent. 

A French friend told me that good red wine will 
remove the smell of garlic (or at least change it into an 
acceptable perfume). It didn’t, but the experiment was fun. 
You can also eat a few sprigs of fresh parsley (chew well) or 
nibble a slice of raw ginger or chomp on a few fresh mint 
leaves. 

I grow whatever sorts of garlic I can get. There are 
too many varieties to list here, ranging from large white ones 
to small reddish or purplish or creamy yellow. Small-cloved 
varieties include Californian early and late, Mexican purple, 
Italian purple and South Australian white. Large-cloved 
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varieties include giant Russian, New Zealand purple (which 
isn’t very purple) and Glenlarge. The latter is a modern “day 
length neutral’, early maturing cultivar. These are all vari- 
eties of Allium sativum. 

Elephant garlic — Ar d’ Orient or oriental 
garlic, to give it its old fashioned names — has big, 
mild cloves that smell vaguely garlicky. It is Allium 
ampeloprasum, or A giganteum, notA sativum or true 
garlic. Elephant garlic is much closer to a leek than 
real garlic, though it is the bulb rather than the leaves 
that are usually used. 


How to get a good garlic crop ` 


This is the time to plant garlic, or at least to 7 Ay 
haa 


start thinking about it in warmer areas. Garlic will 

grow almost anywhere, but in some places you'll have to 
work harder to get a good crop than others. Garlic does best 
with cool winters and hot summers, with plenty of sunlight 
and in rich but very well drained soil. 

Note: PLANT LOTS — the more garlic you have the more 
you'll use. 

To grow it you need to plant garlic cloves — the 
bigger the clove usually the better start the plant has and the 
more garlic you will get, though small cloves will give big 
bulbs in good soil. 

Plant the cloves about ten cm apart, pointed end 
upward (though if you plant them upside down they'll 
probably still grow), in fertile, well drained soil that’s 
preferably slightly alkaline — although garlic still grows 
well in quite acid soil. 

A tradition was to dust the cloves with wood ash. 
This protected the cloves from being eaten by beetles and 
other soil life until they’d sprouted. It may also have helped 
to make the soil slightly alkaline, and inhibited disease. 

Garlic can be planted at any time of the year except 
midwinter (apart from in hot areas), but to get the best size 
and quality of bulb, the garlic needs chilling below 10°C. If 
the bulbs arent chilled early in their growth, you get smaller 
uneven cloves and the bulbs may not last as long because 
they Il have thinner or less paper skin. 


Build Your Own Compost Tumbler! 


Save $100’s and build your own compost tumbler using 
a 205litre (44gal) drum and our DRUM CONVERSION 
KIT. Use a new drum or recycle an old drum. 


e No Welding ff XS ‘\ Drum 


Required { \ i J Conversion 
© Easy To | | ped J Kit $32 
Assemble SUEY we “af Packing and 
e Compost a alee Freight $7.50 


Re “Ast 


in 14 - 30 Days >=. (Australia Wide) 
SEND SSAE FOR FREE COMPOSTING INFORMATION - 
P.O. BOX 314 PASCOE VALE SOUTH 3044 
PROFTECH - 37 DEVON AVENUE, COBURG 3058. 
PHONE (03) 386 4068 
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So, chill garlic for a month in the fridge before 
planting. In warm temperate areas, where winter tempera- 
tures are less than 10° C, but where the ground doesn’t 
freeze, plant garlic in autumn. Plant it in spring in areas 

Ia where the ground freezes solid throughout 
winter (not just for a few hours after a 
heavy frost), because it may rot in frozen 
soil, particularly if it’s damp. 

In hotareas, plant in midwinter 
when the ground has cooled down and you 
can be sure it won’t warm up until spring. 
Even though garlic is mostly a cool cli- 
mate crop, you can still get a reasonable 
amount of homegrown garlic in hot areas 
— as long as you remember to chill the 
cloves and plant it at the right time. 

Withall of these planting times, the garlic will mature 
as the days lengthen — and this is necessary to get the best- 
sized bulbs. 

The better it’s fed, the bigger your bulb will be too. 
As a rule of thumb, spread a little, old, hen manure or blood 
and bone over the soil when you plant your cloves, then feed 
them again when the young leaves begin to grow rapidly in 
spring. The young leaves can also be mulched with compost, 
old leaves, lucerne or clover hay — in fact any good mulch. 
Take care though NEVER to dig the mulch into the soil near 
the garlic cloves. Let it sit on the surface to be drawn into the 
soil naturally by worms and other soil life. Undigested 
organic matter in the soil may breed pests and diseases and 
leave you with a rotting or nibbled crop. 

Your first sight of the growing garlic will be dull 
green leaf tips that emerge as long flat leaves. By late spring 
the stalk will emerge, round and thick and slightly paler 
green. This can grow to a metre or even more, although it’s 
usually about half that size. This stalk flowers finally. 

Garlic flowers can be spectacular — bright blue, 
pale purple, pale pink or a creamy, greenish white. In very 
cool climates garlic may not flower at all and will simply die 
back as the days get shorter and colder. 

The flower dies eventually — and the stalk begins to 
wither. This is when you need to pick your garlic. Don’t wait 
for the stalk and leaves to wither completely as you would 
with onions — pull up the stalk when it’s leathery and 
yellowing. 


Iha 
Le 


Harvesting garlic 

Garlic takes about five to nine months after planting 
(depending on climate or variety) to mature. 

It can be pulled up by hand in soft, moist soil — but 
this tends to stick to the bulb. It’s best to wait for a dry period 
and fork carefully under the plant to gently break up the soil, 
then pull. 

Once your garlic is above ground, brush off all the 
dirt or leave it to dry for an hour or so till it can be scraped 
off. Don’t wait any longer or you'll get dirt-stained leaves. 


Now peel off all the ‘dirty’ bits of skin till you’re left with 
white — or purple or pink, but at any rate CLEAN — 
garlic. Garlic can be bleached, and commercial garlic 
often is, but there is no need for home use — and I much 
prefer garlic’s natural cream, green or purple colours to 
pristine whiteness. 

Leave the garlic (and its stalks if you want to braid 
it) to dry on racks in a dry place for a few weeks. This 
is to dry out the leaves. Usually the stalk dries quite well 
by itself, as moisture is drawn into the bulb or the seed 
head, but the leaves can turn black and mouldy very 
quickly. If that happens, infection can travel down to 
the bulb, so cut it off as soon as possible, or you'll be 
left without stalk and leaves for braiding. 

When the leaves are quite papery, you can 
hang the plants in bags, braid them, knot them together 
— or just hang them in bunches or leave them on the 
racks till you need them. 

REMEMBER: kcep some of your garlic to plant 
again, and again, and again, so you gradually develop 
acultivar suited to your area and your gardening habits. 


What happens if you don’t harvest 
your garlic? 

Most of our garlic never gets harvested ‘properly’. 
Whenever I get a new source of cloves, I plant a few to see 
which grow best or differently from the ones I have. Some 
of them get pulled up, some get used as ‘garlic leeks’ or the 
green bits snipped for salads — but most are just left to 
multiply. 

And they do multiply. We now have great clumps 
under the trees and at the edge of our gardens. The clumps 
get bigger every year, but the stems get smaller — and the 
bulbs below ground are probably getting smaller too. But the 
stems are still tender and the leaves are still delicately garlic 
flavoured. And if you just want a low 
maintenance source of ‘garlic leeks’ this is 
the best way to do it — plant them and 
forget them, except when you want a few 
stems to harvest. 


Garlic ‘seeds’ 

Some varieties of garlic produce 
what look like miniature bulbs, or ‘rounds’, 
on top of the plant. These are not seeds — 
they're top-borne cloves. If you plant 
them, you'll get a small, round garlic clove 
at the end of the next growing season. If 


stocked with fish species which will soon be ready for the pan. 


them, because they are often hardier than new 
cultivars, with a sweetness or nuttiness commercial 
varieties may lack. 


Which bit of garlic to eat 
The traditional way is to cat the peeled-cloves. But 
other bits of garlic are also good. 


Be Garlic ‘leeks’. These are the immature leaves and 


stem before the stalk appears. They can be pulled at 
any time, and are delicious — as tender as normal 
leeks, but delicately garlicky. 

Garlic leeks in olive oil. Splash some olive oil into the 
base of a good pan, then add the garlic leeks, trimmed of 
their tough top or outer leaves. You can add a few 
chopped, skinned tomatoes or slices of capsicum, but all 
you really need is the ‘leek’ and olive oil. Put the pan on 
top of the stove or in the oven with its lid on and cook 
as slowly as possible for about two hours. 

Drizzle with lemon or lime juice, add pepper if you 
like, eat it with whole new potatoes or fresh baked 
bread. 

Garlic flower stems. Old garlic flower stems are dry or 
tough. New ones are tender and crisp. Sometimes a 
moderately old stem seems tough, but is still good if you peel 
it. Garlic stems can be thinly sliced and eaten with salads or 
as part of an antipasto with mayonnaise. They are lovely stir- 
fried or added to stews. They taste mildly of garlic. 
Garlic leaves. If you don’t have any garlic bulbs on hand, 
snip off a few garlic leaves, chop them well and add to salads 
and stews instead. Unlike the clove, garlic leaves lose their 
flavour when they have been cooked for a while. They are 
best raw or added at the last few minutes of cooking. They 
make an excellent salad green, especially when young and 
tender in early spring. 

Garlic flowers. These are tough, but a few added to a salad 


Eco-Village 
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Providing propagatable garlic on 
both the top and bottom of the plant is a 
good survival mechanism. If you can find 
any of these old-lashioned varices, cherish 
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at the last minute (so they don’t discolour in the dressing) 
give a nice crunch. 

Immature garlic. This is my favourite way of eating garlic. 
Pull up the immature plants before the flower forms. The 
garlic won’t have formed cloves and will still be one solid 
‘round’ like an onion. It will be garlicky, tender and 
fantastic. Eat it thinly sliced in salads, sliced and dipped in 
batter and deep-fried, added to stir-fries instead of onions, or 
use it to thicken stews. Any of the garlic recipes below can 
also be used with immature garlic — it’s not as pungent, but 
sweet and almost indescribable. 


Eating garlic 


raw and cooked. 

Cooked garlic is sweetest when it is lightly 
fried before using — enough to soften it slightly 
without any browning or burning. Long-cooked 
garlic without this preliminary frying in oil can 
become slightly bitter — not enough to taint the 
dish, but enough to make a difference to a sensitive 
palate. (This doesn’t apply to dishes cooked quickly 


Garlic has two, quite different flavours — Sige) 


like garlic bread, where the garlic is barely heated Al f “a 


through, or to dishes like mutton or chicken spiced 
with garlic, where the garlic is naturally cooked in 
the fat from the meat.) 


Traditionally, garlic was simmered in a little rich 
stock or milk to relieve its acridity. 

Even the flavour of raw garlic can vary. Garlic 
rubbed around a wooden salad bowl tastes faint and acrid, 
but rubbed around an unglazed pottery container — which 
is then filled with either a chicken to be roasted, or potatoes 
in cream, or some other fatty food — it can give a wonder- 
fully rich but elusive aroma. 

Garlic may be added to a dish to flavour it, but also 
to tenderise meat (especially old mutton), or to thicken the 
juices. 

Often, enormous amounts of garlic — well cooked in 

fatty dishes — may taste less garlicky than dishes with 

only small amounts of garlic, but more fluid and less 

fat. One clove in a bottle of homemade 

tomato sauce, for example, gives a 

strong, pungent flavour; 20 cloves 

with a roast chicken gives a creamy 
richness. 

Only fresh, firm, white or 

creamy garlic should be used. Avoid 

A any that looks mouldy or brown, 

| 4/e- because the flavour may be harsh or 
even unpleasant. 

In some recipes the green cen- 

tre of the garlic clove is cut out. In 


Off-Grid Power 


The staff at Rainbow Power Company 
have been designing and installing power 
systems since before the incorporation of 
the company in 1987. 


We design totally integrated systems using 
local climatic data for your area and 
based on Renewable Energy Systems 
incorporating any combination of Solar, 
Wind, Hydro with or without generator 
or steam engine backup. 


The Rainbow Power Company manufac- 
tures micro hydro systems, regulators, 
control boards, sine wave inverters and 
carries a complete range of solar panels, 
batteries and accessories. 


“ys ~ Manufacture, sales and installation of appropriate home energy systems 


“= % RAINBOW POWER COMPANY LTD faa 
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most cases it is a good idea to cut out the tough base, unless 
you are using a garlic crusher, 


Garlic and salads 

The old-fashioned way of adding garlic to a salad was 
to rub it around the bowl — this made the bowl extremely 
tasty but did nothing much for the salad. An alternative for 
those who didn’t actually like garlic was to have the salad 
tossed by achef who was fond of garlic — the chef breathed 
onthe salad and that lingering aroma was enough to scent the 
salad. 

Actually, the flavour, or smell, of badly digested 
garlic is quite different from raw garlic in a salad. Anyone 
whoateachef-tainted salad might well decide they definitely 
didn’t want a stronger garlic flavour. 


Tomato and garlic salad 
Ingredients: sliced, red and sweet tomatoes, bruised garlic 
cloves, and olive oil. 

Arrange the tomato slices on a plate. Whip the 
bruised garlic and olive oil together and sprinkle over the 
tomatoes. Don’t add vinegar or lemon juice — the tomatoes 
and the garlic will be acid enough. 


Pistachio and garlic sauce 
Ingredients: 250 g of ground pistachio nuts, 150 g of soft, 
white breadcrumbs, half a cup of olive oil, juice of a lemon, 
five cloves of garlic. 

Crush the garlic, mix in the ground nuts and 
breadcrumbs then gradually beat in the oil and lemon juice. 
The result will be thick and creamy. 


Whole garlic in vine leaves 

Ingredients: 12 peeled (not chopped) garlic cloves, 12 
small, tender young grape leaves, six tablespoons olive oil, 
juice of two limes or lemons. 

Wrap each garlic clove neatly in a nice leaf. If 
necessary secure with toothpicks, but with practice you may 
be able to make a neat parcel that won’t unravel. Place the 

Dried Foods and 
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ALL MAJOR CARDS WELCOME 


parcels at the bottom of an ovenproof dish, pour over the oil 
and juice then put the lid on. Bake in a slow oven (150° C) 
for two to three hours. The vine leaves can be served warm, 
or left to cool. 


Grilled garlic 

Ingredients: Sprigs of rosemary, garlic cloves, olive oil. 
Pull the leaves off the rosemary twigs, peel the garlic 

and skewer the cloves on the twigs. Brush with olive oil and 

grill, You really need an outdoor grill for this — grilled 

garlic is really too pungent for akitchen. It needs smoke and 

the scent of grilled meat around it to come into its own. 


Potato and garlic purée 
Ingredients: four medium potatoes, four cloves of garlic, 
four tablespoons of butter or margarine, and a little cream. 
Boil the potatoes till soft. While they are cooking, 
peel and chop the garlic and cook as slowly as possible in the 
butter till soft. The garlic shouldn’t brown. When soft, take 
off the heat and mash thoroughly with a fork till it is 
amalgamated with the butter. 
Stir the hot butter and garlic into the soft, drained 
potatoes and whip well. Add a little cream to moisten, if 
necessary. a 


*Questions and Answers is on page 73. 
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Growing flowers for income 


— and pleasure 


Growing flowers as a job may seem a pleasing way to pass the time, but it is also 
hard work. And, as Darryl Humphries explains, there are quite a few things 
to consider before embarking on such a venture. 


by Darryl Humphries 


Currency Creek, South Australia. 


HAT could be a more relaxing and romantic 

way of earning a living than growing flowers! 

That’s the most common response I get when 
I’m asked about my job. I wouldn’t mind being seen as a 
relaxed, romantic kind of guy. If only it were true. 

After ten years of managing a landscape gardening 
business, I was looking fora simpler lifestyle, a less physically 
demanding job but still in the horticultural industry. I 
wanted to remain self-employed and work from home. The 
answer? Commercial flower growing. With my landscaping 
experience and a science background, I was confident of 
SUCCESS. 

I sold my house in the Adelaide Hills, picked the area 
for my venture and managed to find a local landowner who 
was happy to give me a few acres of land on a sharefarm 
basis, and rent me the house nearby. 

I promptly moved in and began setting up. 

Irrigation systems, fertiliser, bulbs, seeds, cuttings, 
sheds . . . they all ate rapidly into my limited financial 
resource. I hired two young, casual workers and they 
quickly had the first three quarters of an acre planted out — 
and it wasn’t long before I was generating a small income. 

A couple of crops were scheduled to produce just 
before Christmas and for a few wecks I was run off my feet 
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cutting, bunching and delivering as well as watering, ferti- 
lising, weeding and all the other necessary jobs, like trying 
to keep house, maintain the book work and make sure 
deliveries were on time. It all taught me a lot about how to 
plan for continuity in the workload and the income. So I 
hope I can pass on some of the important lessons I’ ve learned 
toany readers who might be considering entering the industry 
— it might help them begin what could become a successful 
venture. 


Site selection 

Because most of the intended crops are grown out- 
side with minimal or no protection, a grower must study and 
understand the local environment with particular regard to 
the availability of permanent, good quality water and to the 
soil condition. A fertile, well-drained soil is not always 
available so the use of compost or other organic matter, 
quality organic fertiliser, clay breakers and raised beds 
might all need to be considered. But it is most important to 
get a thorough soil analysis by a recognised laboratory and 
also know how to interpret the results. 

The topography of the intended growing area is 
important and also needs to be studied because it can affect 
your use of tractors or other equipment, seeding, harvesting, 
and fertilising, for example. Also the aspect of different 
parts of the block affects conditions such as soil temperature, 
water holding capacity, and overall fertility and health of the 


soil — all factors that can influence flowering seasons and 
cost factors. 

For example, next season I am using an easterly- 
facing paddock to increase my existing stocks of liliums, 
simply because the aspect and resulting conditions in that 
paddock mean I won’t have to install another expensive 
shadehouse. 


Crop selection 

What you grow and when is based on two main 
factors — your growing environmentand the market demand. 
It can be frustrating trying to grow crops not suited to your 
environment, or growing a large crop that is then difficult to 
sell. 

It always pays, I think, to talk to the local florists and 
other growers in nearby areas to find out which flowers are 
“in” and those that are not. 

Most crops fit into one of the following categories. 


Annuals 
(Statice, stock, godetia, larkspur . . .) 
Advantages 
— High yield (cut and come again). 
— Season can be extended by staggering plantings. 
— Easy to germinate. 
— Cheap to establish. 
— Quick return (four to 12 months, depends on species). 
Disadvantages 
— Labour intensive. 
— Strong competition can lead to lower prices. 


Perennials 
(Platycodon, delphinium, limonium ...) 
Advantages 
— Can last three to five years (no replanting). 
— New and better cultivars being released. 
— High yield per metre. 
Disadvantages 
— Can be one to two years to begin producing. 
— Some seed varieties are tricky to germinate. 
— It’s difficult to extend or manipulate the flowering 
season after the first year. 


Bulbs 
(Daffodils, iris, tulips . . .) 


f Categorised as either perennials or annuals depend- 
ing on species. 


Woody plants 
(Lilac, protea, hydrangea . . .) 
— See ‘perennials’ above. 
— Includes greenery such as pittosporum, willow and 
garrya. 
When I moved here a while back, I considered the 


conditions — the light sandy soil, mild winters and hot, but 
not extreme, summers. 

Being partial to bulbs, I thought immediately of a 
whole range of South African bulb species that I felt would 
be quite happy here. I put in some trial crops and some large 
crops, which included tubers, perennials, more bulbs and 
annuals. 

Of course, the freesias, ixias, gladioli, statice and 
achillea do well. A crop of dahlias performs reasonably, but 
would do better in a heavier soil with more protection. 

My delphiniums and liliums are doing very well, 
which has been a nice surprise (considering the temperatures 
and soil here), and I have realised that, because they both are 
very heavily mulched, well watered and fertilised, a cool 
moist root system is important. 

And indeed, I think the pea straw mulch is the secret 
to happy and healthy cool climate plants, especially in my 


sandy soil. 

I am now beginning to plant out for next season’s 
crops. Iam planting more annuals this year than last. In fact, 
last year I didn’t have a single annual crop, which meant a 
lower turnover and income. Because the bulbs and perennial 
crops are in their first year, the returns are not as much as they 


will be in their more productive years, which are to come. 
ak 
Recommendations 

If you're looking for year-round production, I recom- 
mend, from my experience now, that you find three to four 
main crops to grow that will flower at different times of the 
year and plant a couple of smaller crops as well. Don’t be 
afraid to ask for help or advice from others. I have found 
other growers to be very helpful at times. 

Spread the workload between the seasons and 
hopefully, you'll find crops that complement each other. I 
think the only thing I would have done differently would be 
to have put in more annual species to counterbalance the 
disadvantage of having so many slow income-producing 
perennial species in at the start. 

However, after a couple of seasons, my flower growing 
enterprise is flourishing and slowly becoming more profit- 
able, but most of all, it is enjoyable and very fulfilling. And, 
despite the hard work (which, believe me, it is), it’s actually 
quite relaxing — and possibly even romantic! 
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~ The Mlustrated ~ 
EARTH GARDEN 


HERBAL 


~ A Herbal Companion ~ 


Earth Garden is pleased to present this extract from the re-released The Illustrated Earth 
Garden Herbal by former EG publisher, Keith Vincent Smith. 


bp Keith Vincent Smith 
Epping, New South Tales. 


HERBS have nurtured humanity, cured our ills, dyed our garments and provided perfume and beauty aids since at least the 
Stone Age. 
Our first gods were flowers and trees and deities of fertility. Primitive humans considered that 
healing was a gift of the gods, who alone knew the characters of plants. Superstition grew 
up, with folk stories attached to many herbs. Magic was one aspect of the 
accumulation of herbal lore. It led to the evolution of both priest and physician. 
We can trace the link between humans and the conscious use of herbs and 
flowers to Neanderthal man following the analysis of pollen clusters by scientists 
which show that a funeral bouquet was placed in the grave of a male buried 60,000 
years ago at Shanidar Cave in Iraq. 
Seven of the eight flower species recovered resembled plants still used 
today for their herbal and medicinal properties. These included yarrow, 
A cornflower, grape hyacinth, horsetail, hollyhock and St Barnaby’s 
thistle. 
se That Stone Age humans showed a similar spirit is evidenced by 
/\“ numerous cave paintings, particularly one of a man wearing a vivid red 
vestat L’ Angles-sur-I’ Anglin in France. This may have been dyed with 
dandelion, sorrel or galium (also called lady’s bedstraw). 


9, In Egypt, official schools of herbalists existed as long ago as 3,000 BC. 
A Xe Imhotep, a priest physician, became the god of medicine. 

A 

A 


“In Egypt the men are more skilled in medicine than any of human kind,” 
wrote Homer in the Fourth Book of the Odyssey. The Egyptians used caster 
oil, senna, dill, lettuce, gentian, mint and poppy among 85 herbs mentioned in 
medical treatments in a papyrus dating to 2,000 BC. This medical document was 
discovered by Dr George Ebers in 1875. 
Egyptians placed flower wreaths, often of mignonette, in mummy tombs 
and planted gardens near the tombs. The head gardener of 
Pepi I was honoured by a statue when the king’s pyramid 


oF, was built. 
qe On the other side of the fertile crescent, Merodach 
‘ E>) Baladin, king of Babylon about 720 BC, grew 70 


2 
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Spring 

September to November is the time to sow seeds of 
annual herbs, except incold areas. Sow anise, basil, borage, 
dill, fennel, marigolds, summer savory. Take cuttings from 
balm, chives, comfrey, hyssop, marjoram, mints, tansy, 
thyme, violet, wormwood, yarrow. 

Wait until the frost has gone before sowing. Water 
regularly, especially on windy days, to stop seedlings and 
transplants drying out. Pick fresh herbs for use as needed. 


Summer 

December is the time for hot, dry weather. Give the 
plants a good soaking and hoe to loosen the soil, or mulch 
with straw, lucerne hay, compost or well-rotted manure. 
Use garlic and herbal sprays against insects, which are most 
active in heat. Cut marjoram, sage and mint for drying. In 
January cut angelica stems for candying. Collect and dry 
thyme, summer savory, hyssop, lavender spikes. In Febru- 
ary cut and dry clary sage flowering tops, mints and sage. 


A herbal calendar for Australia 


Many herbs originated in the rocky, dry shores around the Aegean and Mediterranean and are quite at home in 
Australia. The European herb garden migrated to Australia with our early settlers. In general, herbs dislike 
extremes of heat, so plant them in semi-shade except in cool places. They hate wet feet, so use raised beds or provide 
drainage. | 


Autumn 

Early autumn — hot and dry inland, humid near the 
coast. Collect seeds in March from angelica, dill, caraway 
and plant angelica seeds immediately. Strike cuttings of 
lavender, rosemary, lad’s love. 

Divide and replant yarrow in April. Cut marjoram 
and sage for drying. Late autumn is often balmy weather. 
Harvest herbs for drying. 


Winter 

Perennials become dormant. Many annuals can’t 
stand the frost. June and July are the coldest months, with 
cold winds and frosty. nights, 

Prepare soil for next year’s garden, plan garden 
layout and order seeds, In mild areas, start sowing seeds in 
pots and flats for later transplanting. 

When consulting the old herbals for sowing or 
harvesting times, remember that our winters are milder and 
shorter than in the northern hemisphere. 


different herbs in his garden. They were mostly fragrant and 
included thyme, coriander and saffron. 

Most of the herbs in common use today are natives of 
the lands bordering the Aegean and Mediterranean scas. 
Some are from Persia, a few from India, many more are 
common field weeds of Europe or have been introduced 
from North America. 

The ancient Greeks had many delightful stories in 
their mythology about the origin of herbs and their uses. 

With the Greeks we have arrived at the dawn of 
botany and the beginnings of the herbals, when the first 
records were kept of the virtues and growing habits of plants. 

Hippocrates, the ‘father of medicine’ was an early 
pioneer in this field, basing his treatments on results and 
ignoring the superstitious attributes attached to the herbs. 


x x * x 


When to harvest herbs 

Nature in the whole growth of plants tends to the 
production of their flowers and seeds, but when they are ripe 
the rest begins to decay, having done its Duty, so that the time 
when the entire Plant is in its most full Perfection, is when 
itis in the Bud when the Heads are formed for flowering, but 
not a single Flower has yet disclosed itself. The tops of the 
plantare always preferable to the whole Plantfor immediate 
use. The time of the Day must be when the morning Dew is 
dried away. This is avery material circumstance, for if they 
be cut wet with the Dew, Herbs will not dry well, and if they 
be cut at Noon Day, when the sun has made the Leaves flag, 
they will not have their full Power. 


ae 
Care must also be taken to cut them ona dry day, for 
the wet of Rain will do as much harm as that of Dew. When 
the herbs are thus gathered they are to be looked over, the 
decayed Leaves picked off, and the dead ends of the stalks cut 
away. They are then to be tied up in small bunches, the less 
the better, and hung upon Lines drawn across the room 
where the windows and doors are to be kept open in good 
weather; the Bunches are to be kept half afoot asunder, and 
they are to hang till perfectly dry. They are then to be taken 
softly down, without shaking off the buds of the flowers, and 
laid evenly ina Drawer, pressing them down and covering 
them with paper. 
Sir John Hill, The British Herbal, 1756 


Herb Powder for Flavouring 
One oz dried lemon thyme, one oz dried winter savory, one 
oz dried sweet marjoramand basil, two oz dried parsley, one 
oz dried lemon-peel. 
Mode— Prepare and dry the herbs; pick the leaves from the 
Stalks, pound them, and sift them through a hair-sieve; mix 
in the above proportions and keep in glass bottles, carefully 
excluding the air. This we think a far better method of 
keeping herbs, as the flavour and fragrance do not evapo- 
rate so much as when they are merely put in paper bags. 
Preparing themin this way, you will have them ready for use 
at a moment’ s notice. 

Mrs Isabella Beeton, Household Management, 1861. 


You may cut fresh herbs to use in salads and cooking 
atany time. In fact, constant picking and pinching out of the 
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top stems of herbs will strengthen the plants and make them 
bush out. Allow some stems to flower and mature to collect 
seed for next year’s garden. 

Inthe autumn comes the task of gathering, drying and 
storing your herbs to preserve their flavour and aroma and to 
use in winter for teas, flavouring and sachets. 

The best time for harvesting is just as the old herb- 
alists recommend — as the plants are about to flower, for 
then the essential oils they contain are at their most concen- 
trated, strong in flavour and perfume. Select only healthy 
leaves and pick them after the morning dew has dried but 
before the sun has heated the foliage. If you gather when the 
moon is waning (as you sow when the moon is waxing), the 
herbs will dry more quickly because they contain less sap. 

Herbs to be harvested when their blooms are at the 
fullest include hyssop, lavender, rosemary and thyme. 

Though some, like Nicholas Culpeper, suggest herbs 
be dried in full sunlight, the best results are usually achieved 
by hanging the herbs in small bunches in a dry, airy, shaded 
place, such as an attic. When they are thoroughly dry, in two 
or three weeks, strip leaves from the stalks and crumble them 
finely before packing into airtight jars and tins which are 
stored in the dark. Avoid oven drying, except in very cold 
or damp areas, as this tends to evaporate essential oils from 
the herbs. 

With annuals, the whole plant may be plucked from 
the ground and dried. However picturesque are bunched 
herbs hanging from the rafters, Thomas Hyll’s warning that 
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they will be “. . . clagged with duste, Copwebs and much 
other filth...” is worth heeding. 

Herbs stored in paper bags and boxes won’t keep as 
long and their quality will slowly deteriorate. Label the jars 
and add the date of storage. When cooking with dried herbs, 
you need to use only a small quantity, say one half or one 
third the amount of fresh herbs in a recipe. 

Flowerheads like lavender and chamomile can be 
separated from the stems and spread in a single layer on a 
wire rack for a few days until they are brittle. 

Harvest seeds of anise, dill, fennel and other seed 
herbs when they are ripe, but before they are ready to drop. 
Cut the plants and tie them in bunches. Hang these over 
sheets of paper to catch the falling seeds. Various methods 
of harvesting are given under each herb. 


Herb vinegars 

Herb vinegars are made by steeping herbs in white 
wine vinegar, tightly capped for a week or so. Discard the 
herb and repeat the process until the vinegar is flavoured 
strongly enough. Basil, burnet, dill and tarragon are ideal for 
herb vinegars. Use in salad dressings and whenever a subtle 
herb flavour is needed. 


Herbal oils 


To Make Oyle of Roses or Violets 
Take the flowers of Roses or Violets, and break them 


Good Life ’94 | 


The Festival of Natural Living 
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Garden scene from Thomas Hyll’s ‘The Gardeners Labyrinth’, 1577. (Recognise the fellow on the right?) 


small, and put them into Sallet oyle, and let them stand in the 
same ten or twelve dayes and then presse it. 
Gervase Markham, The English house wife, 1615 


Oyle of Camomile 

To make oyle of camomile, take a quart of sallet oyle 
and put it into a glasse, then take a handful of camomile and 
bruise it, and put it into the oyle, and let them stand in the 
same twelve daies, onely you must shift it every three dayes, 
thatis to straine it from the old camomile, and put in as much 
of new, and that oile is very soveraine for any griefe 
proceeding from cold causes. 

Gervase Markham, A Way To Get Wealth, 1631. 


You can make herb oils for perfume, as ointment or 
for salads and cooking. Use vegetable oils such as safflower, 
sunflower, peanut or olive oil. 

The Greeks and Romans used flowers steeped in oil 
as perfume. 

For a scented oil, collect fragrant flowers, such as 
rose petals and leaves of sweet-smelling herbs like lavender 
or rosemary. Crush them to a pulp and add to the oil in a 
tightly closed glass jar. This is placed in sunlight, or in sand 
where the temperature is high. 

The best proportion is five g of flowers or sprigs of 
herbs to 500 ml of oil. Strain after a fortnight, discard the 
plants and re-bottle. The herbs scent and colour the oil. 

The oil may be used as a skin cleanser, perfume or 


deodorant. If using olive oil, add a little vinegar and you 
have an aromatic suntan lotion. 

A herb cooking oil is made the same way, using 
combinations of herbs to make your own salad or cooking 
medium. A quicker way to make herb cooking oil is to add 
five g of herbs, say rosemary and oregano, and two cloves of 
garlic, to oil in a frypan over a low heat. Cook for ten 
minutes. Strain through cheesecloth and store in a glass jar. 

Fragrant rubbing lotions for tired limbs are made by 
infusing herbs in rubbing alcohol. Place sprigs of thyme, 
lavender, rosemary, mint or lemon balm into a wide-mouthed 
Jar. Pour over the alcohol and let it stand two weeks, shaking 
occasionally. Strain and rebottle. 
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HOME WORKSHOP BOOKS AND PLANS 


We have designed projects especially for the home workshop enthusiast. They are easy to build using ordinary tools bundi in the average home workshop. (Welding and lathe work are not needed 
on any of these projects.) 
AUSTRALIAN DESIGNS - Our projects are designed in Australia for Australian conditions using easy to get bits and pieces from your local area. 

RECYCLED PARTS - We place a heavy emphasis on using recycled parts. It can cut the coast to nearly zero on some projects. We show what parts to use, and where to get them. 

WE BUILD AND TEST THEM - We build and test these projects before we print the books. By doing so we know you will be a satisfied customer, as your recommendations became an important 
source of business to us. 
FREE TECHNICAL ADVICE - The projects are detailed and easy to make, but if a difficulty arises either in making or using them, we are only a letter or phone call away from free technical advice. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARCOAL 


This unit produces 10 litres of high grade charcoal per 
hour from waste wood. The wood is baked in “coaling 
tubes” which expels gas and tar etc from the wood 
leaving pure charcoal. The process is started with a 
handful of sticks, then the unit is totally self fuelling 
using the expelled gas and tar. (This principle was used 
during the 17th and 18th century in the production of 
charcoal for the glass furnaces and iron foundries). 
This process produces a very pure high grade charcoal 
with the maximum possible carbon content. It is ideal 
for barbecues, water filters, melting aluminium, forge 
work, (particularly impact welding where a clean hot 
fire is required), and many other uses around the home 
and workshop. CC56-$8.00 


DIESEL BLOW TORCH 


| This is a powerful, fast heating torch. Com- 
| pressed air vaporises the diesel giving an 
3 intense fierce heat. The flame is fully adjust- 
3 able from a gentle heat for soldering up to a 
3 searing blasting flame a metre long. 


DT54-$8.00 


BUILD A MELTING FURNACE 


The melting furnace is possibly the most spectacular project of all. It is easy to build using 
refractory cement. (Used the same as ordinary cement.) Exact grades are specified together 
3) withthe suppliers address and phone numbers, for delivery anywhere in Australia. This furnace 
{melts all normal casting metals, eg aluminium, brass, cast iron stainless steel etc, and reaches 
a brilliant, dazzling shimmering white heat in the melting pot. Despite these high temperatures 
| i.e. 1,550 C in the melting pot, the furnace is cool on the outside and quiet, smokeless and safe 
J for backyard use. The main outer casing is a 12 gallon drum, and the air blast is supplied by 
an old vacuum cleaner. Included is an easy method of casting aluminium using plaster of Paris 
moulds. MF55-$9.00 


HOW TO PATENT YOUR INVENTION 


You do not need to actually build you invention. This manual shows you how to draft out and 
lodge a “Provisional specification” for $60.00. This gives you 12 months of patent protection 
in which time you can sell your idea to a manufacturer or promotional agency for outright cash 
or royalties. The only work you need do is fill in the forms - about 1 hours work, on average 
and pay the patents office a $60.00 lodgement fee. We explain all about patents, how to fill 
out the forms, and show completed examples to make it easy for you. 


Portable Stove Cose Harden Stel 
This is an unusual design, very easy to buildand Make tools, chisels, from ordinary steel, cose- 
capable of all types of cooking, roasting and harden to hard tool steel finish. Harden shafts, 
barbecuing. Lightweight and works in pouring tractor pans. Methods formulas and techniques 


rain. Usesalltypes of fuel, eg. wood, newspaper, for use in home workshop. Mixture absorbed up | 


coal etc. PS51-$6.00 to 1/8" into steel by heating technique. No special 
skills needed. Chemicals cheap, easily obtained. 


Blacksmith Forge CHS53-$7.00 


P40-$7.00 f; 


This isa brilliant design, being easy to make, low 
in cost and exceptionally efficient. It will heat 
heavy pieces of steel to a soft plastic state in a 
few minutes, Plans included for making old style 
bellows, and procedures to harden, temper and 


Water Divining 
Details the proper methods of making and using 
divining rods to find under-ground streams and 
reservoirs. You will be able to accurately assess 
the depth, rate of flow, amount and purity of the 


| steel F52-$9.00 und d wat D38-$6.00 


MANUAL OF 210 FORMULAS FOR HOME, WORKSHOP AND FARM 


With the information contained in this manual you will be able to make your own products to 
use in the home, workshop or on the farm. All chemicals are readily available, with the names 
J and addresses of Australian suppliers included. You will learn how to make paint of all types 
| i.e. rustproofing paint, fire-proof paint, luminous paint, morine point, latex paint, putty, 
] household cleaners, ant repellents, fly killers, soap, cockroach spray disinfectants etc. 
Formulas are also included for making imitation marble plastic, imitation gold, gunpowder, 
rocket fuel, etc. All formulas are relatively simple, do not require any special equipment and 
can oll be made at home. F16-$6.00 


How To Build A Portable High Voltage Power Plant And 
Welding Unit Using A Second-hand Car Or Truck Alternator 


Research and Design by Jim Allowyn 
This special research manual shows how to convert old car alternators into a high voltage 
power plont and welding unit. This unit will run 24v lights, power tools, heating tools, universal 
brush type electric motors (will not operate 
induction motors). 
You will be able to fast charge batteries, arc 
weld, fusion weld with carbon arc rods, solder 
braze, cut steel and heat steel to near melting 
point for shaping and bending. 
Old 35 amp Bosch and Lucas alternators work 
very well. The modifications are easily done by anyone with ordinary tools. All the required 
parts are available from auto electricians or auto accessory shops and the total cost of parts 
is “$12.00 to $15.00". 
As a guideline to performance one 35 amp alternator will run 240v lights, drills, spot weld, heat 
steel with carbon arc rods and do light welding. Two 35 amp alternators wired in parallel give 
an output of 70 amps which is adequate for most applications. 
NOTE: You do not need a welder - this unique design enables welding leads to be connected 
directly to the output terminal of the alternator. The omps/voltage ratio is easily varied and 
controlled, enabling a low voltage, high amperage welding current output from a direct 
connection on to the alternator. 
In addition to using your existing car alternator and pulley. You will learn about various drive 
line options including a high speed ground level wind chute power turbine which you can build 
yourself and a water wheel with enough power and torque to twist and break a 25 mm solid 
steel drive shaft. Included is a simple method to convert old car generators into 2-speed 12v 
electric motors and a special section on formulas and chemicals which you can use and make 
ourself to rejuvenate old batteries. ) 
How to Make Alcohol Motor Fuel 
This manual shows an easy method of making alcohol fuel (methanol) by fermenting plant and 
vegetable waste. methanol can be added to petrol as a fuel extender or used straight with 
a motor carburettor adjustment. Methanol is water soluble which means it can be mixed with 
water, and in fact will absorb water from petrol tank. Methanol, water and petrol will all mix 
and dissolve into smooth motor fuel which is efficient and economical. Production is slow and 
not suitable for commercial ventures. However, a fascinating, rewarding project. P23-$6.00 
AIR COMPRESSOR PLANS 
Build your own compressor using the piston assembly of an old lawn mower and used car parts. 
This detailed manual shows exactly how to set up the compressor pump, air tanks and 
regulator for high pressure, high quality, automotive spray painting, spray painting around the 
home, high-pressure engine cleaning, sand blasting, operating air tools, nailing guns, air 
hammers etc and with these unique design plans it can be built by anyone ordinary tools, an 
electric drill and a few hours to spare. C33-$7.00 
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Herb companions and effects 


Anise. Mutually benefits coriander. Dislikes worm- 
wood. Attracts cats and rats. 

Balm (Melissa). Brings the bees, benefits plants nearby. 
Basil. The tomato herb — keeps disease and pests away 
from tomatoes. Dislikes rue. Repels flies and fee 
toes, 


$ Borage. Likes tomatoes, squash ; and strawberries. De- 


ters tomato worm, 

Caraway. Likes peas. Will cross-pollinate with fennel. 
Catnip or Catmint. Deters flea beetles and mice — but 
attracts cats! 

Chamomile. The ‘plant’s physician’, Benefits all 
nearby herbs and plants, particularly cabbages (it deters 
cabbage worm and moths), onions and nasturtiums. 
Chives. Likes carrots. Deters aphis on roses and scab in 
apple trees. Dislikes peas and beans. A chive tea 
infusion is useful for downy and powdery mildew on 
gooseberries and cucumber. 

Dill. Likes cabbages. Dislikes carrots and tomatoes. 
Fennel. Plant fennel near your kennel or stable to drive 
away fleas and to keep it out of the main garden. It has 
a bad influence on most plants, particularly coriander. 
Powdered leaves or seeds sprinkled about drive away 
fleas. 

Garlic. Beneficial to roses, raspberries and stonefruit. 
Repels aphis and cabbage moth. Dislikes peas and 
beans. 

Hyssop. Grow with grapes. A trap plant for cabbage 
moth. Dislikes radish. 

Lad’s Love Marigold (Calendula). Deters cabbage 


moth. Likes tomatoes. Deters asparagus and cucumber 
beetles. : 

Mints. Good with cabbages and tomatoes. Deters white 
cabbage moth, flea beetles, mice, ants and fleas. 
Nasturtium. Likes radish, cabbage, potatoes, tomatoes, 
broccoli, beans and curcubits. Deters squash bugs, 
striped pumpkin beetle. Plant under fruit trees asa aap 
plant for woolly aphis and whitefly. 

Oregano. Deters cucumber beetle an cabbage butter- 
fly. 

Parsley. Grow with tomatoes and asparagus. Deters 
rose beetles. 

Pennyroyal. Repels ants and mosquitoes. 

Rosemary. Likes cabbage, beans, carrots and sage. 
Deters carrot fly, cabbage moth and bean beetles. 

Rue. Likes figs, roses and raspberries. Deters fleas, ants 
and flies. Dislikes basil. 

Sage. Plant with rosemary, cabbage and carrots. Deters 
cabbage moth, repels carrot fly. Retards growth of | 
cucumbers, 

Tansy. Goes with cabbages, roses, raspberries, fruit 
trees. Deters beetles, ants and aphis, cabbage moth, 
cutworm and peach tree borer. 

Savory. The ‘bean herb’. Deters bean beetle. Compan- 
ionship with onions in doubt. 

Thymes. Deter cabbage moth. 

Wormwood. Likes radish. Deters cabbage moth, carrot 
fly, black flea beetle, wild and tame animals. 

Yarrow. Increases the aromatic qualities of medicinal 
and fragrant herbs, 


Herbal ointments and salves 

In William Turner’s time, and until the 19th Century, 
ointment was made out of hog’s grease mixed up with herbs 
and flowers ground to a powder in a mortar. Wax and 
turpentine were often added. The best way to make a salve 
now is to pound up the leaves or roots of the herb needed 
(such as comfrey for healing cuts) and mix in with vaseline. 

Another method: mix 185 g coconut fat, 125 g of the 
dried herb and 30 g beeswax in a saucepan (not aluminium) 
and put over a low heat for one anda half hours. Pour off into 
containers (old cosmetic or ointment jars). 


Scented candles 

Melt refined paraffin, then add either fragrant oils or 
distilled oils bought at the chemist, or powdered aromatic 
herbs. Stirthoroughly. Dip the candles quickly in the melted 
perfumed wax. 

You may need to dip candles or tapers several times 
until you think there is enough covering them. Colour may 
also be added. 


“The Illustrated Earth Garden Herbal was first published 
in 1978. It has just been re-released by Lothian Books 
and is now available directly from Earth Garden, for 
$24.95. (176 pages, large format paperback — see page 
96 to order.) 
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In my tropical garden 


Organic 
gardening 
in 
warmer areas 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


Strawberries 

DO YOU love strawberries? I do. I’ve been busy 
planting out new runners in a specially prepared patch. 
This year I’m planting some of the older types of ` 


berries — mainly for their sweetness and old-fash- > 


ioned flavour. ha. 


I decided to grow my own green manure as an 
experiment, because many people do not have a plentiful 
supply of animal manures. I dug over an area of garden in 
early summer and planted a series of cover crops. After 
adding lime (an ice-cream container to each 15 square 
metres), I planted millet, which I allowed to grow to a height 
of 15 cm, then turned it into the soil. 

Three weeks later, the bed was roughly raked over 
and I sowed buckwheat. Buckwheat is an extremely quick 
grower, and was ready to add to the soil in four weeks. The 
area (approximately five metres by two) was then covered 
with straw. 

I watered the bed thoroughly, then left the worms, 
microbes and soil bacteria to begin processing the raw 
materials to feed my strawberries. At the end of February, 
I added about six kg of chicken manure pellets and a large 
barrowful of well rotted compost. 


Reflective mulch sheets 

For the past two years, I have grown strawberries 
using a natural straw mulch, but found production, plus the 
health of the plants suffered, compared to using the special 
reflective (silver coated) polythene mulch sheets. This 
material also deters fruit fly! 

After forking over the prepared area, I shaped the soil 
into two separate beds. These should be dome-shaped if 
you're using trickle irrigation, flat-topped for overhead 
sprinklers. After digging a small trench 12 to 15 cm deep 
along each side and at the end of each row, I rolled out the 
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the sheet. Stretching the plastic firmly, I then backfilled 
along each edge. 

I pierced holes in the sheeting about 35 to 40 cm apart 
using a medium-sized paint scraper. Into these holes went 
the new strawberry runners. 

It is most important to water new runners at least 
every second day for the first two to three weeks, to get them 
established and growing strongly. For maximum production, 
strawberries need watering at least once a week in the early 
morning (to prevent fungus disease). 

If fungus does develop, foliar spray with seaweed in 
late afternoon, and/or use a mixture of 250 g washing soda, 
50 g soft soap dissolved in ten litres of water. 

To control red spider mite — a major pest of straw- 
berries — spray with a mixture of half a cup of skim milk, 
four cups of flour, and 20 litres of water. 

I realise that the preparation for growing strawberries 
seems like a lot of work, but if planted correctly the family 
will enjoy heaps of delicious berries from June well into 
December. 


Grow a shade tree! 

During the summer months, I love to have outside 
barbecues — cooking and eating food in the open is always 
great fun. During the past few years, it is quite obvious that 
the heat from the summer sun is becoming quite fierce and 
strong. 

Even though there are a lot of native trees on the farm, 


there is definitely a lack of really good shade. When visiting 
a friend, I was introduced to one of the most beautiful shade 
trees imaginable: Myroxylon pereirae (Balsam of Peru). A 
lovely evergreen tree, it has large glossy leaves, white 
flowers in summer and numerous winged seeds. 

This tree rarely has a vertical trunk, is pest free, and 
needs little attention. It does require rich moist soil to grow 
strongly. My mind made up, I’m going to plant two of these 
lovely shade trees late on in the autumn. Intwoor three ycars 
I should have a cool, shady barbecue area to shelter my 
family and friends. 


Fertilise the fruit trees 

Since we’re on the subject of trees, the fruit trees are 
looking hungry and waiting for their regular autumn ferti- 
lisation. I load the wheelbarrow up with compost, a couple 
of buckets of chicken manure pellets, some good mulch and 
get to work. 

After pulling away any remaining mulch from around 
the trees, I scatter a good shovelful of compost together with 
half a bucket of pellets around the base. The old mulch is 
then replaced and the fresh mulch placed over the top. Don’t 
forget to keep the mulch well away from the trunk of the tree 
to prevent collar rot. 


In my vegetable garden 

It will soon be time to plant cooler weather crops, so 
I have pulled out the remains of the zucchinis, corn, capsi- 
cums and pumpkins. I forked the areas and added compost, 
lime, animal and chook manure and topped off with a good 
layer of mulch. 

Don’trush into planting ‘winter’ vegetables too carly 
— Idid last year and they just sat and sulked until the weather 
finally cooled down enough for them to feel comfortable and 
start growing. Noticeably cooler temperatures at night are a 
good indication that the time is right. 

Choose varieties of cauliflower and cabbage that 
have a short growing period — four months maximum — 
otherwise these wonderful vegies won't have time to mature 
before the hot weather is with us once again. 

Brussels sprouts need six to seven months to produce 
good crops, making them almost impossible to grow in sub- 
tropical and tropical areas of Australia. Broad beans will not 
set pods (they will grow and flower profusely) when the day 
and night temperatures vary by more than 10° C. 

I always put carrots in after com, there’s enough 
nutrients left in the soil to produce good solid roots — too 
much fertiliser causes carrots to split and grow fat, mis- 
shaped roots. Beetroot grows well after pumpkins or cap- 
sicums. 


In days gone by... 

A few days ago I was browsing through an old book 
on gardening. Some of the information was ‘interesting’ to 
say the least! 


Soil fungus 

“Soil fungus diseases can only be prevented by 
fumigating or sterilising the soil!” 

Lots of organic matter in the soil will control fungus 
very effectively. The balance of soil micro-organisms keeps 
the ‘bad’ fungus from getting out of control. 


Liquid manure 

“Nowadays liquid manuring is seldom practised 
because completely soluble fertilisers containing all the 
plant nutrients are readily available.” 

| make two varieties of liquid manures. One a 
combination of comfrey leaves and cow manure. Mix 
together ina large drum and leave for six to eight weeks to 
mature. 

The other is made from nettles and chicken manure, 
using the same method. I use them around young plants to 
give them a quick boost and also when the plants are 
flowering. Both mixtures are nutrient rich and the plants 
love "em! 

Note: Don’t overuse liquid manures though — too muchcan 
result in unhealthy growth. 


At the moment, fellow Earth Gardeners, I’m dream- 
ing of delicious, crisp buttered cabbage, cauliflower in white 
sauce, and cheese and silver beet pie! I should be enjoying 
them all in about ten weeks. 
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Good Medicine Tipis 


— Part six — 


In this part of his series on tipis, 

Don continues to look at aspects 
of living in a tipi, concentrating on 
some of the more traditional ways 
of the People, particularly the role 

played by ceremony and ritual. 


A 


by Don O’Connor 


Guy's Forest, Victoria. 


ceremony which has real significance to us. 

The use of meaningful ceremony adds a far 
greater depth to the lives of the practitioners. I feel 
that this is because of the connection that ceremony 
has to Spirit. In fact this is a designed purpose of 
ceremony — to connect the People with the forces 
of the Universe, with Spirit. So when we have a 
sparsity of ceremony in our lives, it follows that we 
also have a lack of Spirit in our lives — and when 
compared to practising native people, this is so. 


I BELIEVE that in our lives there is too little 


Tipi dedication 

When a new tipi comes into your life it is great to 
honour it, to acknowledge the role it will play and to thank 
all the Ances- 
tors for giving 
you such a gift 
— it is their 
knowledge at- 
tained from 
Spirit that is 
contained in 
tipi energy. 
Many people 
already work 
with ceremony 
and so they 
should go 
about this as 
their medicine 
dictates. 

For those 
who are new to 
ceremony, I 
would like to 
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Don's 'Lizard' tipi. 


describe an imaginary dedication of a tipi. Please, do not 
hold me to this and do not write letters telling me I’m wrong. 

Thereisnoright or wrong, but there are guidelines for 
ceremonies that help us construct them in a manner that is 
pleasing to Spirit. 

Place the tipi and all its parts on the site where it is to 
be erected. Gather your friends and smudge yourselves. 
Smudge all of the tipi. 

Smudging is used to clean energies from things or 
people. It purifies ourselves, our space and our tools. For 
this it is best to use sage, sweet grass and/or cedar. The first 
two cleanse while cedar offers us strength. Offer prayers of 
thanksgiving to the four directions, and above and below. 
Call to the power that accompanies the tipi, if this is known, 
otherwise ask for this power to come forward. When you do 
this be aware of signs or feelings that come to you or the 
group. Beware of the ego. 

Erect the tipi. 

Smudge both outside and inside. Light a ceremonial 
fire or use aceremonially-lit candle. This acknowledges the 
essence and presence of Spirit. Ask for blessings on all those 
who share the tipi. Specifically ask that the animal or other 
power be always present and ask them to share their powers 
with all. Give tobacco offerings to the fire and watch the 


sacred smoke carry the prayers to the universe. Share a This is possible with canvas that uses a wax-based water- 


giveaway (explained later) with everyone and proofing agent. 
then share in some previously prepared =-= Painted tipis can be very beautiful. 
The dream 


food. 

“Do you dream in colour?” the 
artist-trained woman asked 
her lover, as they lay next 

to each other in that shim- 
mering world of half 
sleep. 

“I don’t know,” came 
the feigned indignant 
reply, as eyelids de- 
scended for the last time. 
Imagine being asked if I 
dream in colour. How 
crazy, particularly as I 
had no idea of the an- 
swer. Do Ior don’t, green 
or grey, redor grey, blue or 
grey, colour... swirling... 
swimming. Sleeping. 
“Wake up, wake up! I do, Ido! 
I saw it. Red, yellow, black, a 
bear.” 
So was born our first medicine tipi. 
Black triangles around the base, symbolic 
of our life in the mountains, mountains that 
set the inner journey in motion, the searching 
is from here that all prayers are sent to the for the self. Yellow body to describe the 
Universe. It reminds us of our connection light that was to shine in our lives, warming, 
with all things as sisters and brothers, all equal — Aho! comforting, showing the way, lighting our paths. A top of 


Again I emphasise, these are 
only suggestions. Theessentials /¥ 
of this ceremony are thanks- 
giving, asking for assistance, 
acknowledgment of Spirit, 
sharing, and grounding to 
remind ourselves that we 
are living in the physical 
plane. 


The altar 

The altar is a 
traditional and, I think, 
an essential part of any 
tipi. It need only be a 
small area behind the fire, 
set aside in reverence to 
the Great Mystery. Itcan be 
apatch of cleared earth, a stone 
or other natural marker. Here is 
placed a Spirit plate containing 
small portions of all the foods of the 
meal. 

Sacred objects are kept here, and 
the space is respected. It is through this 
altar that we are reminded of the Creator. It 


Mitakuye Oyasin. red, red for the people. Red is the one colour that connects 

all people, the red of blood. People are so important in our 

Painted and medicine tipis lives, offering, teaching, helping — and we needed to learn 
A painted tipi can be a pleasure to the eye that can that. That tipi taught us all these things. 

give a lift to the heart. = a Bear was the medicine 

Often I see tipis with great Smudging of the woman in that tipi — 

designs that have taken ages to | Smudging is used by native peoples everywhere asa | healer of the sick and helper of 

complete, lovingly done with means of purifying space, objects, and ourselves. the sad and lonely, giving her 

painstaking care. The need for Dried leaves of certain herbs are burned in an | gift generously to all who asked. 

expression of ourself is great — | abalone shell, wooden bowl or stone dish, the smoke That tipi was a medi- 


how many artists are presented | from which is used to symbolically bathe the object, | cine tipi, not a painted tipi. Its 
with a canvas the size of a tipi to | or being, to be cleansed. This ‘bathing’ can be | design was given in a dream, as 
work on? achieved by using a feather to bring the smoke toand | js the traditional way. 

To do justice to your work, | Over the body, or by scooping the smoke over you In dreamtime our ego 
choose a good quality paint that | With just your hands. Pass the smoke over youas yOu | sleeps and Spirit can communi- 
will last. Acrylic banner paint would water. (Navajo, Hopi, and Pueblo people use cate with us directly. Whether 
(Viponds) works well, can be di- com meal or, best of all, com pollen instead of smoke we chose to listen is a different 


4 ; for this ceremony.) : 
luted to achieve various tones and Herbs are used for specific properties — sage matter, but the contact is there. 
resists fading. ae for cleansing and purification; cedar for strength and E The Medicine Bear was 
After painting, check to balance; lavender for beauty; sweet grass for the bringer of this design and 
ensure that the waterproofing has blessings; tobacco for sacred energy and wisdom. Message and we honoured that 


not been destroyed in the process. bear for the gift. No longer does 
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that beautiful 
tipi exist, but its 
design lives in 
our hearts and 
one day we may 
use it again. 

We trust 
that no-one else 
will use the de- 
sign because 
medicine tipi 
designscan only 
be replicated 
after the original 
has been given 
back tothe Earth 
or the Sky. 

The de- 
signonatipican 
be transferred to others after ceremonies and gift-giving — 
so one design could be handed down for many years. 


Recognise the power 

The power of medicine tipis comes with the activa- 
tion of all the elements represented in the design. Each 
element should be recognised for the power it possesses and 
offers, and songs honouring these gifts need to be composed 
and sung. 

Recognition in prayer, offerings of tobacco, and the 
use of these powers in the role that the tipi plays are all 
important in keeping the power flowing in such a tipi. A 
recognition that the design is a gift from the animal and 
elemental spirits involved is essential. 

There are no professional medicine tipi painters. 
Medicine tipis need to be treated slightly differently to other 
tipis. They should always be pitched facing east unless the 
medicine is that of a Heyokah, a spirit that does everything 
inreverse. Other tipis can be pitched facing other directions, 
particularly when in a circle of tipis or to cope with local 
weather conditions — but storms are sure to follow the 
improper siting of medicine tipis. 

Medicine bundle hanging over the door from the 
lifting pole, respectful use, and neatness are things you 
would expect to encounter with any medicine tipi. Inside, 
you would expect to see some recognition of the powers 
displayed outside — a skin, a woven blanket, buckskin 
painted in a symbolic manner are some of many other ways 
of recognising the medicine power. The true power of these 
tipis is embodied not only in each thread of the cover and in 
each pole of the frame but in the atmosphere within and 
around the whole area. 


Customs 
The people of the plains lived with a code of conduct 
that reflected and embodied their entire spirituality. This 
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was no more apparent than 
in the day to day living 
that centred on the tipi. 

It was expected of the 
man toenter the lodge first, 
not as a symbol of his 
dominance but as his duty 
to ensure that the way was 
safe for the woman. Upon 
entering the lodge, the 
people circled sunwise 
until they came to the place 
where they were to sit. 
Generally, as a mark of 
respect towards a guest, 
he or she would be seated 
in the centre of the back of 
the tipi, a space normally 
occupied by the owners. 

It was etiquette to walk 
behind anyone already 
seated because it was con- 
sidered offensive to come 
between a person and the 
fire. This recognised the 
role that fire played in the 
people’s lives on a spir- 
itual level, and to walk in 
front was to cut that connection with Spirit. (This tradition 
is still maintained in ceremonies such as the Peyote Cer- 
emony, where it is most important not to come between the 
person with the medicine and the fire. Itis between here and 
the path from the fire to the altar, where Grandfather Peyote 
sits, that the line of healing power exists.) 

Dogs were allowed to sit just inside the doorway, once 
again not in a disrespectful manner but, as watchdogs, this 
was the logical place for their powers to be exercised. 


A shield made from hide. 


Medicine objects, bags and bundles 

The creation of medicine items is really the process 
of our growth because it is an accumulation of helpers that 
have chosen to support us in life. We cannot buy one and 
indeed should be very wary if we are ever offered one. 
Refuse it. It is either not real or is dangerous, the seller 
coming by it unlawfully or abusing the trust with which it 
was given them. I am not referring to items from medicine 
bags which are given to others in giveaway ceremonies — it 
is fine to exchange these and to work with their energies. 

A medicine bundle is the sacred home of items that 
are part of the spirit of the owner. Each tells a story, contains 
lessons, has its own song and power. As these arrive in your 
life — you will know when one of them comes to you — treat 
them with all the respect that you pay your ancestors, for this 
is part of them. Keep them from the eyes of the uninformed 
or those who cannot be trusted. 


Although these are items of power, their greatest 
strength is in their relation to your life and as such should be 
viewed as a whole. Wrap them in cloth or skin, bringing 
them out only on sacred occasions or for powerful healings. 
On opening the bundle, all the items must have their story 
told or their song sung to honour them and keep their power 
active. This is best done in private. Bundles can be created 
for a particular medicine tipi. If this is done, that bundle will 
stay with that design forever — it is as much a part of its 
strength as the colour or shape of the design. 

Crazy Horse was an extremely powerful medicine 
man. He had a medicine bundle and when he was buried in 
the Badlands of South Dakota, his family kept the bundle. 
Only after a family member returned from Vietnam was it 
decided to bury the bundle. The family took it to the land that 
was Crazy Horse’s body. Before burying it they decided to 
look inside the bundle. Beneath the outside wrapping of 
skin, they found layers and layers of cloth. As they were 
unwrapping this cloth many owls filled the air around them, 
oblivious to the bright light of day. This sight was too much 
for the people, who wrapped up the bundle again and buried 
it without ever seeing what it contained. Crazy Horse carried 
strong owl medicine. 


Medicine bags, tobacco pouches... 

The creation and use of medicine bags and pouches 
adds another dimension to our lives. By making these as 
items of beauty and using them with specific intent, we step 
away from the inert packaging of today. The magic their use 
invokes is akin to the old battered “Log Cabin’ tin that we 
sometimes see people drag from their pocket and ritualisti- 
cally roll a cigarette. 

There is something intrinsically sacred about the 
repeated use of an article, something that the throwaway 
world steals from our lives. Don’tlet it. Take charge, regain 
that lost joy by storing all sorts of things in pouches, bags, 
baskets. You are free to explore the vastness of colour, 
texture, shape and design as you open that creative door to 
another world. Feel no boundaries, have no restrictions, here 
is a chance to explore the creative side in you. 


Shields 

Each warrior had a shield that he carried with him 
both for spiritual and physical protection. It was made from 
the neck or shoulder hide of buffalo. The hide was stretched 
over a pit to which hot rocks and water were added. The 
steam and heat enabled the hair to be removed and dried the 
shield. The hide was then placed over a mound of earth for 
final drying and shaping. 

Finally, it was cut to shape and made ready for the 
most important process — empowering it with medicine 
qualities. These initially took the form of artwork on the 
shield, with colour and design both being of great signifi- 
cance, showing to others what powers were helping the 
warrior. With ceremony and assistance from the medicine 
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man or the shaman of the tribe, these powers were activated 
within the shield. Often a cover was made which was 
lavishly decorated and only at the final moment of use would 
it be removed, exposing the shield and instilling fear into the 
opponent. 

During good weather, the shield was hung ona tripod 
outside the tipi, often at the back so that its powers would 
protect the tipi. When taken inside, the shields hung from the 
lining rope over the main bed or from the tripod ofa backrest. 


Giveaway 

Giveaway is a tradition practised by nearly all indig- 
enous peoples. It is a sharing of possessions that are of value 
to the giver. To give away worn out or discarded items 
brings shame on the giver. Before families put ona feast for 
a wedding, birthday or other celebration, they may work for 
months making and collecting items to present to the guests. 

The ability to give away without strings attached has 
great benefits for the giver because it helps them learn more 
about their physical and spiritual sides. Also, it was the 
belief that when you shared all your possessions with others, 
you would yourself receive honour and abundance. 

Care of all is a strong element in native life, it was an 
honour to give to others less fortunate. Who could know 
when it would be their turn to need to be cared for by others? 
The selflessness of a person was a measure of their wealth, 
marking them as potential leaders and indicating that they 
had a well developed spiritual side. The medicine of the 
Ancestors was said to be shared by this person. 

We can practise this tradition by introducing givea- 
way whenever we have a gathering of people. It works well 
even without prior announcement. It is amazing to see what 
people decide to give away. (Always they choose something 
that has been holding them back for so long, like the broken 
watch that belonged to a past lover of 17 years ago.) 

Giveaway can be conducted formally or spontane- 
ously-informally, like a meeting between old friends and the 
introduction of another. One of the parties takes off a 
pendant and puts it around the neck of her new acquaintance. 
The necklace is a piece of moss agate, a stone the recipient 
has been searching for for many years. No expectation, no 
strings attached, just genuine sharing. 
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Organised giveaways can have the givers giving 
directly to the recipients. Within a circle of people sitting 
looking at the floor in front of them, the giver gets up, walks 
the inside of the circle and places the gift in front of the 
receiver. The receiver doesn’t look up and the gift is 
anonymous. Another method is to place all of the giveaways 
in a basket in the centre of the circle. One by one the 
participants take from the basket, display their gift and rejoin 
the circle. 

Examples of giveaways affecting others’ lives for the 
good of all are many in my memory — two on our recent trip 
highlight that value. Both involve me and, as such, I feel 
happy to share them. 

I gave to a new friend some red ochre that I had 
collected with ceremony in the Sunset Country of north east 
Victoria. As I gave to him, I explained that to me this 
represented the blood of the Earth, our Mother, and that it 
should be used with this understanding in any ceremony. It 
was good for my friend to see someone from another land 
sharing thoughts and feelings that he felt were unique to him 
— so his isolation was broken down. 

The other example was a gift given in ceremony to 
me by a woman. It was a beautiful gift she had made and 
carried, looking for someone to give it to and share its 
medicine. 

That she chose me was my honour, but also hers 
because she had given away with no expectations, no condi- 
tions. To honour her and her gift, I have been working with 
it. In the process, I have discovered new paths to explore 
with new learnings stretching my mind every day. 

An object created by someone contains part of the 
spirit of the creator. To destroy that article is to destroy part 
of that spirit, bringing great shame to the perpetrator. In this 
light, we should look closely at our lives and our planet. 

To act without shame is sacred. 


e Well, there itis, the final part of our tipi series. Youare now 
fully equipped to enjoy being in the special space you have 
created. We are glad to say that in the forthcoming issues 
of Earth Garden, Don will continue to write about other 
forms of dwellings, ceremonies, rituals . . . and whatever else 
that might be stored in the O’Connor files! 


— 


Earth Garden’s regular excursion through 
the culinary delights that you can conjure 
from your own garden, with chef, Gary Thomas, 


as your guide. 


the weather is thinking itself clever for giving us yet 

another glorious day of autumn — intermittent rain, 
wind, and the need to have a new chook fence finished on 
time. 


I T’S still supposed to be summer here (as I write), yet 


So, let’s think about egg dishes and, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, starting the store that will make the winter table so 
much more appetising. 

But first, yabbies. Not everyone’s cup of tea, | 
imagine (if so, skip this section), but for the rest the Number 
One rule is: don’t waste a drop. 


Yabbies 

Cook, don’t 
overcook, the yabbies. 
Lift from the water and 
separate tails and 
claws, if worthwhile. 
Peel the shells and re- 
serve the flesh. 
Now, leave all the dis- 
carded parts of the 
yabbie in the pot of ` 
cooking water — 
about a litre of water for every ten yabbies. 
Add half a celery, a few roughly chopped carrots, an onion, 
four bay leaves and 12 whole black peppercorns (more fora 
larger quantity, of course) to the water. 
Bring the pot back to the boil then let it simmer for 20 
minutes or so. 
Adda good slurp of white wine — up to a quarter of the total 
water volume is okay. 
Let it simmer for another half an hour to disperse the alcohol. 
Push the stock through a fine sieve, mashing the residue 
down well to get that last spoonful of concentrated liquid. 
Don’t worry if it smells very “winey’, you’ Il probably like it 
like that. 


Now that the stock is made there are an infinite 
number of uses available. A light soup with carrots, onions 
and snowpeas, for example. 


POM spade fo blade 


Gary Thomas’ Garden Recipes _ 


MS ASE Ş 


To fur- 
ther concen- 
trate the fla- 
vour, slowly 
reduce the 
strained liquid 
over a low 
flame. Use it i 
to make a sensational risotto. Try cooking the rice in the 

. È kal 
stock with fresh peas, mint and ground black pepper. Sweet, 
sharp and deep! 

And the flesh of the yabbie? Just before serving 
throw it into the soup, risotto or a crunchy salad. 

One of the best meals I’ve eaten had the yabbie tails 
tossed through the Aglio Olio pasta sauce described in EG 
86. You don’t need too many — six to nine shelled tails per 
person is fine. 


Eggplant 

Miso and Dashi stock don’t actually grow in my 
garden but if they grow in yours or are part of your larder, you 
might try cooking eggplants this way. 


Cut and salt good-sized 
eggplants. 

Rinse, pat dry and lightly 
sauté in vegetable oil. 
Drain. 

Using adish witha tight fitting 
lid, add a cup of Dashi II (thick 
Dashi) for each eggplant and 
simmer for five minutes over a 
low flame. 

Take a little of the hot stock and mix it 
with equal amounts of red miso and sugar — about a 
teaspoon per eggplant used. 

Add it back to the pot and simmer over a low heat until the 
eggplant is cooked through. 

Ready to serve. 


The classical garnish for this dish simply is chopped 
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spring onions. Good extras to consider are strips of daikon 
radish, coriander leaves, carrot slices and green beans. 
Remember this is a Japanese dish so all additions should be 
as finely cut as a hammer-bruised thumb can manage. 
Alright, so where’s the list of ingredients separate 
from the cooking method? The answer is in your fingertips, 
in your mind, in your garden and in your larder. Better to 
start cooking a recipe, find yourself lacking an ingredient 
and be forced to substitute, than not to have started at all. 


A baked omelette for four 

Preset your oven to 350° F. 

Wash and dry greens. How about two leeks, 100 g spinach, 
five spring onions or shallots, half a cup of parsley and two 
tablespoons of mixed fresh herbs? Mint, fennel, sage, basil, 
dill and oregano are good. 

I don’t usually stop at two tablespoons, but then I tend 
to double the herb and spice quantities in most recipes I work 
with. If you’re going to get a flavour, make it a big flavour 
I say, but it’s up to you. 

Beat six eggs in a large bowl then add the greens. 

Season to taste and mix well. 

Butter an ovenproof dish and pour in the egg mixture. 
Cook in the oven for 30 minutes, take the lid off and cook 
until set (about 15 minutes more). 

Serve immediately with some toasted nuts and yoghurt for 
a bit of extra protein. 


Italian meringue — an indulgence 
with eight eggs 

Separate the whites from the 
yolks. Put the yolks in a jar in 
the fridge and make some ice- 
cream with them. 
Meanwhile, dissolve a 
cup of sugar in half a cup 
of water in aclean sauce- 
pan. Boil rapidly until 
just before it tums brown. 
Cool. 

Whip the whites until 
stiff. 


STONEWORK 


We can design, build or show you how to build: houses, bridges, drystone 
walls & handsplit post and rail fencing. Our resources cover: Supply of cut 
bluestone or paddock rock. Demolition & purchase of material. Diamond 
sawing, animal statue & architectural carving. Repairs & tuckpointing. We 
travel statewide and welcome your enquiry. Edmund Hapsburg, telephone 
[.03-747-9886. STONE: TIMELESS STYLE - EXQUISITE GOOD TASTE. 
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Drizzle the sugar syrup slowly into the egg whites, beating 
all the time. Continue until the mixture is completely cool. 
Put some greaseproof paper on a flat baking tray (about 30 
cm by 15 cm). Spread the meringue evenly over the tray. 
Cook in a very low oven for ten to 15 minutes. The meringue 
is cooked when firm to the touch. It should still be white, not 
brown, and your finger will leave a sticky imprint on the 
meringue. Lick clean. Don’t worry, last instruction. 
Cool the meringue. Top it with a layer of whipped cream. 
Roll like a Swiss roll. Refrigerate for ten minutes then serve. 

We plate this dish with a variety of fresh fruits. 

Cantaloupe, berries, kiwifruit, bananas, stonefruits, in fact, 
all fruits except citrus go well with Italian meringue. This 
quantity will give you eight slices over a centimetre thick. It 
will keep, well wrapped and in the fridge, for two more days. 

The weather has improved over the course of writing 
this andl’ m hopeful ofa few more sunny days yet. Regardless, 
I’ve promised myself to steep some olive oil in preparation 
for winter. Fresh basil in oil is a beauty. 

Simply clean and dry a handful of your best basil 
leaves (sorry, but second-rate simply won’t do). Put them in 
a litre of healthy seed soil or cheap olive oil. Just crush, add 
and seal the lid. Keep ina warm and sunny spot for ten days, 
agitating a couple of times a day. For a stronger product, at 
the end of the process discard the herbs and repeat the 
exercise, using the same oil. The essential oils of most fresh 
herbs can be retained in this manner. 


Garlic 

Roast that garlic. 
Stick half a dozen whole cloves in a moderate oven for 15 to 
30 minutes. Cool. Peel and husk. After 15 minutes the 
individual cloves can be peeled. After 30 minutes it will 
liquify. Press and watch it squirt! 

Put this into a litre of oil and you’ ll have the flavour 
available all year round. Happy eating. 


l; The Earth Garden team can vouch for Gary's expertise 


in the kitchen, but if you wish to sample his cooking 
personally, drop into the Cosy Corner Café next time 
you re passing through Hepburn Springs in Victoria. We 
might even see you there. 


Acacia Alpacas 


‘Wayne Amanda 

and Katy Clymo 
Lot 2 Dog Trap Road 
OURIMBAH 
aM NSW 2258 
043 62 1804 
© STUD SERVICES 
© FLEECE 


© STOCK FOR SALE 
© AGISTMENT 
© INFORMATION. er ADVICE 


If you’ve got a plant problem, or a recipe you can’t remember, write to Jackie at 
PO Box 113, Braidwood, NSW, 2622. 
Unfortunately, due to the growing numbers of letters, Jackie may only be able to answer queries 
through this column, and won’t send you a reply directly. (If she does reply directly, she might also be a 
bit late answering, but she’ll get to the bottom of the pile sometime.) 


Comfrey plants 

Kathleen Reese of RSD 147, Little Yarra Road, 
Gilderoy, Victoria, 3797, has comfrey plants to give 
away. She writes, “/’m willing to send Heather 
Brinsmead (see last issue) and anyone else as many 
plants as they require, if they send money for postage. 
I dug up some comfrey to make an ointment and as a 
result have a great many small comfrey plants. I've 
discovered that every small hair root separated from 
the main plant will produce another plant.” 


Liquidambar seedlings 
Dear Jackie, 

During winter I collected 20 large bags of liquidamber 
leaves, whichl amusing as mulchin my vegie garden. I have 
noticed over 40 liquidamber seedlings shooting through the 
mulch. At this stage they are only a few centimetres tall. 


What is the best way to get theminto pots? Do you know of 


an environmental group that may be able use these young 
trees or, failing that, how would I go about selling them to a 
nursery? 

Thank you for your informative articles, 

Yours truly, 

Anthony Camilleri, Homebush, NSW. 


Dear Anthony, 

Water the seedlings well, wait till the soil is moist but 
not ‘puddly’, then slice as deeply as you can around cach 
seedling with a sharp spade. On the fourth cut, angle 
upwards so you can lift them out. Pot at once — I'd use old, 
long milk cartons with a few holes in the bottom, or place in 
much larger pots so they can grow big enough to sell. 

You may not find a nursery willing to take them. 
Most order in bulk from a few large suppliers and are wary 
of sources using unsterilised potting soils that could be a 
potential source of fungi or diseases. You could try giving 
them to your local school, preschool, scout hall or suchlike. 


(If any group reading this is interested, I can pass you onto 

Anthony.) 

PS. If you want the leaves to break down faster, you can try 

running the mower over them a few times, then add a scatter 

of hen manure or a discreet collection of your own urine. 
a 

Hazelnut pests 

Dear Jackie, 

What can I use to kill the black insects that eat the 
insides of my hazelnuts while they are developing and leave 
only the shells for me? 

Thank you, 

Valda Walton, Bonbeach, Victoria. 


Dear Valda, 

The pest is 
probably a nut borer — 
a moth larva — that 
attacks the fruit early 
in its life when the 
shells are softish, or 
later if they are dam- 
aged by disease or other 
pests. Conventional 
gardeners would spray 
with Carbaryl at 1.25 g 
per litre of water, two or three times when the fruit was 
setting and once or twice later in the season. 

I wouldn’t. Try a weekly spray at fruit-set with one 
part tansy or wormwood, one part chopped chilli, one part 
wood ash, one part milk and ten parts boiling water. Steep 
till cool. This will act as a repellent. In the long term, plant 
lots of winter- and spring-flowering grevilleas to attract 
predators. Let parsnips and other umbellifera go to flower 
and seed around the trees. In short, try to make a hospitable 
area for the predators — especially a range of wasps — that 
will gradually (and the emphasis here is on ‘gradually’) 
control the trouble for you. Check the nuts every week if 
possible too. Pick off any obviously infected ones and soak 
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them in water with some detergent or oil on the top for a 
month or so to kill the larvae and so interrupt the cycle. 
Hazelnuts should be planted closely together be- 
cause the gradual accumulation of mulch from their leaves 
scems to act as a natural protection for a range of hazelnut 
diseases, and to some extent pests. 
Note: There is no point trying derris or pyrethrum or any of 
the organic ‘killer’ sprays, because they won’t penetrate the 
nuts to kill the pests. 


Blackberry rust 
Dear Jackie, 

Could you please send us afew leaves infected with 
blackberry rust as mentioned in EG 85? 

Thank you, 

Anna, Cooma, NSW. 


Dear Anna, 

The blackberry rust has been spectacular(!) We’ve 
had lots of spots, spores and blemishes and absolutely no die 
back. But if you like we can still send you some infected 
leaves. 

PS. The blackberry’s leaves are mostly dead now due to 
drought, but I don’t know if the rust will return when it rains 
(if ever) and the bushes revive. 


Grasshoppers 
Dear Jackie, 

What can yourecommend for winged grasshoppers? 
Last year they destroyed our newly planted plot atLyndhurst, 
near Cowra, NSW. 

Gratefully yours, 

Antoinette Farrow, Lane Cove, NSW. 


Dear Antoinette, 
See my book, Natural Control of Garden Pests, for 

the chapter on grasshoppers and locusts — it has a lot of ideas 

that there isn’t space for here. However, the best are: 

e Get hens (free range) or turkeys to eat them (they get fat, 

athletic and can consume enormous numbers. A flock of ibis 

is even better). 

+ Install microjets or sprayer hoses. Grasshoppers won't go 

through a fine spray of water. You can use this as a ‘fence’ 

around your orchard or on individual trees. Don’t bother 

with lobelia, larkspur and other ‘repellents’ — if the plague 

is big enough to worry about, they won’t have much effect. 

* Trap them by floating pieces of yellow plastic in a 

kid’s swimming pool — the grasshoppers land 

and drown. 

e Use traps of molasses and water in long 

shallow dishes. 

e Use arepellent of two parts chilli, 

one part wormwood, one part wood 4 

ash or milk, one part chopped on- 
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ion or garlic and five parts boiling water. Steep till cool and 
spray. (It’s even more effective after it ferments.) 

* Pick them off at dawn when they are slow. 

* (I'd better stop or I'll regurgitate the whole chapter.) 


Washing clothes and hair 
Dear Jackie, 

Can you give me any tips on homemade shampoo and 
washing detergent? Is there anything that I can add to the 
wash to whiten it? 

I have a pleasant smelling, soft pink, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison Bourbon rose that I have been drying. The petals 
dry to a yellowy-brown colour and develop an unpleasant 
smell, a bit like old tea leaves. What can you tell me about 
drying roses? 

Thanks for any help, 

Cindy, Lowood, Queensland. 


Dear Cindy, 

Souvenir de la Malmaison should dry superbly. Try 
spreading them on newspaper in the sun so they dry quickly 
— yours may be rotting or fermenting before they are quite 


The following are a few detergent and shampoo 
recipes. 

Washing powder. Bring half a cup of water to the boil and 
stir in a cup of grated soap. Take off the heat. Stir till smooth 
and add a cup of washing soda and a tablespoon of eucalyp- 
tus oil. This makes a very concentrated washing powder. 
Wool detergent — Mark I. Six tablespoons of borax, 20 
cups of water, one tablespoon of eucalyptus oil, two table- 
spoons of vinegar. 

Mix the borax with a cup of hot water. Add other 
ingredients and mix well. This can be used as a detergent, or 
just soak woollens in it and then rinse them out. 

Wool detergent — Mark II. A cup of grated soap, a cup of 
methylated spirits, one tablespoon of eucalyptus oil, six cups 
of water. 

Heat the water and add the soap, stir till smooth. Take 
off the heat and add other ingredients. 

‘Scummy’, grey clothes. Try adding a dessertspoon of 
eucalyptus oil and a couple of cups of vinegar to the rinse 
water. Try a water softener occasionally — you don’t have 
to use it all the time, once a month may be plenty. Also try 
sunlight and extra rinsing. Sometimes soaking in a bucket 
of water with a dessertspoon of Epsom salts helps. As a last 
resort — once every six months or so— try soaking in nappy 
wash. (Note: Don’t overcrowd your washing machine or the 
clothes will rinse in dirty water and come out 
greyer than they started.) 
Shampoo. The easiest alternative shampoo is 
mud. Don’t laugh. I tried it once, in a 
shampooless period when I didn’t have a car and 
the nearest shampoo was a day’s walk away. It 
worked — and took the grease out. (Have you 


noticed how silty water 
lathers into foam in a 
flood?) If you pack- 
aged mud in flowered 
plastic bottles, the su- 
permarkets would be 
full of them. 

Urine is 
supposed to be 
good too, when | 
it’s a couple of 
days old and 
ammoniacal. It 
takes the grease 
out of sheep’s 
wool wonderfully, but I’ ve never had the courage to try it on 
myself. I’m sure it would clean my hair (and give it all the 
blonde lights of an advertiser’s dream), but I keep telling 
myself of all the other alternatives. 

Basic shampoo. Half a cup of grated soap, four cups of hot 
water, one teaspoon of glycerine (available in most super- 
markets), a tablespoon of perfume. 

Bring the water to the boil, add the soap and stir till 

smooth — you may need to add more water. Take off the 
heat and add the other ingredients. (Important: This 
shampoo needs a vinegar rinse, or your hair will be dank and 
dull with soap residue. Mix acup of vinegar with 12 cups of 
water and rinse well.) 
Rosemary or chamomile shampoo. Make a cup of hot 
rosemary or chamomile tea by pouring boiling water over a 
dessertspoon of dried leaves and leaving to steep for five 
minutes. Drain the tea from the leaves and add a teaspoon of 
soap flakes (Lux is good, or grated plain soap) and a 
teaspoon of borax. Mix well. Use the whole cupful to wash 
your hair. 

Chamomile tea is a brightening rinse for fair hair. 
Another rosemary shampoo. Simmer two cups of rose- 
mary (orchamomile, nettles, rose petals or lavender flowers) 
in three cups of water for ten minutes. Strain and add a third 
of a cup of saponified coconut oil (found in health food 
shops) and three teaspoons of glycerine. Shake well. This 
recipe gives me dandruff, but other people seem to love it. 
Herbal shampoo. A cup of soapwort leaves and stems, a 
tablespoon of chamomile flowers, a tablespoon of borax, 
four cups of water. 

Simmer all ingredients for ten minutes. Strain. Keep 
in a cool place till needed. 

(Note: This is not a lathering shampoo, but it cleans hair 
reasonably well. Don’t worry about the green colour, it 
won’t stain your hair. This is a very gentle shampoo and 
good for bleached or permed hair.) 

Hair rinse. This will help get rid of dulling soap scum. 
Basically it’s one part vinegar (your choice) with ten parts 
water. I like to steep herbs such as rosemary or chamomile 
in the vinegar. Keep in a cool place till needed. 


Horsetail 
Dear Jackie, 
Can you tell me the botanical name for horsetail? 
What is the difference between powdery and downy mildew? 
Thank you, 
Mary, Parapi, Queensland. 


Dear Mary, 

Horsetail is a primitive plant, an intermediate evolu- 
tionary form between club mosses and ferns. Equisetum 
arvense, or the common horsetail, grows from a rhizome 
with needle-like stems to about 50 cm. It has no leaves, but 
each node is covered by a sheath and the stems develop from 
these. Long, grey-brown, spring shoots die back when 
spores are shed and are followed by the longer shoots, with 
whorls of segmented lateral branches at each node. It is a 
perennial. The presence of horsetail was a traditional guide 
to well-diggers — these moisture loving plants meant it was 
a good place to dig. 

Horsetail is poisonous to stock. 

It will grow from subtropical to cold areas (in hot 
areas it does best in semi-shade, in cold areas in full sun). It 
is incredibly tolerant of most soils and positions, as long as 
the soil is moist, and can become a noxious weed, It can also 
be grown in pots. Stand these in a saucer of water to keep 
them moist and humid. Horsetail produces spores, not seeds, 
borne on terminal cone-like catkins. These will germinate in 
moist soil or potting mix in semi-shade, but it is grown more 
easily from root division. 

Horsetail rhizomes are deep and persistent. Consider 
well before you plant it — you may never get rid of it and it 
can escape and become a dangerous weed. Horsetail can be 
harvested as soon as the plant is big enough. The sterile 
summer stems or their juice are the parts used medicinally. 

Cut the stems near ground level and then chop into 
small pieces to make the tea or tincture. They are odourless 
and almost tasteless and very hard to dry because they go 
mouldy easily. Hang them up in a breezy place in the shade 
and make sure they are quite dry before storing. Dried stems 
can be used for polishing and scouring. 

Avoid taking horsetail internally unless you are sure 
you are using E arvense. It is similar to E sylvaticum which 
has much fernier, drooping leaves (E arvense stands up- 
right), and marsh horsetail, £ palustre. These are both toxic, 
have no medicinal value and should be avoided. 

Horsetail has been used medicinally for over 2,000 
years. It is used both externally and internally for treating 
wounds, nosebleeds and swellings, and for an enormous 
range of ailments including sleeplessness, eczema, 
bedwetting, respiratory problems, cystitis, hernias and gout. 
It is usually taken as a herbal tea, or as a tincture (ten g of 
fresh herb to 50 g of brandy or whisky, left in a warm place 
for two weeks and the bottle shaken every day), or two 
teaspoons full of the fresh juice of the root taken every day. 
Because of the seriousness of most of the conditions horsetail 
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is prescribed for, it is advisable to take it only under profes- 
sional care. Adding a cup of chopped horsetail to a hot bath 
is an old remedy to help relieve the pain of rheumatism and 
arthritis. Horsetail is a strong diuretic but, again, should be 
used only under medical supervision. 

It is extremely rich in silica, hence the efficacy of 
chopped horsetail in scouring pans, cleaning milk pails, as a 
fine sandpaper and‘for scouring pewter or gun stocks. It can 
also be used in cosmetics. 


Horsetail fungicide 

This is a preventative, not a cure, for a range of fungal 
problems from black spot tocurly leaf — but nota particularly 
effective one. Take 40 g of fresh or 20 g of dried herb, add 
four litres of water and simmer for 20 minutes. Cool, strain 
and spray. Add an equal amount of nettle leaves or seaweed 
to the horsetail to increase its effectiveness. 

A traditional remedy for over-winter insects was a 
paste of two parts clay, one part cow manure moistened with 
the horsetail liquid described above, painted onto tree trunks 
and branches in early winter. 


Horsetail skin tonic | 

Cover three tablespoons of horsetail with a cup of 
water. Leave for two hours. Simmer for ten minutes, strain, 
bottle and keep in the fridge till needed. Use as a cleanser at 
night and in the morning. It is said to help tone the skin as 
well as help eczema, pimples, broken veins and other skin 
problems. This can also be used as a final rinse to help 
control dandruff, or as a wash to help stop smelly feet. 


Horsetail skin tonic Il 

One tablespoon of horsetail, half a cup of boiling 
water, half a cup of rolled oats. Combine all ingredients. 
Leave till cool and strain. Apply to the face, morning and 
night. Leave for five minutes and wash off with tepid water. 


Powdery and downy mildew 

Powdery mildew is a group of related fungi, usually 
showing as whitish spots on leaves or new shoots. (Powdery 
mildew on apples causes a scab-like line pattern, on paw 
paws it causes pale green-grey blemishes. A bad case of 
powdery mildew on roses can stop the flowers opening.) 

Some powdery mildews attack a range of plants — 
some only attack one plant or, at the most, two or three. 
Powdery mildew is worse in humid weather but the spores 
won’t germinate in rainy weather. Once powdery mildew 
has got a hold it'll keep growing, even in dry weather. 

Downy mildew is also a group of related fungi, also 
worse in humid weather. The infected patches appear first 
UNDER the leaves. The problem usually disappears in dry 
weather, or sometimes if you improve air circulation or stop 
overhead watering. Look for spots on cucumbers, melons, 
pumpkin and the like with pimply growths underneath, or 
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yellowish spots on the top of grape leaves, with a furry 
growth below. 

Use Bordeaux sprays for both in winter or when 
plants are dormant. Improve air circulation and clean up all 
infected material or the remnants of last year’s fruit, mulch 
VERY well. Human urine is effective against some of the 
mildews. Condy’s crystal spray works for most powdery 
mildews (seven g in seven litres of water. Spray at once). 
Spray washing soda for downy mildew (100 g washing soda 
in five litres of slightly soapy water. Spray at once). Equal 
parts of milk and water will help control a range of mildews. 
Nettle tea (pour on boiling water; steep till pale brown) will 
work on most powdery mildews. Try dusting on fresh 
mustard seed flour too. 

See Natural Control of Garden Pests for more de- 
tails, more sprays and more preventative measures. There 
are other control measures and sprays for particular plants. 


Roses 
Dear Jackie, 

How do you cope with vigorous growth from below 
the graft with roses? 

We have been using a spray/paint to protect young 
trees and shrubs from the munchings of wildlife. It's a 
mixture of water-based house paint (any colour), egg yolk 
and water. I sometimes thin it with water until it can be 
sprayed, or just thin it a little and slap it on with a small 
brush. The plants always survive and, as the new growth 
comes, the wallabies or rabbits don't seem to touch it. 

Best wishes, 

Susan Johnson, Amamoor, Queensland. 


Dear Susan, 

The better the rose is growing, the less chance there 
is of it growing from below the graft. Roses that have been 
affected by black spot (badly), frost or sunburn will be more 
likely to shoot from the base — often the rootstock is hardier 
than the top graft. Any injury to the stock also seems to 
produce new shoots. Grow a mat of chamomile or dwarf 
lavenders or dyers chamomile around the rose so you don’t 
get tempted to dig or mow. When removing the unwanted 
growth use a VERY sharp knife and make sure you’ ve got 
it all, and close to the stem, otherwise it will probably 
regrow. Leave the wound open to the sun so it can dry out 
as soon as possible. Thanks for the tip about paint and 
wallabies. I will try it as soon as possible. 


Bosom enhancers 

Many thanks to those correspondents who offered 
further ways toenhance the bosom. To be honest, I doubt my 
bosom needs further enhancing. This correspondence is 
now closed. 


All the best to all my readers, 
Jackie. 
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The Great East Gippsland 
Forest Blockade 


Giant woodchipping companies have been destroying 6,000 hectares of East Gippsland 
forest this season — all for paper bags. East Gippsland resident, environment campaigner, 
and Earth Garden’s editor of Jillaroo Farm Hints, Jill Redwood, has been part of the bedrock 
of organisation of the East Gippsland Forest Alliance summer of direct action. In this article 

Jill summarises the activities against this destruction of oldgrowth forests. 


by Jill Redwood 
Goongerah, East Gippsland. 


ITH the last of the great forests of East Gippsland 
W earmarked for clearfelling, the first of the re- 

gion’s great forest blockades began last No- 
vemberafter a music festival from a Base Camp at Goongerah 
deep in the forest. The public showed it was prepared to 
obstruct logging operations in East Gippsland, to demon- 
strate to the Federal and Victorian governments that 
it wanted no more ancient ecosystems lost to the 
Japanese paper consumers. Australia’s south east- 
em corner is one of the last strongholds of the 
oldgrowth forests — forests that have seen 
10,000 years of uninterrupted evolution. 


Actions 

On Monday 29 November, the last 
day of the festival, the largest forest protest 
in Victoria’s history was held at an 
oldgrowth logging coupe in the head- 
waters of the Delegate River. The 
overwhelming spectacle of 300 peo- 
ple marching down a narrow log- 
ging road with banners flying high mz 
was an impressive launch for our aE 
summer actions. The event was 
non-confrontational but received 
good media attention. 

On1Decemberasmall -ASE 
Protection Society’s attempts 
to blockade the Base Camp’s 
front gate. We simply 
snuck out the back gate. 
Come daylight, a block- 
ade of about 100 people, preventing logging, was in place on 
the Misery Range. 


Tripods 

A huge five metre tripod and bipod complex was set 
up next to a bridge. A tripod is a tipi-like structure of three 
intersecting 8 metre-long wooden poles lashed together near 
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their tops to form a stable structure. Once peacefully 
perched high in a tripod a blockader is very hard to dislodge. 
On the Friday a bulldozer and log loader were captured with 
another tripod before police swooped. Two women locked 
themselves to the bridge to prevent a police ‘cherry picker’ 
from moving up to the tripod sitters. The 50 police moved 
the protesters back. To remove the two women the bridge 

timbers were chainsawed — millimetres from their wrists 
—and the cherry picker moved in to grab the two tripod 
sitters. Our 2-way radio was illegally confiscated 


by police. 


Bushrangers 
Several days later a group of eight daredevil 
Ned Kellys managed to ‘hold up’ a chip truck 
leaving a mill at Cann River. They “locked- 
on” in helmets and coats, holding the truck 
captive for over an hour 
before escaping back into 
the bush. The actions kept 
rolling acoupleof days later 
with a blockade of a bridge 
leading from East Gippsland 
directly to the woodchip mill at 
Eden in NSW. A huge tripod was 
erected in the night to prevent 
woodchip trucks from crossing the 
border and two tripod sitters were 

arrested. 


Canberra focus 

The next action was in the contrasting envi- 
ronment of Canberra, where a group of East 
Gippsland blockaders camped on the lawns of 
Parliament House after driving through the night 
from the Base Camp. A huge line of banners were strung up 
in front of Parliament House and street theatre was per- 
formed, complete with a chainsaw-wielding logger. This 
was during a crucial time when the renewal of export 
woodchip licences was being debated by Federal Cabinet. 
Our illustrious lobbyist, Fenella Barry from The Wilderness 
Society, spent the day number-crunching a mob of wobbly 
pollies. Our presence was definitely a positive influence to 


the debate and brought the thorn of East N 
Gippsland to their very sides. 
The next action was again across the 
border on the road which leads directly to the 
Daishowa chip mill at Eden. About 50 protesters 
bodily blocked the road and held up a one km line $ 
of chip trucks for about three hours. The trucks were 
mostly laden with huge logs — shredding the timber i 
industry lie that only forest waste ends up carted to the 
woodchip mills. Police arrested 19 people this day and 
the TV coverage was on every network, and overseas in 
New Zealand and the USA. 


Media coverage 

All of these actions gained good media 
with most receiving TV coverage and all scor- 
ing radio and newspaper reports. The weary 4 
crew of planners, media spokespeople and blockaders must 
be congratulated for their stamina, conviction, sleepless and 
often foodless stints to make these events newsworthy and 
successful. 

Local geese had to dodge three TV news helicopters 
landing in their paddock for the first action, and from there 
it just grew. During actions, we were doing radio interviews 
non-stop, often giving hourly updates as information came 
in by 2-way radio. When we didn’t have an action to keep 
the issue in the media, we had a good run of letters or feature 
articles in the papers. 


Political machination 

During the lead up to the renewal of the export 
woodchip licences, Federal Cabinet decided to ratify the 
NSW South East forests agreement which allows for in- 
creased logging in National Estate areas. They also gave the 
okay for the Federal Environment Minister, Ros Kelly, to 
formally advise the resources minister on areas that should 
be excluded from the jaws of the woodchip monster via the 
export woodchip licences. 

The next day Ros Kelly advised Michael Lee which 
areas needed protection. Conservation groups identified 
500 areas. This was immediately cut back to 80 by Ros Kelly 
or her department. Several days later it had been whittled 
down to 40, none of which were in Victoria, only four in 
Tasmania and three in Western Australia. Of the 16 areas 
which were finally accepted, 12 were in the Batemans Bay 
area (Canberra’s backyard) and none were in other States. If 
the criteria used to identify the Batemans Bay areas were 
applied across the country, there would be several hundred 
areas of forest identified. Both National Estate and World 
Heritage areas were ignored. 


January slow-down 

Those who may have thought the blockaders had 
packed up and gone home by mid-January, can be forgiven. 
The media went cool on the forest debate and hot on the 


4 NSW bushfires, but the blockaders did 

not. By mid-February the Hensleigh Creek 
rainforest catchment blockade was still in 
place and so was the, camp in the Delegate 
catchment — two areas the department won’t 
log while we control it. 


Police response 
The legal repercussions of arrests during the cam- 
paign raise many questions about the rights of protesters to 
express dissent and undertake acts of civil disobedience 
against the status quo. The police have also been harassing 
\ protesters by slapping canaries on windscreens declar- 
NA ing acar unroadworthy. They even nabbed a bicycle 
rider for not having a helmet! 
Draconian bail conditions and unwarranted 
harsh charges have been aimed at the blockaders, 
but the pinnacle of harassment is the now-famous use of 
martial arts-type pressure point tactics by police to remove 
blockaders at a peaceful sit-in demonstration outside the 
offices of the Department of Conservation and Natural 
Resources (the logging department) in Melbourne on Thurs- 
day 10 February. mi 
Blockaders were physically lifted off the ground by 
the neck by police applying massive pressure to the sides of 
their necks — an action which can kill. As an outraged 
doctor pointed out in a letter to The Age, the hold can only be 
applied against a peaceful demonstrator who makes no effort 
to resist arrest, and who is seated with their back to the police 
officer. The police were roundly condemned by an outraged 
Australian Medical Association, church and civil liberties 
groups. 


The future 

The campaign to end export woodchipping in our 
precious wilderness and oldgrowth forests continues regard- 
less, and the timber industry knows after this summer that we 
will never get off their backs. The people who gathered for 
the blockade to fight for these remaining forests are cham- 
pions and heroes. They have been forced to take on the role 
of forest guardians on behalf of all people concemed for our 
forests and their inhabitants. 

The community will continuc to fight to save these 
forests. The industry can have no security of tenure in these 
public forests now that — because of the summer’s actions 
— hundreds of thousands of Australians understand that 
woodchipping in East Gippsland means turning untouched 
forests into paper bags. 


If you’d like to read juicier, up to the minute details on 
East Gippsland forest politics, you can subscribe to the 
Potoroo Review, the local 12 page newsletter published 
every two months. It really is the best damn forest 
newsletter going. Send $12 if you’re poor or $15 if you’re 
not, to Jill Redwood, c/- CROEG, RSD Goongerah, 3888. 
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The spirit of 
GARY CULLEN 


by Alan Thomas Gray 
Trentham, Victoria. 


Gary Cullen was an artist and a friend of immense energy, creativity and generosity of spirit. Gary’s 
work featured on pages 48 and 49 of EG 85, and these photos of his recycled furniture always drew 
à exclamations of delight and amazement when I showed them to people. 
Gary died on 15 January this year, and his friends and loved ones will always feel a piece of their 
lives gone. He was a dear friend, a generous supporter, an inspiration, an entertainer, an artist, lover, 
, father-figure, and creator of alternatives. His way of looking at the world, and producing works of 
art from a whirlwind mind of energy, torment and awe-inspiring style is something I’ve never 
encountered in my life, and I doubt I could ever meet another person of such rich qualities. His 
death leaves me feeling that a truly great artist, like Brett Whiteley or Vincent van Gogh, has 
gone. 

Gary was no saint — he lived life on the edge, and part of his artistic inspiration seemed 

to come from his frenetic need to always function in top gear. He literally never stood still and 
he told me once that he might be 35 on the outside but on the inside he was 70. I think he was 
right. Gary had an endearing naivety and a whimsical quirkiness which was irresistible. 
Children loved him and he wanted children to be happy. 

There are a million and one stories about 
Gary, because his life was always full of ac- 
tion, drama and projects. He built drystone 
walls, he designed and landscaped exquisite 
gardens, he built a house, he restored furniture, 

he ran an antique shop, and finally, he created art 
and furniture — or was it gothic timber sculp- 
ture? 
| He once said of his work: “Form is impor- 
tant to me, and I can move far away from what you'd 
expect a cupboard or desk to look like. I place handles, 
hooks and latches to make the eye move over the furni- 
ture in a different way. It becomes then more like a 
picture.” Atthe time of his death, Gary was working frantically, producing many 
pieces for a large outlet in Melbourne. He’d held exhibitions in galleries in 
Sydney, Melbourne and central Victoria, but his work was selling steadily now, 
and he was making piece after piece. 

Gary touched many people’s lives with his generosity of spirit and his 
imagination and creativity. To honour Gary’s generosity of spirit perhaps we can 
encourage it in others the way he encouraged us. The Gary Cullen Annual 
Memorial Prize is one way to pass on to others some of what Gary gave to us. 


+ Earth Garden wishes to publicise the Gary Cullen Annual Memorial Prize as widely as 
possible amongst artists and craftspeople. A poster publicising the prize is currently being 
prepared and we would love to hear from readers who can display the posters in appropriate 
galleries, shops and centres throughout the country. Please write to us at Earth Garden if you 
can help {RMB 427 Trentham, Victoria, 3458; fax: (054) 241743}. 
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¢ The Gary Cullen Annual Memorial Prize 9 


— FUNCTIONAL SCULPTURE — 


The $750 Gary Cullen Annual Memorial Prize is to be awarded annually. The Prize is sponsored by Earth Garden magazine, 
and is designed to honour the work of artist Gary Cullen, perpetuate his generosity of spirit, and encourage other artists and 
craftspeople to excel within the creative and imaginative spheres of their work. 

Gary’s work ranged from drystone walls and landscaped gardens, to recycled furniture made from scavenged timber, 
relics, cast iron farm equipment and other objects gathering dust. He turned them into exquisitely stylish furniture. 

The prize will be awarded either in cash or tools, and the winner will be announced each year in the December-February 
edition of Earth Garden. 

The judges anticipate that high-quality entries may exhibit aspects of FUNCTIONAL SCULPTURE however, the 
scope of the prize is not restricted to recycled furniture creations. The range of work which can be entered is broad, and the 
judges do not wish to restrict this range. Entrants should not feel constrained by their perception of the Prize’s parameters: 
if it’s sculptural, artistic and has an element of function, we wanta see it! 


RULES & CONDITIONS 

1. All entries must be the original work of the entrant. 

2. Photographs of the work will be the accepted initial means of entry for the Prize. 

3. A statement of authenticity, verifying that the work has been created by the entrant, must accompany each entry. 

4. All entries for the 1994 Prize must be received at the office of Earth Garden magazine (RMB 427 Trentham, Victoria, 
3458) by 5 PM on 15 October, 1994. 

5. The judging panel will consist of Michelle O’Brien of Chewton, Victoria, Sholto Turner and Lisa Phillipson of 
Castlemaine, and Alan and Judith Gray of Trentham. 

6. The judges’ decision will be final, and no correspondence shall be entered into dive always wanted to write that sentence). 

7. Entries should be accompanied by concise descriptive notes of the work and the entry form below. 

8. Photographs of the entries should be black & white or colour prints (not negatives), which may be reproduced in Earth 
Garden on announcement of the winning entry. All photographs should be copies only which do not need to be returned 
to entrants. 

9. Further verification may be necessary if the judges are not satisfied as to the authenticity of an entry. 

10. FUNCTIONAL SCULPTURE is a factor which will be in the minds of the judges when assessing entries, however, 
the range of possible types of entries is broad. 

11. Written and photographic works are not eligible for entry in the Prize. 

12. The winner shall be notified by phone or mail, and can choose to receive the Prize in cash, or in tools of their choos- 
ing (or a combination of both), to the value of $750. 


Pr ee eI nig ee pe PT ig eh eee AA 


lew ENTRY FORM rc I 
l | 
| l 
aeae a freee r E A E ae N ADE a A ES aN state that my entry in | 
! the Gary Cullen Memorial Prize is entirely original and is created by myself, and | am 
I happy for the photographs of my work to be reproduced in Earth Garden magazine. | 
i Signed ...................................... Dates reuniran Anrin NA . 
Į | have included with my entry: i 
| | 


copied photographs of my entry Han explanation and description of my work 


AA KAWAWA A ee 
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e Earth People Write 
continued from page 7 


a naturopath with many interests — organic 
herbs and vegetables and bread-making 
being a few. Whilst living in Adelaide I was 
heavily involved in Montessori education 
for my child and others. I know there are no 
official Montessori pre-schools etc in Sale 
but was hoping somebody out there may 
know of others living in the area who also 
are interested in Montessori and her meth- 
ods. I will be teaching my son from home 
but would be glad to know of anyone else 
interested in the Montessori method and/or 
home schooling and any of the other inter- 
ests I have. I can be contacted at the SA 
address and letters will be forwarded to our 
new address in Sale after that. 

Colleen Wood, 13 Bogan Rd, Hillbank, 
SA, 5112. 


LETS do homebuilding 
Dear readers, 

Hello. My husband (Tresh) and I 
(Ruth) need someone to help us build a 
simple home. We live on 110 acres near the 
Murray River in SA, near a town called 
Waikerie. We’ve been wanting to build a 
small stone and rammed earth house but 
time never permits as there is always so 
much to do around here. Today it occurred 
to me that someone might really enjoy 
spending a few months with us helping us 
build and maybe also working part-time in 
the district (there’s lots of fruit picking and 
pruning jobs). 

We don’t have much money so we 
can’t offer wages. But we can feed you, 
offer you the old but comfortable caravan, 
and share our busy, interesting lives with 
you. We have lived here for three years now 
(we are both 34 by the way), so the place is 
well established andruns smoothly. We live 
simply, grow vegies and fruit trees and 
flowers, have lots of wonderful animals and 
pretty well experience paradise. We both 
strive to have a spiritual understanding of 
the world and we love having people come 
to stay so that we can share this special 
place. So please write, straight away! Love, 
Ruth and Tresh Pearce, PO Box 732, 
Waikerie, SA, 5330. 


Cabbage moth control 
Dear Folks, 

Hi, how are you all? [have not been 
keeping up with Earth Garden regularly for 
some time and wonder if anyone has written 
on how to combat cabbage moth without 
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poisons. Ours is incredibly hard ground 
(clay) and it is disheartening to see vegeta- 
bles destroyed. I made a spray with vinegar, 
black pepper and chopped bird’s eye chili 
and boiled this for 10 minutes, but it burned 
the leaves and the grubs came back. Maybe 
a daily diluted spray is necessary. If Pat and 
Doug Cunningham of Leura read this please 
write as I was most rude in not answering 
your letter, but trauma struck with the sud- 
den death of my husband, a big move and 
then two more moves. When I did eventu- 
ally find your address again and write to the 
box number my letter was returned un- 
claimed. The last letter from Pat was in EG 
60 in 1988. Health and happiness, 

Lorn Dawson, 22 Joanne St, Jensen, Old, 
4818. 


Dear Lorn, 

My three methods of cabbage moth 
control have worked very well this year (it 
seems to vary from season to season). 
Sometimes I’ ve paid my young son one cent 
a moth to run around the vegie patch with 
his butterfly net (he’s better at catching 
them than I am). But my main two methods 
are washing their eggs off the brassicas with 
a hard jet of water from the hose, and 
physically picking off the caterpillars and 
feeding them to the chooks. Ido this until the 
plants are growing vigorously enough for 
the moths, white butterflies and caterpillars 
not to seriously affect the growth of the 
plant, but I still get outer leaves which look 
like lace. We plant flowering shrubs around 
the outside of the vegie garden to attract 
birds which then pick off lots of caterpillars. 
I read off another method recently when I 
was browsing through a copy of EG from 
about 1974 — putting bits of old stockings 
(knotted at the top end) over the young 
cabbage seedlings! We often use Jackie 
French's suggestion of egg shells around 
the brassicas to confuse the moths and but- 
terflies and Jackie has more information in 
‘Natural Control Of Garden Pests’. 

Alan. 


Recycled timber items 
Earth People Write, 

Our recent move to a small coastal 
town has prompted me to subscribe to EG, 
which I formerly bought over the counter. 
On the topical issue of land ownership I ask 
readers this question: what qualification, 
aside from finance, should be required of 
potential land purchasers? For sensitivity 
and open-mindedness we must look to 
conventions of land management from in- 
digenous cultures. 


As well as cultivating our town block 
I am making dog beds of canvas and wood; 
the wood is recycled building stock and 
joins are properly made, after the wood has 
been de-nailed and cleaned up. I would like 
to assess the demand for furniture, indoors 
and outdoors, made at home from recycled 
materials. Benches, bookshelves, tables, 
garden carts, etc, are all possibilities. Ma- 
terial costs are minimal and careful work- 
manship removes defects and maximises 
aged textures. Readers are welcome to write 
to me with a response, or interest in a dog 
bed or other item. I will forward details of 
form, size and cost, upon request. Thanks 
for your publication, 
Stephen Clark, 1 Albert Street, Port Fairy, 
Victoria, 3284. 


Wild pigs a wildlife disaster 
Dear friends, 

There is always useful information 
in EG, and pleasure in reading every issue, 
and you are maintaining a consistently high 
standard. The only disadvantage living in 
the mallee scrub here is that the increasing 
wild pig population has found us, and comes 
in at night. They make a frightful mess, 
hurling bird baths and rocks all over the 
place to dig out the damp ground beneath, 
and moreover, eat up all the wheat, sunflower 
seed and millet put out for the birds. Some 
of the boars are very large, and the sows are 
aggressive too. Their numbers are increas- 
ing, and they do a great deal of damage in the 
mallee scrub and the tall forest. As they hole 
up in very dense mallee during the day they 
are difficult to find and shoot. I wonder why 
it is that feral animals thrive and increase, 
while native mammals and birds are de- 
clining to an alarming degree? They can’t 
survive human interference to the natural 
environment, yet feral animals adapt very 
easily. Cats, rabbits, foxes, hares, goats and 
pigs, in this semi-arid, clay-and-rock, harsh 
environment, are all doing well! 

With sincere gratitude for the years 
that I have enjoyed your company, 
Barbara Slater, Inglewood, Vic. 


Hoodwinked! 
Dear Earth Garden, 

What is the point of a magazine 
which prints letters written by people who 
obviously have been misled? How can we 
survive without technology? Do not be 
fooled, we need air conditioners, television, 
video recorders, food processors, microwave 
ovens, plastic money, moneymatic machines, 
dishwashers, clock radios etc. J go to work 
and I use computers, facsimile machines 
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and photocopiers without a second thought. 
I come home to my microwave dinner, car- 
tons, then a good violent sexy video. I set the 
alarm on the clock radio and go to sleep. If 
the stress level is high, no problem, simply 
swallow a couple of sleeping pills, magic! 
When I wake up in the morning I know 
exactly what to expect from the day — the 
same as yesterday, of course. On the 
weekends I like to do a bit of gardening but 
I feel so washed out after the week that I 
normally read a trashy novel or watch TV. 
Of course there’s Brian (husband) and Sandy 
(daughter) andI’d like to spend some quality 
time with them. Perhaps if we turned the TV 
off we would do something together. But 
what is there? Then before we know it, 
Monday is here again. 

Okay. I admit it. I do enjoy day 
dreaming abouta little block of land, growing 
our own vegetables, then, maybe even eat- 
ing them. But that does not make me alter- 
native! Half a dozen chooks out the back 
would be very nice. Freshly picked toma- 
toes, mmm. Home baked bread, delicious! 
After dinner we could get together and make 
our future plans. Then after a yawn and a 
cup of herbal tea (home grown herbs of 
course) well sleep knowing that tomorrow 
is in our hands. Please find my subscription 
enclosed. Yours dreamily, 

Patsy, Brian and Sandy, Kallangur, Qld. 


Pilchers fan 
Dear Alan, 

I would just like to say thank you for 
putting out such a great magazine. I was 
introduced to it earlier this year when I was 
in Melbourne and it has inspired me no end. 
I made the woollen pilchers for my baby and 
they were great — the best I’ve ever used. I 
have also now started a permaculture garden 
in my backyard. Even though I rent and may 
not see the fruits of my labour somebody 
else may benefit and keep it going. Thank 
you. Yours faithfully, 

Emma Clarke, Byron Bay, NSW. 


Community legal leads? 
Dear EG readers, 

I’m hoping readers will be able to 
help me with information regarding the le- 
gal arrangements they have made in regards 
to multiple occupancies/communities in 
NSW. Iam very interested in hearing how 
other communities have dealt with the nitty- 
gritty of limiting liability, community lands 
title, individual share security etc. Also of 
organisational structure that may have 
evolved and has worked for them and the 
community. Hopefully, collecting this in- 


formation will help our own small commu- 
nity in tidying up our legals. Any information 
would be gratefully appreciated. Regards, 
Susan Fry, Upper Bowman Comm, Upper 
Bowman Rd, via Gloucester, NSW, 2422. 


Young Adelaide Earth Gardeners 
Dear EG, 

Great publication, keep it up. I am 
a 21 year old male, into organic gardening, 
biological controls, self-sufficiency, and 
general planet care. I’ve been working in 
North Queensland and moved home to Ad- 
elaide’s eastern suburbs in December 1993. 
I plan to set myself up here for a few years. 
I would like to hear from other Earth Gar- 
deners my age group (18-30) who live in the 
eastern suburbs. I have had trouble meeting 
like-minded people in the past as I don’t get 
into much of what seems to go hand in hand 
with ecologically sound thinking. I’m also 
into thrash, speed and death metal (music). 
You don’t often find people in that scene 
who understand EG principles. Hope you 
can help. I will also be seeking employment. 
I am very experienced with farm work, 
(orchard, flowers, small crops, cash crops) 
and have chosen it as my preferred career for 
the past five years and hope to continue in 
this field. If any readers can help here I will 
be eternally grateful. Thanks all, 
Fionn Lane, PO Box 489, Salisbury, SA, 
5108. 


Vegan farming ventures 
Dear Earth Garden people, 

We Christiane 30, Jorg 23 and Viola 
1, are searching for people who understand 
or practise vegan style community living 
and farming — that means without the use of 
domestic animals and animal manure. We 
are living near Coffs Harbour in a share 
house. We’ve met five vegans but never 
anyone who was involved or seemed inter- 
ested in a vegan community, where vegan 
farming is done. For us it is very important 
to see this point in the vegan lifestyle: food 
production with care of the Earth and fellow 
animals. It is a fact that most areas have been 
cleared and are still cleared for cattle and 
dairy farming. And there is no chance to let 
forests grow where domestic animals are 
grazing. When we use methods of produc- 
ing fruit, vegetables, grains and legumes 
without the exploitation of animals we see a 
bigger chance for everyone to live in peace 
with the Earth and animals. We would like 
to get in contact with like minded people. 
Love Christiane, Jorg, Viola, 
c/- Christiane Behmer, Lot 3 Kalang Rd, 
Bellingen, NSW, 2454. 


Selling up and movin’ out 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

My wife and I are ready for a change 
of lifestyle. We live in a small rural town but 
now our son has completed his education so 
we feel free at last to leave suburbia. Where? 
Somewhere with a warmer climate and 
amongst people with a compatible philoso- 
phy. We would like to hear from anyone 
who knows of a vacancy in a multiple oc- 
cupancy community. 

Between us our skills include 
leadlight, textile design, machine knitting, 
silk painting, patchwork and carpentry. Our 
interests are in organic gardening and pres- 
ervation of the environment. We intend to 
sell our home and buy a caravan and we 
would consider a dwelling in need of fin- 
ishing or repair but we would prefer not to 
start building from scratch. We will travel 
throughout the Eastern States and are eager 
to exchange our labour for somewhere to 
park, thus seeing the countryside and meeting 
other Earth Gardeners. We would like to 
hear from anyone with ideas to help us. 
John & Cheryl Lockett, 1 Déine Street, 
Mt Barker, WA, 6324. 


Hydro power — logjams? 
Dear Sir/Madam, 

I found your articles about micro- 
hydro power in EG 85 very interesting. The 
other items on hydro units mentioned pos- 
sible problems due to foreign objects but the 
article on the Tyson Turbine did not. How 
do you protect it from floating trees and 
objects? Could you construct a deflection 
boom or put it in a side channel of the river? 
Mr BL Thomas, Wembley Downs, WA. 


Swamped Crystal Waters 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I wonder if you could help us witha 
problem. Due to a growing interest in 
permaculture, we receive an increasing 
number of letters and phone calls, some of 
them interstate and international. We are 
not an affluent community, but to be cour- 
teous and foster this interest, we return phone 
calls and letters at community expense. This 
now costs $1,000 a quarter. 

We would like all general inquiries 
about Crystal Waters Permaculture Village 
Co-operative put in writing and accompanied 
by alarge stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
plus two stamps to cover the cost of printed 
material and handling. International corre- 
spondents should include a money order for 
five dollars. Thank you. Yours sincerely, 
Celeste Fitzsimmons, Co-op Director. 
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REVIEWS 


Edited by Judith Gray 


Traditional Paints 
and Finishes 
by Annie Sloan 
and Kate Gwynn 
Published by Simon 
& Schuster. 


$39.95 (hardcover). 

This is an English production that’s 
been written from experience. The 
authors are obviously highly creative 
as well as dedicated to decorative 
painting. The book is an excellent 
DIY manual and certainly applica- 
ble to the Australian painter because 
it also includes an extensive list of 
Australian suppliers. 

Traditional paints and paint 
effects are being rediscovered allover 
the world. The book begins with 
how paints are made and which 
paint is best suited to which job. 
The colour directory would give any- 
one a sense of confidence. Whether 
it is limewashing or oil-gilding, you 
will find out how to use authentic 
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techniques to create the look you 
want. 

The book has been divided 
into sections for the house painter, 
the furniture painter, the artist and 
the restorer. Many mysteries unfold 
from these beautifully presented 
pages.The photography is excellent 
and really helps with the step by 
step approach the book takes. I felt 
the chapter on limewashing could 
be of extra interest to Earth Garden- 
ers. A limewashed wall has a lovely 
irregular, natural look as well as 
being well preserved. 

I found Traditional Paints and 
Finishes to be visually inspiring and 
well worth the money. 


Vic’s Tip Bits 
A videotape available from 
Vic Calthorpe, ‘Acre End’, 
Mt Glorious, Qld, 4520, 
telephone: (07) 289 0249. 
$20. 


This is an educational videotape put 
together to show Vic’s simple yet 
effective management of the Mt 
Nebo/Mt Glorious garbage tip. Vic 
explains that recycling is more than 
just separating the glass from the 
paper. It can be a community effort 
which changes a tip or dump into a 
resource centre. So often I am frus- 
trated by recycling because it can be 
an excuse for not reducing or reus- 
ing in the first place. Vic's tip en- 
courages and enables people to 
reduce and reuse. 

He takes you on a 15-minute 
tour of his tip, explaining how and 
why it works. The Mt Nebo tip has 
been transformed from a fly-blown 
wasteland intoa lovely garden-cum- 


recycling-depot, where the swapping 
of goods and collecting reuseables is 
expected. Vic and the local commu- 
nity have saved their council thou- 
sands of dollars, and have reduced 
the impact on the environment! This 
tape is an excellent educational tool, 
it is enjoyable, practical and inspi- 
rational. Vic’s Tip Bits should be- 
come a way of life for us all. 
Thank you, Vic! 


Grasses, Bamboos and 
Related Plants 


by Nick Romanowski 
Published by 
Lothian Books. 
$29.95. 
This is a timely book indeed. It is the 
perfect handbook tor the Australian 


gardener who has discovered that 
grasses and bamboos can be used 
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alongside more traditional plants to 
create different textures and pat- 
terns. There is no doubt that grasses 
are becoming fashionable. 

Nick explains that not all 
bamboos are spreaders and it is 
possible to create a ‘tropical look’ 
garden in cold climates. Some bam- 
boo species can withstand frosts far 
greater than Australia can offer! 
Bamboo shoots can be harvested as 
a food, provided it is the right spe- 
cies and prepared properly — Nick 
explains how. 

Both exotic and native grasses 
are looked at in detail. Selecting and 
using grassy plants is discussed as 
well as lawns from the traditional to 
the hardy native. Nick offers a wealth 
of knowledge on cultivation through 
to caring for our precious grasses. 
From the tropics to Tasmania, this 
beautiful book is a must. 


Herbs. Growing & Using 
by Wendy Hobson 
Herron Book Distributors. 
$19.95. 


Another English publication, but 
that’s not too much ofa problem as 
any planting or care guides are given 
according to the season and not by 
the month. In fact Herbs. Growing 
& Using is a ‘kit’ of two books, 
beautifully presented in a ribbon- 
tied binder. As the title suggests 
book number one is on growing and 
book number two is on using. 
Growing includes chapters on 
herbs from seeds and cuttings as 


wellas care of herbs. The book runs 
alphabetically, listing a number of 
the better-known herbs with a brief 
description of how to grow, preserve 
and use them, including their 
medical uses. 

Using covers preserving, oil 
and vinegar herb cooking and cos- 
metics. (The sorrel and spinach 
timbales sound pretty good to me!) 

The set is a neat little all- 
rounder. It’s very pretty as well as 
useful and would make an excellent 
gift. 


Writing for Money 
by Pamela Odijk 
Published by 
Information Australia 
176 pages, paperback, 
$19.95. 
Reviewed by Alan Thomas 
Gray. 

“During the last five years, I have 
become a full-time writer, and dur- 
ing this time I have earned over 
$200,000.” Thus begins Earth 
Garden contributor, Pamela Odijk, 
in her guide to the business of 
writing. If youre an aspiring writer, 
and that introduction didn’t grab 
your attention, I suggest you take 
up ‘Trivial Pursuit’. In fact, Pamela's 
introduction’s a sample of success- 
ful writing. No wonder she has 
grabbed the attention of editors and 
publishers over the past five years 
with her books and feature articles. 

I am always wary of publish- 
ers marketing their books as the 
‘complete’ book ofanything, however, 
this book is comprehensive with 
subjects ranging from writing feature 
articles, shortstories, and interviews 
through to style, tax, and book 
markets. Pamela even gives advice 
about ghost writing for other people 
— a task with which she's familiar. 

Writing For Money is laid out 
in small, digestible sections, so you 
don’t need to read 30 pages to learn 
something. I suppose this is why 
the book has no index. It’s a pity the 
first page of the Style chapter was 
not proofread more carefully — 
confusing editing errors are hard to 
forgive in a book about writing. 

Pamela is generous with her 
ideas and suggestions. Many aspir- 


ing writers would be better advised 
to read this book before enrolling in 
the sort of CAE writing course which 
sometimes teaches them to assault 
editors and book publishers with ill- 
considered material, and leaves them 
disheartened. Writing for Money is 
an excellent part of the armoury to 
invest in before you bludgeon 
heartless editors. 


Other books sent to Earth 


Garden recently: 

Walkabout with donkeys, by Jenny 
Osten. 

Self published and available from 
Jenny for $14.00 posted from PO 
Box 285, Cooroy, Qld, 4563. Jenny 
has written a charming book about 
her adventures with husband Harry, 
and their pack donkeys, Tom and 
Angelo and dog Nelson, on the 
National Trail in 1985 and in the 
rugged mountains of NSW in 1987. 


Ground Rules: Perspectives on Land 
Stewardship, by Brian Roberts. 
Published by University of South 
Queensland Press, $24.00 posted 
from the Land Use Study Centre, 
USQ, Toowoomba, Qld, 4350. 

This volume represents Australia’s 
first serious attempt to develop the 
land ethic and land stewardship 
required for sustainable manage- 
ment of our rural properties. Pro- 
fessor Brian Roberts, is the winner 
of the Landcare Individual Award. 


INTERESTING AND 
UNUSUAL BOOKS 
FOR SALE 
| Wecarry a large range of interest- 
ing and unusual books with spe- 
cial emphasis on Self-sufficiency, 
Small Farming Guides, Alterna- 


tive Lifestyles, Environmental is- 


sues, Crafts, Health and Food, 
| How-to-do-it and Do-it-yourself 
manuals and all types of informa- 
tion books. Price lists free. Just 
drop us a note to Dept EG. 

THE BOOK CONNECTION 


1 Sterling Street, Dubbo, 
NSW, 2830. 
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CUNCLASSIFIEDS 


Unclassifieds are 40 cents per word prepaid. The deadline for the June issue is 1 May. 


CREEK POWER WATER TURBINES. Living with and 
developing water driven energy systems for nearly adecade. 
Cast bronze pelton units and stainless cross flow units 20 
watts to over 20 kw. Working heads from 1 metre upwards. 
Creek Power, Judd’s Creek, Judbury Tasmania, 7109. Phone 
(002) 660305. 


GOOD MEDICINE BOOKS - A mail order service supplying 
good quality books on most aspects of indigenous cultures of 
the world. Phone or write for catalogue to Don O’Connor, 
“Weeroona’, Guy’s Forest, Victoria, 3709. Phone (060) 371 
366. 


EARTHWORMS. The “Speedy Breeder Compost Worm” 
revolutionises your compost and transforms your garden. 
Just $15 per 1,000 worms. Price includes postage 
Australiawide and pamphlet on worm care. Wormborough 
Farm, PO Box 794, Taree, 2430, NSW. Phone (065) 53 9633. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Millyour own stone-ground 
wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at home with a Retsel 
Little Ark Stone Flour Mill. “Endorsed by the Housewives’ 
Association”. Write for.catalogues to: Retsel Distributors, 
PO Box 712, Dandenong, 3175, enclosing three postage 
stamps, or telephone (03) 795 2725. Distributor enquiries 
welcome. 


SELF RELIANCE INFORMATION TO CREATE YOUR 
OWN PARADISE. This Permaculture course will help you: 
*Select a property “Develop it in harmony with Nature 
*Make a positive contribution to Earth restoration. Topics 
covered: Design, establishment and integration of vegeta- 
bles gardens, orchards, tree crops, dam construction, healthy 
and energy efficient homes. Learn at Crystal Waters 
Permaculture Village through tours, demonstrations, slides 
and talks by Frances Lang and Max Lindegger — tutors of 
over 2,000 peoplein 15 countries. Dates: May 8-21;September 
18-October 1; October 30-November 12. FREE information: 
Green Harvest, 52E Crystal Waters, MS 16 Maleny, Qld, 
4552. Phone (074) 944 676. 


TOBACCO SEED, organically grown, (Virginian), cultiva- 
tion and curing notes included for $5. Also available “Aus- 
tralian Tobacco”. How to grow your own, cure your own, 
treat your own and cut your own. A well researched book by 
John Van der Linden for $12 (postage included) from Lyn 
O’Brien, c/- PO, Barmah, Victoria, 3639. 
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GOOD MEDICINE TIPIS - Tipis made to order by experi- 
enced and caring builder. Covers, lining, ozans, poles. 
Phone or write for catalogue to Don O'Connor, ‘Weeroona’, 
Guy’s Forest, Victoria, 3709; phone (060) 371 366. 


OREA LINDA PROJECT. Putting a large garden in the 
Desert. Excellent Stress-free Lifestyle. Visitor, Helpers, 
Enquiries: (091) 921 445. ARID ZONA RESEARCH, PO Box 
930, Broome, WA, 6725. 


HOME PLANS. 45 plans for handcrafted homes of mudbrick, 
rammed earth, stoneand pole frame construction. Mail $27.00 
for “The Earth Builders Construction Detail and Plan Cata- 
logue” to John Barton Building Designer, 31 Sharp Street, 
Newtown, Geelong, Victoria, 3220, or phone (052) 224249 for 
fixed quote to draw/document your home plan. 


WORDWISE Creative Writing Course by Correspondence. 
8 Units x 4 Lessons, commended by NSW State Council of 
Fellowship of Australian Writers. The total cost is $160.00. 
Telephone (02) 977-5074 or (049) 98-8149. 


GOURDS, fun and easy to grow for all ages. For books on 
growing, craft ideas, seeds or dry gourds, send 2 stamps to 
Gourd Father Quality Gourd Products, Mail order service, 
187 George St, East Maitland, New South Wales, 2323. 


SALES REP to visit retail premises possibly four trips per 
year taking three days. Experience and car desirable. Phone 
(074) 86 5230. 


BOOKS, Old and New, Send for general list. R Suters, PO 
Box 127, Figtree, 2525. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Temperate regions 
of southern Australia. Sat2 April-Mon11 April 1994. Venue: 
NE Victoria at “Willuna” - Chiltern. A certificate course held 
on site of a permaculturally developed property. Tutors: 
Vries and Hugh Gravestein. For information send SAE To V 
Gravestein RMB 1130, Chiltern, 3683. 


EARTHWORMS, improve your soil by releasing soluble 
trace elements, including nitrogen, which promotes healthier 
plant growth. Only 415 per 1,000 worms. Price includes 
postage Australiawide and pamphlet on worm care. 
GALLETTI VERMICULTURE ‘Campadore’ Cooyal, NSW, 
2850. Phone (063) 735390. 


EARTHWORMS for composting, vermicompost, bait and 
organic waste management for garden farm and industry. 
Free delivery Melbourne metro and Mornington Peninsula. 
Contact B Baker at SOUTHERN PENINSULA EARTH- 
WORMS. Phone (059) 862089. 


HAVE KNOWLEDGE will travel throughout Queensland. 
Weekend workshops/ Certificated Courses. You supply the 
venue I'll impart the knowledge (and the catering). Patrick 
Beale (077) 83 3490. Permaculture Consultant and Designer. 


PERMACULTURE & ENVIRONMENT CENTRE: Plants, 
books, seeds, courses, solar ovens, composting toilets, earth 
friendly products and much more: PECWA, Lot 40 Farrall 
Rd, Midvale, WA, 6056. Tele- phone (09) 274 4995. 


SEA VEGETABLES from cold, unpolluted Antarctic waters. 
Send self addressed stamped envelope for price list. South- 
ern ocean wild sea vegetables, c/- PO Dover, Tas, 7117. 


SOLAR WIND HYDRO SALES, Design and Installation for 
information and advice contact Geoff Collins, LATERAL 
TECHNOLOGY (EST 1987), Member SEIAA. Phone (051) 
681224, PO Box 674 Moe, 3825. 


HIPWELL MUDBRICKS - 15" x 10" x 5". Tested to 2.3 MPA 
from 75¢ each. Also Mudbrick Press for hire. House Inspec- 
tion Invited. PO Axedale, 3551. Phone (054) 336 370. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. Singles group for non-smokers, bush 
walks, barbecues, movies, dine-outs, scrabble etc, non-profit 
social events in the Melbourne & Yarra Valley areas. Make 
new friends, ages 28 to 48. For a news sheet of events, send 
$5 for 3 months trial to: AYLI, PO Box 999, KEW, 3101. 
Further info - phone Ian (03) 853 9965. 


SEEDS - Native Alexandra Palm Tree 50 seeds $5 - includes 
postage. P Taylor, PO Box 1909, Southport , Qld, 4215. 


ARCHIOS, TIME LORDOF NUMBER. AMATHSMANUAL 
by Alan Whitehead for Class 3 & 4 based on Steiner/Creative 
principles/ practices. Send $10 to Golden Beetle Books Box 
481 Mullumbimby, 2482; or write for titles list. 


100 WAYS TO IMPROVE YOUR GARDEN. This FREE 
catalogue is packed full of the best organic gardening and 
Permaculture products to help you garden or farm without 
toxic chemicals. Includes: Natural fertilisers (fish, kelp); 
books (organic gardening, pest control); least toxic solutions 
for (flies, slugs, cockroaches); high quality tools (pruning, 
worm bins); seeds for soil improvement and natural pest 
control. All products guaranteed and delivered anywhere in 
Australia. Green Harvest, 52E Crystal Waters MS 16, Maleny, 
Qld, 4552. Phone (074) 944675. 


THE SELF-SUFFICIENCY SHOPPE - Large range of starter 
kits and packs, products, publications and materials for all 
your self-sufficiency requirements. Available Australiawide 
via a system of local distributors. For a FREE COPY of the 
Shoppe newsletter ‘Alternative Measures’ and list of dis- 
tributors phone (08) 352 4744. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


PENFRIENDS: International Penfriends (est 1967). Allages 
are welcome. We have 3,000,000 members, 200 countries. 
Send an SAE for details to: IPF, PO Box 303, Busselton, 
Western Australia, 6280. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Far South Coast, 
NSW, specific to cool temperate systems, species and strate- 
gies. 14 day residential course. This certificate course is rich 
in practical involvement with excellent local examples to be 
visited. 19th Nov-3rd Dec 1994. Tutors: Hugh Gravestein, 
Andrew Sheridan. Register as soon as possible, limit of 20 
per course. Enquiries welcome: H Gravestein,c/- Wyndham 
PO, NSW, 2550. Phone: (064) 942014. Weekend introductory 
courses April 30/May 1st & Nov 1994. 


WATER PURIFIERS. For a few cents per litre our water 
purifiers makes tap water taste great. They also destroy 
disease-carrying bacteria, remove THMs, chemicals, and 
any remaining solids. Models for backpackers, caravans, 
kitchens and boats. Genny or Grant BENDIGO, VIC, on (054) 
41 7049. 


ALADDIN OIL LAMPS AUSTRALIA. Hereisa high quality 
oil lamp for people without power, or those who would 
simply like a special lamp for the dining room table. Giving 
60 watts of light, non-presser type, no smell, smoke, or noise. 
Parts available for most models. Priced from $79.00. FREE 
CATALOGUE. John Gannon, PO Box 65, Brooklyn, NSW, 
2083. Phone/fax (02) 985 9013. 


TREE SEEDS. Southern European Oaks, Algerian Cork etc, 
American Oaks (Messa Red) Black Walnut, Tree Lucerne, 
Thornless Honey Locust $2 per packet plus postage for 
catalogue SAE, H & A Gravestein, c/- Wyndham PO, NSW, 
2550. 


100 WAYS TO IMPROVE YOUR GARDEN. This FREE 
catalogue is packed full of the best organic gardening and 
permaculture products to help you garden or farm without 
toxic chemicals. Includes: natural fertilisers (fish, kelp); 
books (organic gardening, pest control); least toxic solutions 
for (flies, slugs, cockroaches); high quality tools (pruning, 
worm bins); seeds for soil improvement and natural pest 
control. All products guaranteed and delivered anywhere in 
Australia. Green Harvest, 52E Crystal Waters MS 16, Maleny, 
Qld, 4552. Phone (074) 944 676. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Focussing on urban 
and drylands permaculture issues for southern Australia. 
Ist-10th April, 1994. Residential course at the Coach House 
venue, Burra, SA. This certificate course held on permaculture 
demonstration site, and nearby Kooringa Co-housing 
Permaculture village and farm. Send SSAE to Colin Endean, 
1 Ware St, Burra, SA, 5417. 


“CAFE PERMACULTURE” - Open weekends at the Coach 
House. Permaculture teaching and demonstration venue, 
Burra, SA. 23rd-25th April 1994. Site inspections, work- 
shops, and Kooringa Co-housing Village displays. Colin 
Endean, 1 Ware St, Burra, SA, 5417. Phone (08) 331 7490 for 
more information. 
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THE HOMEBUILT DYNAMO (construction plans), 
Brushless electric generator, 1,000 watt DC at 740 RPM. A$85 
postpaid airmail from Al Forbes, Box 3919-EG, Auckland, 
New Zealand. Phone 0011-649-818-8967 anytime. Philips 
Ferroxdure rotor magnets (3700 gauss) kit - now available 
cut to size and magnetized. 
% 

MUDBRICK-MAKING WORKSHOP with master builders 
specialising in passive solar mudbrick houses and exten- 
sions. Offering hands-on comprehensive one-day mudbrick 
workshops at Kurrajong, NSW. Fully catered. Overnight 
accommodation if required. GQ & JE Webb of Webb Adobe, 
222 Lieutenant Bowen Drive, Bowen Mountain, NSW, 2753. 


ORGANIC GARDENING. Garden without synthetic 
chemicals, for FREE catalogue of books, garden supplies and 
quality tools. Phone (051) 271051 or write to Full Circle 
Organics, PO Box 146, Moe, Vic, 3825. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


LAND LINES 


AY Au 


HEALTH CAFE & SHOP - Are you itching to get out of the 
city but don’t know how you'll make a living in the bush? 
Your answer may be “The Jolly Cauli”, in the main street of 
Coonabarabran, near the Warrumbungle national Park in 
north west NSW. This is a beautifully presented business 
with a wide range of organic foods & environmentally 
sensitive products. Good tourist & local trade. Turnover is 
$250,000 per year with potential to increase. Long lease 
available at $220 per week. Earth Garden-type people in the 
area. Would suit a hard-working couple. Large comfortable 
flat above shop available to rent at $110 per week. Price 
$77,000 ONO (includes equipment worth $57,000) + SAV. 
Phone Robyn Keech or Tony Marx (068) 421740 or 422021 or 
fax (068) 422754. 


MAGS FOR SALE. EG, 1-86 except 13, $200 plus postage. 
GR, early years, 6-94 except 76. $250 plus postage. No part 
buys. Jim (03) 787 3040 (AH). 


LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your responsibil- 
ity to check all deals. We charge a rate of 40 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing of any desired 
length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). Please 
also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). LAND LINES for the June 
issue should arrive at RMB 427 Trentham, 3458, by 1 May. 


QUEENSLAND 

1. EL ARISH - 150 km south Cairns, 20 minutes to Mission Beach or 
Tully. 1/4 share in 132 acres (34 acres). Tenants in common. Rainforest 
block, wildlife, secluded. 9 m x8m pole frame semi-completed welling 
plus materials. 2 x 1,000 gallon tanks, solar panel, batteries, gas fridge, 
stove: plus 6 m x 4 m timber shed. $50,000. Phone (070) 688421. 


2. DAINTREE FAR NORTH QLD. 1. The ultimate for alternative 
lifestylers. Suit nature lovers, writers or artists, complete privacy. 
Beautiful cavity brick home featuring natural timbers on 5 acres. 
Established 7 years. Dense rainforest, tropical gardens, rare fruit trees, 
Ulysses butterflies, many bird varieties. Gravity-fed water supply 
from own creek. Outdoor spa pool with waterfall. House solar 
powered. Slow combustion stove. (FNQEB power is available). 
Cathedral ceilings. 24 metre x3 metre verandah. Perfect outdoor living 
area. $305,000. 2. SAFARI ECO-TOURISM BUSINESS. 4 shallow draft 
river boats on the Daintree. Established 10 years, good forward 
bookings. $595,000. 3. SOUVENIR, TOUR BOOKING SHOP with 
screen printing business and older style house on large block. Daintree 
Village. $125,000 + SAV. Phone (070) 986125. 


3. TOWNSVILLE HINTERLAND: 5 1/2 acres freehold. Open plan 
split-level home, breezeway, verandahs, office, garage/storage, two 
bathrooms. 7,000 gallon rainwater domestic supply, bore, dam, 5,000 
gallon gravity trickle irrigation. Citrus, rare fruit orchards (250 trees) 
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amongst natives. Registered Saanen goat stud. Advertised B&B 
farmstays. Fenced, power telephone, coldroom, fowl yards, bee hives, 
permaculture-based self-sufficiency. $260,000. (077) 780118. 


4. MALENY, SUNSHINE COAST HINTERLAND. 9 1/2 acres 3 
bedroom QLD’er. Wide verandahs large kitchen - woodstove gas and 
microwave ovens. Beautifully landscaped gardens. Inground pool, 
cowshed, orchard, running creek, dam. On school bus route. Phone 
Mark (07) 2030443. 


5. CRYSTAL WATERS PERMACULTURE VILLAGE. Oneacre freehold 
land and houses available on this growing rural Group Title devel- 
opment. 500 acres of forested and arable common land for sustainable 
uses. Contact: K Spencer, 24 Crystal Waters, MS 16, Maleny. Phone 
(074) 944 725. 


6. KOOKABURRA PARK ECO-VILLAGE. If you have had enough of 
isolation but still wish to live a sustainable lifestyle Kookaburra Park 
could be for you. You own oneacre freehold plus 360 acres in common. 
Village Lot with community hall, 10 acres agricultural land, lake 
system, private roads, top climate, walking distance to Gin Gin on 
Bruce Hwy. Come and join us in the future of sustainable living. Lots 
selling fast from $25,000. Contact PO Box 713 Bundaberg or phone 
(071) 531303 for more info. 


LAND LINES 
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7. ROMANTIC HIDEAWAY. Fabulous 3 bedroom home hidden deep 
on8 beautifully timbered acres. This clever home is run on gas & solar 
power (mains electricity available), fully screened, verandah out the 
front, great patio and BBQ area out back which has been cleverly 
bricked. Make this red cedar home look it’s best, so come on move in 
and enjoy the wildlife I have seen thriving in this piece of paradise. 
ONLY $85,000. For more information call Kim Kershaw at Raine & 
Horne Kingaroy on (071) 622144 or A/hrs (071) 685827. 


8. BAFFLE CREEK - OCEAN VIEWS. 103 acres farming or grazing 
property. (Midway between Rockhampton & Bundaberg). Gently 
undulating to elevated with majestic ocean and mountain views. 
Power and phone available. Close to river, bus, shops, service station, 
caravan park and school. 10 minutes to Rules Beach and 20 minutes to 
Rosedale. Lot 15 Muller Road, Pacific Heights Estate. Price $47,000. 
Phone Owner (066) 76 1665. 


9. GINGIN. 58 acres, rolling hills, improved pastures. School bus and 
mail service, power and phone available, two titles, 25 acres and 33 
acres freehold dam on each. Will sell separately for $35,000 each or 
negotiable for both. Phone Ray A/H (077) 23 2904. 


10. WHITSUNDAY AREA- ORGANICORCHARD. Certified NASAA 
Class A orchard, 450 tropical & citrus trees, plus grapes. Bore irrigation 
throughout, good income potential. Near new 2 bedroom house tiled 
throughout, ceiling fans, large shed, bitumen road 26 km from 
Proserpine. 2km from beach. Backs onto national park. Price $150,000. 
Phone (079) 47 3237. 


11. 25 FREEHOLD ACRES - 45 MINUTES TO BUNDABERG. Com- 
fortable furnished accommodation, rainwater tanks, generator, wood 
stove, phone, water pump and pipe, fenced, creek, horse and fowl 
sheds, ride on mower, dam, Land Cruiser (unregistered), school bus 
passes front gate, two thirds virgin bushland. Price $55,000. Phone the 
owner on (071) 57 6200. 


12. 87 ACRES - WONDAI SHIRE. Grow your self-sufficient farm. 
Approx 50% cleared, separated into two paddocks. 2 dams, telephone, 
iron bark frame for sheds or stables. 10 mins to shop and school, yet 
very private. Take over my loan and this bush paradise is yours. Price 
$25,500. Phone me on (06) 297 9270. 


13. TARA. 30 acres cleared and well grassed, two cabins with 2,000 
gallon rainwater tanks, phone connected with power passing front 
gate. Also concrete slab laid for large 2 bedroom brick home with plans 
passed by council. 3 acres with underground irrigation and stand 
pipes. School bus at end of street, all-weather road to front door. Price 
$25,000 ONO. Phone (076) 36 4723. 


14. ACREAGE - FARMLETS. Future investment or retirement. 20 & 
50 acre farmlets. Biggenden area. Electricity and phone available. 
$18,000 - Vendor finance on $1,500 deposit. Repayment $70 per week. 
Only 2 left. Free brochure by phoning (075) 72 0615. 


15. NANANGO. Lovely high, treed 6 acres on 12 km sealed road to 
town. Power, phone. Scenic rural mountain views. Good large size 
new dam. Building permission. Price $18,950. Phone (071) 632503 or 
018 716 121. 


16. MILES. 117 acres approx, heavily timbered, fully fenced, power, 
phone close by, 1 km to town, 22 ft caravan and shed, good location for 
dam. Ideal block for improvement. Price $20,000 ON 0. Phone owner 
AH on (07) 892 4164. 


17. KINGAROY. 40 acres of interesting land onsealed road with power 
available. 20' x 10' carport, 10' x 10' enclosed shed on slab and 1,000 
gallon tank form start of a lifestyle amongst the bush and the trees. 
Summer creek/gully crosses land. Also back of the land has high 
timbered hill. Price $23,950. Phone (071) 63 2503 or 018 716 121. 


18. TARA. Freehold 30 acres only $9,990. Crazy price for unimproved 
bushland big trees, wildlife block. 20 minutes town, shops, school, 
hotel, golf club. All weather council road frontage. A great starter 
block or investment. Ring (07) 857 3384 AH. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

1. MID NORTH COAST between Port Macquarie and Taree. Rural 
bushland hideaway; over 21 ha (52 acres) of undulating ridge country, 
partly cleared areas of good soil and pasture land plus pockets of heavy 
timber and rainforest. Partly fenced into 2 paddocks. 3 dams plus 
springs; long road frontage. Accommodation comprises a timber 
Settlers Style cottage of 2 bedrooms with mixture of gyprock and 
timber living. Large lounge/dine/kitchen area plus separate bath- 
room, laundry and a pleasant screened verandah outdoor living area. 
Electricity and phone connected. Improvements include a Davey 
Pressure System, 12,000 gallon concrete tank, 10 x 7 m workshop 
(possible flat), iron shed, old stables, fernery, chook run, plus many 
well-established coffee plants, fruit trees and shrubs. Back piers are 
already in place for future extensions. Secluded bushland setting only 
3 km from a bus to primary and high school; only 16 km to highway. 
Asking price now only $149,500. For more information phone (065) 
594121 all hours, or David after 6 pm on (065) 855530. 


2. COONABARABRAN - 4 cleared acres 2 km from PO on sealed road 
to WARRUMBUNGLE NATIONAL PARK and Siding Spring Ob- 
servatory. Good soil including creek flats. Good water from bore (500 
gph at 50 feet), dam and creek. 240v power & phone onsite. Boundary 
fenced. Ready for you to move on, start building and planting a 
permaculture site! $36,000. Phone Tony Marx or Robyn Keech (068) 
421 740 or 422021 or fax (068) 422754. 
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3. MANILLA 45 km from town 90 km from Tamworth. 1800 acres on 
3 titles, 9 paddocks, 7 dams, cattle yards, shearing shed, creek, some 
fruit trees, 3 bedroom dwelling. Well fenced beautiful, peaceful, 
secluded. $110,000 phone (067) 861 558 or (049) 582 607. 


4. “GARRAVEMBI” is a 1200 acre property enjoying 3.5 km of main 
river frontage nestling in the upper reaches of Taylor’s Arm Valley 50 
km north/west of Macksville. The land itself is a complete ecosystem 
with intact water catchments feeding two secluded valleys. Approxi- 
mately 100 acres cleared, the balance hardwood and beautiful rainfor- 
est. The aim of the project is to create a balance between lifestyle, 
business and the environment, founded on ethical principles, to pro- 
vide freedom and security through the difficult times ahead. The 
property has an established core group of people with a wide diversity 
of talents which we wish to expand upon. We are seeking people 
willing to instigate or participate in craft based industries, organic 
farming, forest care, joint ventures, etc. Selection of participants based 
on compatibility with aims of project. For this expansion to take place 
a special limited reallocation of shares has been made available by the 
project and are priced from $20,000 to $40,000. For detailed documen- 
tation on the project and these shares write, fax or telephone the 
Trustees, Garravembi Project, Willow Bend, ThumbCreek, NSW, 2447. 
Phone (065) 642219, or fax (065) 642245. Genuine inquiries only please. 


5.350 ACRES OF AUSTRALIA’S NATURALENVIRONMENT. 50km 
north-west of Glen Innes. Invest for your future. Save thousands, enjoy 
thebenefits of cheap rates and primary producers’ allowances. $159,000 
buys this magnificent block with 2WD all weather access to cleared 
homesite, beside 2.5 km of glorious Severn River. Flood-free. Privacy, 
seclusion, peace of mind. Your own personal fishing, swimming and 
relaxing area. People pay huge amounts to holiday in just the same 
type of atmosphere. Village of Emmaville just 15 mins away offering 
hospital, primary and high schools, general store, golf course, pubs. 
Airport 30 mins on sealed road to Glen Innes. The property is well 
timbered, undulating with hills, flats and plateaus and across the other 
side of theSevern, majestic basalt cliffs guarantee your privacy. Inspect 
for yourself. You won't be disappointed, ring Toni Whelan on (015) 
223894. 
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6. 25 ACRE BUSH BLOCK 50 km south of Grafton. Not isolated, 
power, phone, dam, wet weather creek, primary /high school buses 
pass block, 6km to Nymboida village. Friendly young neighbourhood. 
Price $35,000 phone (0660 494192 ah. 


7. WARRUMBUNGLE NATIONAL PARK - Beautiful 127 acres ad- 
joining park, 18 km from Coonabarabran on sealed road to National 
Park and Siding Spring Observatory. From creek flats to sheer cliffs 
with 1/3 cleared and subdivided into 9 paddocks. Spring-fed dam & 
bore (unequipped), telephone, power, two dwellings and a large 
mudbrick housealready started on aconcreteslab; four sheds. Potential 
income from tourists. $130,000 ONO. For more information phone Jim 
Connell on (068) 421695 AH. 


8. MID NORTH COAST. 20 km west of Wingham (1/8 share in 452 
acres) 2 storey pole home. Income from bananas etc (organic) pool, 
vegie cage, creek etc. $70,000. Telephone (065) 507 320 for more 
information. 


9. 35 km NORTH OF GRAFTON, 2 BR brick cottage, 100 acres, part 
fenced, dam, generator, gas fridge, water pump, school bus at door, 
currently rented. Phone (066) 477 165. 


10. COUNTRY LIFE WITH CITY ADVANTAGES. Modern3 BR brick 
cottage on 30 acres good land. Good fences, dam, pumps, water tanks, 
garden shed, chook yard, solar hot water, low rates, lightly timbered. 
Sealed roads 2 km from village of Wongarbon, 20 km from city of 
Dubbo. Everything in excellent condition so spend your time and 
energy on the land. All this for only $115,000 - n/n. Call Jason on (068) 
822078. 


11. GOULBURN - 50 acres cleared and fenced with power at house site. 
Dams, trees, views and roads. Needs a land lover to help heal an 
erosion scar which cuts through the property in an old creek bed. 
$80,000.00 ONO. Phone (047) 536690. 


12. BLUE MOUNTAINS - WARRIMOO. 5 fenced acres, superb trees, 
birds, yet firesafe. Top acre has established gardens, 3 bedroom house, 
studio /granny flat (fully SC) and a tranquil and peaceful atmosphere. 
(047) 536690. $235,000.00 ONO. 


13. BROADACRE COMMUNAL CO-OPERATIVE, NW slopes NSW. 
Planning stage. Organic farming, self sustainability, regeneration 
native flora/fauna. Forinformation write Eco Co-op,c/-PO,Gunnedah, 
NSW, 2380. 


14. NORTH COAST. A share in 350 acres. Flood free, magnificent 
views. Excellent homesites near Clarence River. 15 km from 
Copmanhurst; must have permaculture ideals. $35,000. Telephone 
(066) 473335. 


15. WHERE EAGLES SOAR - TABULAM NSW. 105 acres river on 
border, high set, 2 bedroom fibro house with septic, open plan lounge 
kitchen views to Mt Lindsay, Qld border, partly finished stone cottage, 
generator gas fridge stove, 7,000 gallon rain tanks, wild life abounds, 
parrots feed off verandah. Reduced. Must sell. Price $75,000. Phone 
(066) 661362. 


16. DRAKE - 52 HECTARES. State forest surrounds this property, 
secluded open forest country with north east aspect, spring fed gully 
with water holes, this gully runs the entire length of the property. The 
property hasan excellent building site and plenty of hardwood timber. 
Price $40,600. Phone the owner on (067) 37 6665, mobile 018 667.327 or 
(067) 37 6616. 


17. PICTURESQUE HIGH COUNTRY NEW ENGLAND. 551 acres of 
bushland, containing a 100 metre drop waterfall. This spectacular 
piece of country backs onto two rivers, one of which is the famous 
Serpentine. Fishing for trout is rewarding along these rivers. Fabulous 
mountain views of the Styx State Forest and surrounding valleys, only 
5km from Ebor well serviced with schools and shops. A very peaceful, 
tranquil and inspiring setting. Price $300,000. For more information 
phone (067) 75 9166. 


18. PASSIVE SOLAR - MUDBRICK. Superbly finished, large 2 BR 
mudbrick home, leadlight windows, century old recycled timbers, 
French doors, fireplace, large modern kitchen, fuel and gas stoves, 
solar powered, large shed with studio, dam, varied abundant fruiting 
trees, set on fertile, elevated shelf, secluded 13 acres at Kangaroo Creek, 
10 mins to village and school, 25 mins Grafton, Coffs and beaches 55 
mins. Price $135,000. Phone (02) 973 2261. 


19. FAR NORTH COAST. Idyllicbush setting, 10 acre share of 800 acre 
multiple occupancy. 3 BR timber house and artist’s studio, 10 ft 
verandahs, Federation arch, dam, diesel generator. School bus goes 
past, borders Bundjalung National Park. 20 km to nearest town. Price 
$78,000. Ring Marian or Steve on (066) 22 4301 or (066) 28 1341. 


20. TWENTY ACRE RIDGETOP RETREAT. Tweed Valley, natural 
bushland with comfortable dwelling. Lounge /dining, kitchen, 2 bed- 
rooms, loft and studio bedroom, bathroom/laundry, verandah, barbe- 
cue, gardens. Potbelly stove, solar power, phone, company title. Close 
to village, shops, schools, 40 mins Byron, Coolangatta airport, beaches. 
Peaceful setting. Price $75,000. Call (066) 79 5317. 


21. BIG BUSH BLOCK. Only 6 km from Warialda in northern NSW, 
New England, 642 acres of timbered country with 1 km of good access 
road frontage. Block has building permission. Lots of native flora and 
fauna. Well fenced. Price $45,000. Ideal private get-away retreat. Ring 
the owner on (066) 53 4004 anyday, anytime. 


22. INVERELL FREEHOLD, 207 ACRES. 2 dams, 20 minutes Inverell, 
sealed main road, new cottage completed 1993, septic 240v diesel 
electric generator, pump, LP gas stove, fridge, water heater, 27 ft 
caravan, workshop, 3 water tanks, 37" rainfall, organic garden, timber, 
wildlife, koalas, school buses, peaceful, good climate, big potential or 
retreat. Price $125,000. Phone (067) 23 3567. 


23. PEACEFUL RURAL LIVING - DRAKE. Freehold blocks available 
at Drake. Handy to school, store and hotel. Undulating open forest 
country. 1 hour to Casino/Tenterfield, 2 hours to seaside at Ballina. 
Ranging in size from 25 to 50 hectares. Price for quick sale $29,500 to 
$36,500. (07) 396 1361. 


24. TABULAM. 110 acres fresh air, clear water, tar road, bus, mail 
delivery, MF tractor, Land Rover (unreg), power and phone connected 
to temporary shack, 8 minutes to town, cheap rates, good soil. Price 
$70,000. Phone (066) 84 2572. 


25. NEW - TIMBER TOPS ESTATE NEAR BEAUTIFUL FORSTER. 29 
rural residential blocks - average 2 hectares, lush, arable, gently sloping 
land with mountain views. Minutes to everything - towns, beaches, 
golf courses, river. Fantastic lifestyle - all services connected. Prices 
from $69,950, secured on 10% deposit. Phone Owners direct for free 
brochures (065) 55 8148 and (065) 541100. 


26. MUDGEE. For only $75,000 you get 200 acres of superb bushland, 
a self contained log cabin and fresh water from a bore. Phone B 
Lockwood BH (02) 601 5288, or AH (02) 820 2127. 
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27. RELAXED LIVING IN NTH WEST NSW. 150 acres, large 3 
bedroom house for handyperson/renovator, power, phone, shed, 
school but to door, beautiful bushland with approx 10 acres cleared / 
fenced for grazing and crops. Asking price $70,000. Enquiries phone 
(067) 248319 AH. 


28. SOLAR/ALTERNATIVE ENERGY BUSINESS - NORTH COAST 
NSW. A business with future in an area with almost guaranteed fine 
weather. Freehold retail premises, South Grafton, opposite Post Office. 
Solahart dealership. Solar power equipment and accessories, heaters 
and stoves and more. Turnover $260,000 pa+. Price $160,000 neg SAV 
or business only plus lease. Phone owner on (066) 42 3311 BH or (066) 
44 8123 AH. 


29. NORTH COAST TABLELANDS. Various 10 hectare blocks, 40 km 
North of Dorrigo approx 1 hour Armidale and Coffs Harbour. All 
amenities, creek, good aspect and soils. Price $45-$62,000. Phone (066) 
578 130. 


30. NYMBOIDA, NORTHERN NSW. 100 acrebush blocks of beautiful 
timbered country, close to Nymboida village, primary school, the 
Nymboida River and State forest. Great views, privacy, seclusion, 
lively alternative-minded community, low rates, lowest crime statis- 
tics in New South Wales, last affordable paradise on the north coast. 
Price $55,000. For more details phone the owner on (066) 49 4247, (066) 
44 9553 or (015) 25 6549. id 


31. LAND FOR RENT — GOULBURN. 50 acres, long lease, can 
purchase (see LAND LINES). Rent can be exchanged for some earth 
repair. Phone (047) 536690. 


32. BOMBALA RIVER FRONTAGE 400 METRES. 100 acres, half 
fenced, good for horses, cattle or sheep. Four room council-approved 
weekender to L/U stage. Phone on. Power one pole away. 20 minutes 
to general store. 2 hours to Canberra or Ski Tube, 1 hour to Merimbula. 
Price $89,500. Phone Ken (042) 84 5587 or fax (042) 85 5781. 


33. SNOWY MOUNTAINS. Cosy log cabin on 40 acres in the high 
country. Snugly nestled among the trees but with magnificent easterly 
views of the Monaro Plains. Open log fire, very well insulated and 
timber lined, fully wired with 240 volt generator included. Located 
between Cooma and Adaminaby. Price $59,000. Phone (064) 52 2461 
or (064) 52 3488. 


34. BOMBALA AND DELEGATE- NSW. South Coast Area - Building 
blocks with power, sewer, phone and water services. Nice neighbour- 
hood. Tidy town with good services. Very pretty area of South Coast/ 
Highlands. Keen vendor. Price only $2,750 each. Phone owner on (066) 
534 004 any day, anytime. 
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LEISURE WITH MEANING 


LEARNING WITH PLEASURE 
A Four Day Experience to Lift your Life I 


Come and share our magical mountain. Enjoy activities such 
as nature experiences, body awareness, music, games, 
meditation and earth building, leading to an exploration of 
| eco-spirituality, co-operative living and personal develop- i 
ment. Our integrated programme is designed to connect you | 
1 with your Self, Community and Nature. i 
Moora Moora Co-Operative Community, Healesville, Victoria 
8 pm Thursday 31st March until 3 pm Monday April 4th 1994 
| Phone: Sandra or Peter Cock on (059) 62 4090. f 
Laie to: ‘EASTER 94’, PO Box 214, Healesville, Victoria, 3777. J 
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VICTORIA 

1. MOUNT DANDENONG FOOTHILLS. Older style weatherboard 
home. Large airy rooms, lots of glass, polished floorboards, two 
bedrooms, sunroom northerly aspect, abundant storage space, large 
workshop, smaller shed, 3-phase power. Productive, beautiful half 
acre with established trees, fruit trees, berries, vegetables, pond, wa- 
terfall, rill, walk to shops, school, bus. $118,000 (03) 736 2024. 


2. BEALIBA. Charming, fully self-sufficient, 2 bedroom, mudbrick 
homeon 18 acres Box and Ironbark. Featuresincludeleadlight windows, 
brick and earth floors, combustion and gas stoves, fireplace, brand new 
solarhart HW service. Many other features. 44km from Maryborough. 
40 mins Bendigo. Price $89,000. Phone (054) 691 277. 


3. SPA DISTRICT, DAYLESFORD, VICTORIA. New community 
planned. Looking for members interested in self sufficiency and 
renewable energy production on big land with low cost earth-built 
housing, organic gardening and sustainable agriculture. To be regis- 
tered as a Settlement Co-operative with anticipated financial viability 
through eco-tourism. We are looking for clean-living, like-minded, 
dynamic persons to join us, particularly those with home-based busi- 
nesses eg. art and craft, desk-top publishing, photography, alternate 
health therapies etc. Enquiries to: Rob and Jan, PO Box 215, Ballan, Vic, 
3342. Phone (053) 608 244. 


4. WOODEND.5 ACRES. 4 Bedroom home. Modern kitchen with LPG 
gas stove. Coonara wood heater with gas alternative, plus A/C in 
lounge. Carpeted throughout. Set in peaceful old forest, approximately 
2 acres of which is established productive organic fruit and vegie 
garden. Property has been developed with self sufficiency in mind. 
Resources too numerous to mention. $147,500. For more details ring 
Dave and Ros (054) 272520. 


5. 8 ACRES INCLUDING HOUSE BLOCK, two titles, adjacent to 
township 30 km east of Horsham. Fronts sealed street, abutted by 
sealed street at rear, fenced three sides. Access to power, sewerage, 
water and telephone line. Good quality land. $32,000. Phone (053) 
852421 for details. 


6. BUCHAN, VICTORIA, on Sunrise Farm Community. Mustsell. All 
offers considered. Vendor terms available. Attractive furnished 
house, 5 acres, 99 year renewable lease, community share. Organic 
orchard and garden area, gravity-fed largedam. 10,000 gallon rainwater 
tanks. Solar, wood, gas, generator power. Adjacent Ontos Health 
Retreat and Mt Murrindal Community. School bus, food co-op. 
$55,000 ONO. Trial rental period possible. Phone (047) 571434. 


7. TO RENT — STH GIPPSLAND. 15 km NW of Yarram. Idyllic 
country cottage to rent, three bedrooms, all conveniences. Four acres, 
orchard, permanent creek. Near Tarra-Bulga National Park. Beautiful 
setting. $90 pw. Phone Sue Curry (051) 826188, or (051) 832588 AH. 


8. GRAMPIANS - 10 km NORTH OF DUNKELD. 462 acres pictur- 
esque bushland, foothills of Mt Abrupt. Bounded by Gariwerd/ 
Grampians National Park, and Wannon River. Abundant wildlife, 
heathland, blackboys, red gum river valley. In three allotments, road 
access toall. Selling asa whole, or will separate- $100,000 the lot. Phone 
(055) 676320. 


9. WALPEUP, NORTH WEST VICTORIA. Small 2 bedroom cement 
sheet home, good condition, open fire. Phone connection, rain water 
tank, approximately 1/2 acre land on edge of small town. Picturesque 
view, large garage with double sliding doors. Concrete floor. Neigh- 
bours one side only. Peaceful area. Price $19,750. Ph (050) 94 1265. 
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10. ELEVATED PLAINS HEPBURN SPRINGS. Spa Country. 50 acres 
ex-dairy farm. Prime real estate. 1 1/2 hrs to Melbourne, 40 min to 
Ballarat. Area strong in organics, permaculture and biodynamics. 
Exceptional 80 km panoramic views from upper elevation and house 
site. Land has good combination of undulating park like area, treed 
with established gums and natives, ie, yellow, red and grey box. Ideal 
for further timbering with blackwoods etc. Upper elevation has good 
flat areas (approx 8 acres) comprises house site, dam and road entrance. 
Good for wind generated power and/or solar. North-facing slopes, 
ideal for grapes, orchards and vegetable crops. Rich brown top soil 
with good depth and drainage, needs some mulching. All fenced. 
Approx 80 years since any use of chemicals or phosphates. Clay from 
damsuitable for mudbricks. 1938 tram alongside house site previously 
used as dwelling, good shelter or storage and quite liveable. $140,000 
ONO. Phone (053) 483565 AH. 


11. EUROA. Solid double brick cottage with new concrete floor, 4 
rooms, huge apple tree for shade, also plum tree, fig tree, orange tree, 
grapevine, sheds etc, good soil, secluded location with walking distance 
to main shopping centre, great opportunity for handyperson to reno- 
vate. Did not flood in recent Euroa floods. Price $35,000. Phone owner 
on (057) 981588. 


12. FRENCH ISLAND, WESTERNPORT BAY. 27 1/2 acres with 
breathtaking sea view panorama toward Phillip Island. Southern 
boundary fronts State park with beach and foreshore. Pasture, gently 
sloping with dam. Some native trees. Current building permit. No 
shire rates. Easy access by passenger ferry or barge. This magnificent 
land only 90 km from Melbourne GPO. Price $89,500. Phone owner 
(091) 85 2071. 


13. VICTORIA - KINGLAKE. For sale or exchange 3 BR home, lounge, 
separate dining room, 2 bathrooms, on 1/2 acre block. Country living 
- quiet area. Price $105,000. Phone Owner (03) 432 2030. 


14. CLOSE TO SNOWY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK. 218 hec- 
tares, Lot 2 Ambyne Road, between McKillops Bridge and Delegate 
River. 2 dams, electricity, telephone, seasonal creek, partial electric 
fences, and a shed. Ideal for sheep or cattle, building or retirement 
block. Secluded, peaceful, with beautiful scenery, ideal summer or 
winter. Owner willing to build small cottage for extra cost. Price 
$120,000 negotiable. Phone owner on (03) 429 5161 AH. 


TASMANIA 

1. JACKEY’S MARSH, 25 km south of Deloraine. 26 acres, mainly 
bush, of hilly land bordering a clean perennial creek. 1 bedroom wood 
cabin with fuel stove & wet-back system. Possum-proof garden 
enclosure and RAM pump. No electricity. In a poignantly beautiful 
valley. Views of the Great Western Tiers from kitchen window. Write 
to Steve Hunt, Jackey’s Marsh via Meander, 7304, or phone (02) 560 
1626 and leave a message. 


2. KING ISLAND — 27 KM FROM CURRIE. New home on 400 acres 
bushland, phone, generator, caravan-style accommodation, shed. 
$195,000. MJ Heynemann, PO Box 124 Currie, King Island, Tasmania, 
7256. 


3. CYCLING DISTANCE FROM HOBART GPO, in the foothills of 
Mount Wellington - Cascade Co-Housing community and privacy. 
Build your own house- all sites have northern aspect. Share a common 
house with room for dining, dancing, playroom, workshop, guestroom 
etc. Four of 14 shares available - approx $30,000 plus labour contribu- 
tion to completion of common house. Phone (002) 234405. 


4. FOR SALE — NATIONAL ESTATE FOREST BLOCK IN JACKEYS 
MARSH, NEAR DELORAINE. 34 acres, rainforest gullies, 2 permanent 
creeks, bordering State forest. Includes small alternative-style house, 
scenic creek frontage, glasshouse/bathroom, gravity fed mountain 
water, good access, 1 hr drive to Launceston, open fire, solar electric 
lighting, 2 bedrooms, garage, telephone, combustion stove. Price: 
$70,000 ONO. Phone John Visoiu on (003) 695326, or write to me at PO 
Box 53, Meander, Tasmania, 7304. 


5. NW COAST. Idyllic modern 1 BR log cabin on 3/4 acre of beautiful 
views, NE aspect, native groves, 48 fruit and nut trees, vegie garden, 
chicken run. Open plan living area with 270 degree sun and views. 
Watch thesunrise and set! True peace. 5 min to Penguin and the beach. 
$54,500. Phone (003) 317015. 


6. MARGATE, 25 KM, SOUTH OF HOBART. 51/3 acres. Bush block, 
gently sloping, n/w aspect, view, dam, shed, hut, phone. $49,000, (002) 
672807. 


7. LAKESIDE RETREAT -LORINNA. 2BR homeon3acres overlooking 
Lake Cathana. Trout fishing, water sports and bush walking. Phone, 
slow combustion stove, gas cooking stove and wood heater, spring and 
water tank. School bus to Sheffield (30 km) local general store nearby. 
Price $32,000. Phone (003) 63 5149. 


8. WILMOT - RELOCATED CHURCH. Permanent creek, good soil, 
mains power, fern glade. Outstanding views. 1 km to Wilmot village. 
Within commuting distance to Devonport. School bus, postal delivery. 
Sealed road. Established tourist route to Cradle Mt. Price $73,500. 
Phone (004) 270924 or (004) 92 1364. 


9. DERBY - NETASMANIA. Weatherboard, 2-4 bedroom house on 1/ 
4 acre block, good fences, sheds, wood heater, town water, phone, 
septic tank. Average size rooms, cheap rates. Ideal area for vegie 
garden and few chooks in quiet area of town. Selling WIWO. Price 
$45,000 neg. Phone owner on (003) 54 2439. 


10. CHARMING MUDBRICK COTTAGE. 3 bedrooms on 53 acres, 35 
acre eucalypt plantation - balance pasture and native trees, permanent 
water, new fencing, stock yards, barn, good road access, level to 
undulating land with good soil, magnificent views of Mount Roland, 
school bus, established tourist route to Cradle Mountain. Price $89,500. 
Phone (004) 92 1364. 
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11. LADY BAY TASMANIA, 2BR home on 25 acres in fairytale setting, 
approx 4 acres cleared, solar 12v/240 system, combustion stove, hot 
water system, wood heater, Huon pine/blackwood kitchen, fruit trees. 
Price $92,000 ONO. Phone Owner on (002) 27 9390. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
1. PERTH OUTSKIRTS. Permaculture Village Cooperative Farm 


planned. For information send $5 to 19 Butcher St, Mudijong, or phone 
(09) 525 5677. 


2. PORONGURUP - 50 km north of Albany. Biodynamic opportunity. 
630 acres situated on southern slope of Porongurups National Park 
(elevation 2,900 ft). Owner returning having owned lafłd since 1967. 
Biodynamically farmed since 1980. Free of all chemicals. Preference to 
families wishing to extend bio-dynamics. Offered in three adjoining 
locations to be sold separately or as one unit. Winter creeks of pure 
water. Suitable for cropping, permaculture, orchards, vegetables, 
seeds, herb potential, wild flowers; and as a health farm/healing 
centre. Further particulars from the owner P Spurgeon. Phone (098) 
532167 after 28 March, Narrikup, WA, 6326. / 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

GEORGETOWN — 40 km from Clare Valley. Renovated stone cottage 
on 1 1/4 acres. Kitchen with wood and electric stoves, 2 bedrooms, 
lounge and dining room, both with open fires. Lovely views. Good 
rainfall area. $35,000. Ring (08) 258 1364. 


WANTED 
ADELAIDE HILLS. Wanted up to 5 acres, Barossa to Goolwa, without 
dwelling. Musthave decent rainfall. Cash Buyers. Phone (08) 278 1728. 


WANTED TO RENT 
TWO INSTRUMENT MAKERS NEED quiet place to work and live. 
Prefer rural. Must have space for workshop, accommodation for two, 


garden, phone and power. Long term rental. Jack, PO Box 195, 
Thirroul, NSW, 2515. 
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EARTH GARDEN BOOKS 


Books to help you along the Earth Garden path. These books can 
be ordered directly from Earth Garden. See page 96 to order. 


AA 


Earth Garden Building Book 
Design and build 
your own home 
by Robert Rich & Keith Smith 
Thisis the 300 page classic for people who 
want to build their own home from natural 
materials, in harmony with their sur- 
roundings. Anyone of average intelligence 
can build their own home, and probably 
not end up with a 25 year mortgage. “This 
book is an antidote to the stereotyped 
Australian suburban sprawl of red brick 
houses with red tile roofs, set squarely on 
a rectangle of ground,” say Bob Rich and 
Keith Smith. 
$29.95 plus postage. 


The Australiana 


SELF SUFFICIENCY HANDBOOK 


The Healthy House Cow 
by Marja Fitzgerald 
Australia’s first organic house cow book. 
From fencing to cheesemaking and or- 
ganic health solutions. Loads of interest- 
ing recipes. Published by Earth Garden. 
144 pages. $15.00 plus postage. 


Backyard Self-sufficiency 
by Jackie French 
164 pages of wisdom to ensure maximum 
productivity and pleasure from a small 
plot. Jackie's jam-packed guide tells you 
how to create a backyard Garden of Eden. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


Earth Garden T-shirts 
Comfortable, unbleached 100% cotton T-shirts, 
with the EG logo (the 1577 woodcut) and banner 
printed in dark green. Available in small (16), 
medium (20), large (24), and now in extra large 
(28). $15.00 plus postage. 


Earth User's Guide To Permaculture 
by Rosemary Morrow 
"Don't muck about, just do it." That's the 
style of Rosemary's intensely practical book 
(introduction by Bill Mollison), which is 
based on two real life permaculture prop- 
erties. Whether you're in a flat or on a 
broadacre farm, if you're interested in 
permaculture this 152 page, large format 
book is the practical text with the reason- 

able-price tag. 
$19.95 plus postage. 


the Seed Savers’ Handbook 
by Michel & Jude Fanton 

Illustrations by Alfredo Bonanno 
The Seed Savers’ Handbook describes the 
seed collecting, growth cycles, propaga- 
tion, cultivation and traditional kitchen 
and medicinal uses of 117 vegetables, 
culinary herbs and edible flowers. Seed- 
saving is enormous fun. This remarkable 
book is tightly edited, superbly designed, 
and dripping with the most exquisite il- 
lustrations. $20.00 plus postage. 
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Natural Control of Garden Pests 
by Jackie French 


Jackie's many years of controlling pests 
with natural gardening methods. Natural 
pest control of flower and vegetable gar- 
dens, orchards and small farms. 

$15.95 plus postage. 


The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook 
“A survival guide for the 21st Century’ 


340 pages, large format. 


The long-awaited ‘best of Earth Garden’, including 
new and previously unpublished material. 

This is the manual of self-reliance to inspire 
confidence in anyone who wants to make a new start. 
Coal-face Earth Garden: written from first hand 
experience by two decades of Earth Gardeners. 

R Build your own house 

® Raise your own stock; and 

® Learn basic ‘make it yourself crafts. 


& Grow your own food 
®& Generate your own power 
® Ensure a reliable water supply 


"There is no doubt that money 
can be saved and the environ- 
ment protected by putting into 
practice even a few of the sug- 
gestions in this handbook." 
—The Age 


Generously illustrated — 


See page 96 to order from Earth Garden 


Not for the bookshelf: for out in the yard as well. 


The Hard Times Handbook 
by Keith & Irene Smith 


A new, revised 234 page edition. Unem- 
ployment continues to make life hard. 
Learn how to survive hard times, save 
money and consume fewer of the world’s 
diminishing resources. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
in tropical climates 
by Liz Sinnamon 

At last! A guide to organic fruit and 
vegetable gardening written specifically 
for tropcial and sub-tropical climates, by 
long-time Earth Garden contributor, or- 
ganics teacher, and practising organic 
grower, Liz Sinnamon. This 128 page 
paperback is published by Earth Garden, 
andis suitable for beginning or established 
organic gardeners. 

$12.95 plus postage. 


Earth Garden binders 
Sturdy magazine binders to protect your 
precious Earth Gardens also make it harder 
for borrowed ones to get misplaced! Holds 
9 or 10 editions, and prevents tears, dog 
ears and bent pages. They’re tough, and 
attractive, with the Earth Garden banner 
and logo stamped in gold foil on the spine 
andcover. $12.00 each plus postage. 


The Settler’s Guide 
Compiled by Keith Smith 
This 176 page book is based on 100 year 
old articles from the Agricultural Gazette 
of New South Wales. Old timers’ infor- 
mation for New Settlers — from clearing 
and fencing, building and tools, to live- 
stock, farming and gardening. 

$24.95 plus postage. 


Keeping Domestic Geese 
by Barbara Soanes 
Geese are one of the easiest of all domestic 
creatures to keep. This well-illustrated 
160 page book offers a comprehensive 
account of all aspects of keeping geese, 
including ‘How to start’ for beginners, and 
‘backyard’ advice. $15.95 plus postage. 


Earthworms in Australia 
by David Murphy 

This book provides a comprehensive guide 

for gardeners, farmers, conservationists 

and aspiring worm farmers on all the 

beneficial properties of earthworms. Asa 

small business worm farming can provide 

a living wage. But worms can also com- 

post all kitchen scraps, replace chemical 

sewage works and regenerate our land. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


Jackie French’s Guide to 
Companion Planting in 
Australia and New Zealand 
This pocket-sized 126 page bookis Jackie’s 
guide to companion planting for fruit, 
vegetables and flowers. 

$9.95 plus postage. 


Energy From Nature 


Compiled by Peter Pedals 
Rainbow Power Company products 
catalogue for operating a stand-alone 
power system — hydro, solar, wind or 
hybrid. 139 pages. $15.00 plus postage. 


The Earth Gardener’s Companion 
by Jackie French 
A fruit and vegetable-growing calendar 
which is also an excellent introduction to 
natural pest control. Learn what to do at 
any time, and get a total picture of organic 
garden health. Illustrated by Bronwyn 
Halls. $7.95 plus postage. 
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natural pet soap 

Sick of your favourite hound scratching to 
death because you refuse to use strong 
chemical flea controls? Yes, we know — 
the cure’s worse than the disease. Earth 
Garden natural dog soap is made from 
100% pure natural ingredients. It works 
— we use it on the EG mutt. 

3 cakes for $8.95 plus postage. 


The Wilderness Garden 
Beyond organic gardening 
by Jackie French 
Jackie goes beyond the ideas of conven- 
tional organic gardening. Radical ways for 
natural growing without weeding, mow- 
ing or fertilisers. A landmark publication 
for Australian gardening. 186 pages. 

$19.95 plus postage. 


Hard Times Kitchen Book 
by Keith & Irene Smith 


Keith & Irene show how to make the best 
possible meals for the least amount of 
money. They adapt traditional and peas- 
ant dishes from around the world. Has 
sections on growing, storing and preserv- 
ing food. 248 pages. 

$15.95 plus postage. 


Farm Animals 
for Gardens and Backyards 


by Ann Cliff 

A 140 page introductory text on how to 
keep 13 types of animals, including ducks, 
bees, sheep and earthworms. Ann Cliffis 
an experienced animal enthusiast, who 
writes in a sensible and caring way. Excel- 
lent value and a good way to dip your toe 
into animal care. 


Jackie French's Chook Book 
Jackie's 128 page book on keeping chooks. 
A well-priced little book which provides 
guidance and clever flock management 
ideas. Handy whether you've already got 
chooks, or don't know the yent from the 
crop. $12.95 plus postage. 


Earth Garden 


bib & brace overalls 

100% cotton, Australian-made, dark green, 
bib & brace overalls. Attractively embroi- 
dered in gold cotton thread with Earth 
Garden’s distinctive ‘little digger’ logo and 
the EG banner. Four sizes: small (77), 
medium (87), large (97) or extra large 
(107). Please choose your size carefully! 
Calculating your size (cm): 


Waist To fit Inleg Size 
77 74 77 
87 79 87 
97 83 97 
107 86 107 


ONLY $39.95 plus postage. 


Single back copies of Earth Garden 
Complete your collection! We have cop- 
ies of most editions. Collectors’ copies of 
an irreplaceable reference library. 

$3.95 each plus postage. 


Earth Garden back issue library 
Nearly all the back copies from 1972 till 
one before the current edition (except 
EGs 2, 3, 10, 13-15, and 50 which are out 
of print). A survival kit of self-sufficiency, 
this unique library (over 9 kg) has over 
4,000 pages of practical information on 
growing, building, energy, household 
economy, livestock, craft, tucker, and tales 
from New Settlers all around Australia. 
The ultimate present. $285 plus postage. 


BOOKS AND BACK ISSUES OF EARTH GARDEN 
BOOKS Please add postage, and allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook (340 pages) - $24.95 (add postage: 700 grams) 
The Earth Gardener's Companion, by Jackie French - $7.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
Earth Garden T-shirts 

Q small (16) 9 medium (20) Q large (24) UO extra large (28) - $15.00 (add postage: 300 grams). . . $ 
Earth Garden Bib & Brace overalls (dark green) - $39.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 

q Size 77 (S) ‘Q Size 87 (M) Q Size 97 (L) Q Size 107 (XL) 

Earth Garden natural DOG SOAP - 3 for $8.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 

Jackie French’s BACKYARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY - $14.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 
Jackie French’s NATURAL CONTROL OF GARDEN PESTS - $15.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 
Earth Garden Building Book - $29.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 

The HARD TIMES HANDBOOK $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

EG Binders (hold 10 copies) - $12 each (add postage: 450 grams) 

The Healthy House Cow - $15.00 (add postage: 400 grams) 

The Settler’s Guide - $24.95 (add postage: 450 grams) 

Jackie French’s COMPANION PLANTING GUIDE - $9.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
ENERGY FROM NATURE - $16.00 (add postage: 500 grams) 

THE LOT: From EG 1 to one before the current issue (excludes 

EG 2,3,10,13-15, 29, 50 - out of print - $285 (add postage: 10 kg) 

Single issues: EG 1 to current issue 

(except EG 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 29, 50) - $3.95 each (add postage: 150 grams) 

the Seed Savers' Handbook $20.00 (add postage: 500 grams) 

Hard Times Kitchen Book $14.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 

ORGANIC GARDENING in tropical climates $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 

The Wilderness Garden $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 

Earthworms in Australia $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

Earth User's Guide to Permaculture $19.95 (add postage: 550 grams) 

Jackie French's Chook Book $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 

Backyard Animals $16.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

Keeping Domestic Geese $15.95 (add postage: 350 grams) 

The Illustrated EARTH GARDEN Herbal $24.95 (add postage: 500 grams) 


POSTAGE 


Please add postage & handling 

Total Weight of all books/items: Up to 500 grams — add $3.00 
Up to 3 kilograms — add $6.00 
Over 3 kilograms — add $12.00 


NZ readers: add A$4 per kg (or part) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Please post me: 4 (1year) 8 (2years) 12 (3 years) 
issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number 


| enclose: 
9 $19.00 One year subscription Q $38.00 Two year subscription 
9 $57.00 Three year subscription (add $10 per year for overseas sea mail) 


Total enclosed 


Postcode 
Sendto: Earth Garden, RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 


No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. 
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